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Front Matter 


FRIENDS of this Li- 
brary have been ral- 
lying to its support 
in gratifying numbers 

5 and with impressively 
substantial contributions. Resumption 
of our Bulletin, suspended in January 
1972, is one consequence of such assist- 
ance, See STOP PRESS announcement 
on page 7.) Increasing confidence in 
the Library's future is another. 

Major areas of great need neverthe- 
less remain. As many as twenty per cent 
of the books and manuscripts in the 
Research Libraries’ collections require 
measures of conservation. Shortage of 
space is becoming an ever more critical 
problem. And financing must still be 
found for the renovation of our main 
Catalogue. Current acquisitions have 
been successfully catalogued in bound 
volumes of computerized and cumula- 
tively revisable entries, but the whole 
main card Catalogue — with its retro- 
spective entries predating 1971 — can- 
not be similarly converted without mas- 
sive assistance (see below). For general 
operating expenses, however, the con- 
tributions from both public and private 
sources in response to the Library's wide 
call for funds have been such that the 
deficit of last year was greatly reduced 
and there is every reason to expect, if the 
present pace of contributions is main- 
tained, the deficit will be kept to an 
acceptable level. 

The continuation of support from the 
State of New York was gratifying, and 
the most important new source of public 
funding took the form of a matching 
grant of $500,000 from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for the 
fiscal year that ended June 30 1972 — 
followed by a second grant from the 
same federal source of $750,000, requir- 
ing matching donations of double the 
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granted amount, for the current fiscal 
year. Wide private support from the 
public (i.e. from private pockets as well 
as private foundations) met the match- 
ing conditions for last year's grant and 
seems likely to do so for the current 
drive. This began with a large matching 
donation from the Vincent Ástor Foun- 
dation that was announced in September 
and brought up to a million dollars in 
December. A gift of the same amount 
from The Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion, announced in October, was made 
outside the general fund category in the 
form of a capital endowment for the 
position of Chief of The Research Li- 
braries, that position now becoming the 
Andrew W. Mellon Director of The 
Research Libraries — a welcome recog- 
nition of our need for improved cap- 
ital funding, partially drained in recent 
deficit years. ; 

The National Endowment grants have 
been welcome both in themselves and 
as the first federal recognition of The 
Research Libraries as a national asset. 
Further year by year support from the 
Endowment can probably be expected, 
but the future of federal funding is now 
under consideration by the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, which is to make its report 
next fall. City support, after the million 
dollar grant from the City University 
two years ago, has been disappointing. 
But it is hoped that agreements will be 
reached in the current disctissions with 
City and City University officials for 
sufficient support to restore full research 
services including evening and Saturday 
opening. 

Statistics that give some indication of 
the greatly broadened base, as well as 
the increased amount, of private sup- 
port are the number and the total value 
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of private annual contributions two 
years ago (3,500 contributors, giving 
$700,000) and today (8,500 contribu- 
tors, giving $2,900,000). One foundation 
grant of $250,000 has made possible a 
good start on our program of conserva- 
tion of books and manuscripts. Another 
gift in the same amount has funded a 
minority-group employee training pro- 
gram, being organized on a three-year 
plan. 

The great broadening of support from 
individuals, stimulated by various spe- 
cial fund-raising events, has continued 
most encouragingly. The staff of The 
New York Public Library at Lincoln 
Center (Performing Arts Research Cen- 
ter) in particular has during the past 
twelve months enlisted the kind of help 
from users and friends of the Dance, 
Music, and Theatre Collections that 
produced a musically theatrical even- 
ing with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green in late December, a Gala Dance 
Benefit at the City Center, netting over 
$80,000, in January, a benefit perform- 
ance of the Bernstein Mass at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in June, and a “Tracy- 
Hepburn Film Memoir" at the Library 
& Museum in September. And that co- 
operative effort of the Library's friends 
and staff fostered benefit auctions, con- 
certs, and other fund-raising events, cul- 
minating in an election debate between 
John Kenneth Galbraith and William F. 
Buckley, Jr, in October. 

The January dance Gala is perhaps 
the most striking example of the range 
of support given to the years many 
benefit affairs. The famous Pas de Qua- 
tre of 1845 was revived and especially 
rehearsed for the Library’s evening of 
dance, and Antony Tudor’s Judgment of 
Paris was performed with its original 
cast. In these and other classic and 
modern works many of the world’s great- 
est dancers performed, including Caro- 
lyn Brown, Lucia Chase, Jack Cole, 
Merce Cunningham, Eleanor D’Antuo- 


no, Agnes de Mille, Margot Fonteyn, 
Carla Fracci, Melissa Hayden, Christian 
Holder, Judith Jamison, Maria Karnilo- 
va, Gelsey Kirkland, John Kriza, Attilio 
Labis, Hugh Laing, Natalia Makarova, 
Peter Martins, Kay Mazzo, Patricia Mc- 
Bride, Lawrence Rhodes, Maria Tall- 
chief, Helgi Tomasson, Violette Verdy, 
Edward Villella, and Rebecca Wright. 
The program was produced by Donald 
Saddler; Production Supervisor was 
Ralph McWilliams, and Hugo Fiorato 
was Music Director. Musicians of Local 
802, A. F. of M., rehearsed and per- 
formed without remuneration, and a 
large crew of stage hands also contrib- 
uted their services. The use of City Cen-  . 
ter for the evening was provided free of 
charge; the souvenir program was do- 
nated by Playbill. The Association of 
American Dance Companies maintained 
the box office for the affair; and mailin 
was done by students from the Juilliar 
School and the High School of the Per- 
forming Arts. 

Impresario Sol Hurok, composer 
Leonard Bernstein, and others con- 
nected with the New York production 
made the first New York performance 
of the Mass available as a benefit for 
the Performing Arts Research Center. 
The evening was a festive social and 
artistic occasion, with many well-known 
performing artists, socialites, and poli- 
ticians lending their support as sponsors. 
All proceeds from the sale of the great ' 
majority of seats in the packed house 
went to the Library: over $50,000 was 
earned. : 

Inthe rarefied atmosphere of a heated 
marquee in Bryant Park, economist 
John Kenneth Galbraith and William 
F. Buckley, Jr, Editor of the National 
Review, sparred verbally in an election- 
year debate moderated by columnist 
Art Buchwald. Osborn Elliott, Editor of 
Newsweek and a Library Trustee, was 
toastmaster; Mrs Vincent Astor was 
chairman. The $100-a-plate event was 
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attended by eight hundred people. Be- 
fore dinner, they viewed a special exhi- 
bition of Library treasures and of post- 
ers from Library collections of past 
Presidential campaigns. And the event 
added another $50,000 to the contribu- 
tions from private sources that have 
given such an encouraging lift to the 
Library’s own campaign to establish 
adequate funding for The Research 
Libraries. 

Film and stage writer-director Garson 
Kanin hosted a “Tracy-Hepburn Film 
Memoir” as a fund-raising project for 
the Museum of the Performing Arts. 
The cost of the event was underwritten 
by Bantam Books, publishers of the 
paperback edition of Mr Kanin’s best- 
selling Tracy and Hepburn. Co-hosting 
the programs of the special Library 
showings of the nine Spencer Tracy- 
Katharine Hepburn films were some of 
the other stars of the films including 
Joan Crawford, Cary Grant, Sidney 
Poitier, and Jason Robards. 

In our publicly supported Branch 
Libraries, the Library has been forced 
to continue the austere schedule which 


News Flash: BULLETIN’S Future 
Assured 


_ As we go somewhat tardily to press with 
this single large issue, our volume for 
1972, we are in a state of editorial and 
institutional excitement that can be ex- 
plained by a simple notice here. For we 
have just been authorized to make an 
important announcement by the Library 
and Mr Albert Boni of Readex Micro- 
print Corporation, a farseeing publisher 
with a long career of innovation and 
surprise: Readex Books has undertaken 
to guarantee publication of the Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library in a 
new format, beginning in autumn 1973, 
probably as a quarterly with about the 
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is one result of a City-imposed “freeze” 
on hiring. The situation was somewhat 
relieved in October after a City direc- 
tive allowed some new hiring, but the 
Library has not been able to restore full 
public service. A new branch, however, 
the New Dorp Regional Branch planned 
for several years, did open in March on 
Staten Island. As we go to press, Edwin 
S. Holmgren, newly designated Director 
of The Branch Libraries, has announced 
a crisis campaign to mobilize support 
for three major and socially important 
Library programs (the South Bronx 
Project, the North Manhattan Project, 
and the Port Richmond Project) which 
are in jeopardy of being seriously cur- 
tailed when federal support is drastical- 
ly cut. These varied programs funded 
under the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act have been highly effective 
and have helped many thousands of 
disadvantaged persons in the City. In- 
formation about this campaign to retain 
federal aid for this Library’s programs, 
and those of other libraries, may be ob- 
tained from our Office of Branch Librar- 
ies, 8 East 40th Street. 


annual bulk of previous years. Readex 
Books, a newly formed Division of 
Readex Microprint Corporation, will be 
primarily engaged in the publishing of 
books in hardcover form; it will also be 
the new distributor for the Library's 
monograph publications (see below). 
Details as they are worked out will be 
the subject of future announcements. 
But we are at once in a position to 
promise a 1973 volume of more ade- 
quate dimensions than this rather mea- 
ger single-issue volume for 1972. 
Subscription renewals at the old price 
of $7.50 per year will be honored. Form- 
er subscribers who, because of the con- 
fusion created by our recent temporary 
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suspension, have not paid for 1972 are 
being mailed this volume and billed; 
we hope they will add a renewal to 
their payment, to keep our relations 
simple. 


The Present Volume 


Financed on an austerity budget, this 
1972 Bulletin is somewhat thin in quan- 
tity, but as good as our level best in 
quality of contents, we believe. Readers 
of James Joyce, past and future, should 
find Professor Fortuna’s discovery and 
threading of the labyrinth in A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man a key 
to unlock meanings in that work, as 
well as a fascinating story of literary 
detection. Jeffery Dane Kluewer’s crit- 
ically annotated check list of recent de- 
velopments in linguistic and metrical 
scholarship should be of wide interest. 
Current critical interest in the illustra- 
tions of literary classics is well served 
by David S. Lenfests discussion of 
the LeFebvre engravings for Gulliver's 
Travels; an article by Miriam J. Benko- 
vitz shows another side of illustration: 
artists making amusing sketches within 
their own letters. For Blake scholars 
there is Donald K. Moore's note on 
Blake's "Infant Sorrow" lines; for Amer- 
icanists (and Anglophobes and -philes) 
there is an analysis of William Dean 
Howells' changing attitudes towards the 
British. 

There are four articles about this 
Library's patron saint, Washington Irv- 
ing, and a humanly and historically fas- 
cinating collection of “Three Genera- 
tions of American Love Letters” edited 
by Alice P. Kenney from originals in the 
Manuscripts and Archives Division. 

Another original culled from this 
source is Edward J. Eustace’s “The King 
of the Mountains,” an unproduced and 
hitherto unpublished American drama 


from the proletarian Thirties, received 
by the Library in a recent bequest. Mr 
Eustace, who apparently enjoyed his 
pseudonymity, was the author of other 
plays, one of which, Hot Pan by “Mi- 
chael Swift,” did achieve professional 
production, as one of our theatrical 
sleuths has just pointed out. This earlier, 
and lighter, play about mining (the 
"49ers) was performed at the prestigious 
Provincetown Playhouse in New York in 
1928, featuring, among others, the young 
Madame Bulgakova, fresh from the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. “The King of the 
Mountains,” though never finally tested 
on the stage, has a passionate and poetic 
intensity which deserves attention — 
the noted producer Robert Breen has 
recently repeated his regret that he was 
unable to bring about one of the several 
near-productions of the play in the 
1940s. For its literary and historical in- 
terest it is here presented from the latest 
of the several typescript drafts received 
from the author’s estate, with a comment 
on the play and its drafts by Martin 
Meisel. 

The important account of the Schom- 
burg Center for Research in Black Cul- 
ture will be noted below. 

The “Register” by Nicki N. Ostrom of 
the Gordon Craig-Isadora Duncan Col- 
lection, which came to the Dance 
Collection in 1962, will be of assistance 
to students and scholars seeking docu- 
ments in this unique archive of 
fessional and personal lives of these two 
pioneers. It has made possible a major 
publishing event, a volume which is 
now being prepared for joint publica- 
tion by the Library and Random House, 
of the letters in the Collection and some 
of the photographs, sketches, and pro- 
grams. The book will have the benefit 
of an introduction and linking editorial 
commentary by Francis Steegmuller. 
Publication next spring. 


e pro- : 
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New Trustee 


Robert R. Douglass was elected to the 
Library's Board of Trustees in Septem- 
ber. A native of Binghamton, New York, 
Mr Douglass graduated from Dartmouth 
College and Cornell Law School. He 
practiced law until 1965, when he en- 
tered public service as First Assistant 
Counsel to Governor Rockefeller. From 
1966 to 1970 he served as the Governor's 
Counsel and, in 1971, was named Secre- 
tary to the Governor. In that capacity, 
he was responsible for maintaining close 
relations with the State Legislature, the 
federal government, and other govern- 
mental agencies. Mr Douglass is pres- 
ently a partner in the law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hadley and McCloy. 


New Vice Presidency 


George Labalme, Jr, joined the Library 
in the newly created post of Vice-Presi- 
dent for Development and Public Rela- 
tions, late in 1971. As Vice-President, he 
is responsible for the Library's institu- 
tional profile and for supervision of all 
aspects of fund raising. 

Mr Labalme came to the Library from 
a career of management consultant work 
in the fields of industrial design and 
product development. Born in Paris, he 
was educated at the Hotchkiss School, 
Kenyon College, Princeton University 
Graduate School of Architecture, and 
the Art Center School in Los Angeles. 
He was a member of the design staff of 
Gio Ponti in Milan, and later worked 
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with Raymond Loewy's offices in New 
York and Paris. In 1957 he founded his 
own firm of Labalme Associates, of 
which he was President until he became 
Vice-President of the Library. 


Administrative Changes 


The Library's continuing efforts to pre- 
serve materials in the collections and to 
protect them from deterioration led to 
two administrative changes in The Re- 
search Libraries: the establishment of 
a Conservation Division within Prepar- 
ation Services; and the designation of 
the Schomburg Center for Research in 
Black Culture as a division of The Re- 
search Libraries. 

john Philip Baker was named Chief 
of the new Conservation Division, 
formed by combining the following 
units: Materials Handling Section, Col- 
lections Maintenance Section, the Office 
of the Collections Preservation Coordi- 
nator, the Conservation Laboratory, and 
the Bindery. 

The Schomburg Center for Research 
in Black Culture, formerly called the 
Schomburg Collection, had been a part 
of the New York Public Library’s branch 
library system; Mrs Jean Blackwell Hut- 
son, as Chief, continues as its head. 
Stanton F. Biddle, Project Director of 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities Project at the Schomburg Cen- 
ter, describes the history, current arch- 
ival programs, and plans for the future 
of this noted research facility, in an art- 
icle in this Bulletin (see p 21-35). 


Our New Catalogues: Computer Produced and Photocomposed 


For The Research Libraries 


The recent publication of computer- 
produced book catalogues for both The 
Branch Libraries and The Research 
Libraries was a major event in the his- 
tory of the Library. 


The familiar Research Libraries card 
catalogue in Central Building has been 
supplemented by a book catalogue for 
new acquisitions. The Library intro- 
duced the computer-generated and pho- 
tocomposed Dictionary Catalog of The 
Research Libraries with the January 
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1972 issue. Since January 1 1971 new 
book and book-like materials have been 
catalogued in the new computer method 
which produces a catalogue in book 
form rather than on cards. Author, title, 
series, and subject entries are interfiled 
in one alphabet. Information about the 
Library’s most recent acquisitions is 
thus made available not only within the 
Library but also to subscribing univer- 
sities and libraries around the world. 
The availability of this catalogue out- 
side the Library makes it easier for an 
individual or institution to select and 
order photocopies of Library material. 
Tt also enables a researcher to make cat- 
alogue selections at his convenience and 
send requests ahead so that materials 
can be waiting at the call desk. 


The Library is the first general re- 
search Library to utilize successfully an 
automated system in a large-scale at- 
tempt to mesh authority and cross-ref- 
erence files of bibliographical data to 
produce a book catalogue in a diction- 
ary arrangement. Two preliminary and 
experimental issues of the catalogue 
were successfully issued during the fall 
of 1971, and the catalogue was issued 
on a regular basis during 1972. A new 
catalogue complete in six volumes, cu- 
mulating all entries since the first pub- 
lication, is being published in January 
1973; supplements are scheduled to be 
issued every other month in 1973, with 
the basic volumes brought up to date 
on a rotation basis. 

Approximately one fifth of the more 
than ten million cards in the public cat- 
alogue badly need repair or replace- 
ment. A companion project currently 
under study is the replacement of the 
whole card catalogue in Room 315 with 
a book catalogue, the entries to be photo- 
graphically reproduced from the cards. 
Funds are currently being sought to un- 
derwrite this project, the cost of which 
is estimated at more than $3,000,000. 
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Subscriptions to the Dictionary Cata- 
log of The Research Libraries are avail- 
able through the Cooperative Services 
Division, Stack VII s.w., Central Build- 
ing. The subscription rate is $500 per 
year. 


For The Branch Libraries 


The new book catalogue of The Branch 
Libraries, like that of The Research 
Libraries, was computer-produced and 
photocomposed. It catalogues both the 
book and non-book holdings of the 
Library’s eighty-three branches and 
four bookmobiles, except for children’s 
materials, for which a separate catalogue 
is being published in March. This cata- 
logue is an extension of the twelve-vol- 
ume Mid-Manhattan book catalogue, 
published in 1972. The first segment 
of the Branch Libraries’ book cata- 
logue has been placed throughout the 
branches; the basic catalogue will be 
complete in six segments, which will be 
published throughout the year. A sup- 
plement will be issued each month, and 
the basic catalogue will be brought up- 
to-date every second month. The cata- 
logue is divided into three separate 
sections (names, titles, subjects); only 
main entries contain full bibliographic 
information. Symbols indicate where 
each title can be located within the 
Branch Library system. 

The Branch Libraries book catalogue 
was developed with the aid of a grant 
of $396,500 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. The book catalogue 
is important not just for the Library 
internally but also for the whole state 
and city educational system. it has the 
practical advantage of making available 
listings of the holdings at The New 
York Public Librarys branclies to any 
school librarian, teacher, or student; it 
will also be a great time-saver and con- 
venience for participants in the state’s 
external degree program. 
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Subscriptions for the catalogue are 
available from the Office of The Branch 
Libraries, The New York Public Li- 
brary, 8 East 40th Street, New York, 
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N. Y. 10016. Initial subscriptions, in- 
cluding supplements, are $1,200; re- 
newal subscriptions will be $600 per 
year. 


New York Public Library Publications, 1972-78 


Eprror’s Nore: Book publication, with 
production costs largely financed by a 
revolving fund and various subventions, 
has not been slack in this period. Eight 
works in diverse fields — history, music, 
dance, theatre, and literature — have 
been published by the Library during 
1972; others are in various stages of 
production. Ordering information will 
be found below. 


Our History 


The New York Public Library: A History 
of Its Founding and Early Years, by 
Phyllis Dain, was published in May. 
This account of our history from the 
immediate origins of the Astor Library- 
Lenox Library-Tilden Trust consolida- 
tion up to the end of the administration 
of John Shaw Billings, the first Director, 
complements and in some respects su- 
persedes Dr Harry Miller Lydenberg’s 
History of The New York Public Library 
of 1923, Within a broader social and cul- 
tural context, Dr Dain, an associate pro- 
fessor of Library Service at Columbia 
University’s School of Library Service, 
tells the story of the negotiations among 
the founders of the Library, officials of 
other libraries, and City officials and 
politicians in the complicated effort to 
create a metropolitan library out of the 
merger of many different institutions. 
The development of the new library, 
particularly during its decisive first 
years, is viewed in the light of the social 
and political values and possibilities of 
the time. Writing as an independent his- 
torian, Professor Dain makes full schol- 
arly use of the rich archives of minutes 
of meetings, correspondence, architec- 
tural plans, and contemporary news- 


paper files to examine the political inter- 
changes of the period, the impact of 
public opinion, and the more general 
effects of intellectual, social, and archi- 
tectural trends. 

This fresh look at the Library's first 
decades is also an important contribu- 
tion to the study of American library his- 
tory and popular education and to the 
history of New York City itself. Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt, in the New York 
Times Book Review, writes of the His- 
tory: “Here is a book of lasting value, 
containing masses of facts never before 
told. It is a very solid piece of work, very 
well organized and written in a straight- 
forward, unpretentious style.” There are 
365 pages of text, full notes, a selective 
bibliography, an extensive index, and a 
24-page section of illustrations. The vol- 
ume was designed as an example of fine 
bookmaking with paper and binding 
materials selected for their permanence 
and durability. The price is $15, cloth- 
bound. 


Just Out 


Tamiris: A Chronicle of Her Dance 
Career 1927-1955, the new volume by 
Christena L. Schlundt, moves swiftly as 
did its subject across the American 
stage. A political being, Tamiris was in- 
volved in the organizing of artists and 
with the survival of the arts during the 
Depression; a vocal force, she spoke out 
for unpopular causes in Europe and 
America; an innovating creator, she 
brought new themes and a new freedom 
to modern dance. Professor Schlundt, 
whose books on Ted Shawn and Ruth 
St Denis are also among the Library’s 
publications, has provided a chronology 
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of all of Tamiris’ major appearances as 
a dancer and of her major presentations 
as a choreographer (the suite of Negro 
Spirituals, the Walt Whitman Suite, 
etc), with pertinent information about 
the dances, the choreographers, the 
composers or arrangers of accompani- 
ments, and names of the performing 
dancers. Her narrative and analysis of 
Tamiris’ many-faceted career and wide 
influence constitute, from one perspec- 
tive, a history of American modem 
dance in the middle third of this century. 
The Dance Repertory Theatre, Tamiris’ 
own “Group,” the Federal Dance Thea- 
tre, and the American Dance Association 
are all chapters in her career; later she 
helped bring respect and excellence to 
another part of the world of dance, the 
musical comedy (Annie Get Your Gun, 
Plain and Fancy, to name a few). 

Tamiris: A Chronicle of Her Dance 
Career 1927-1955, 95 pages, with 14 il- 
lustrations from the Library’s Dance 
Collection, is available, paperbound, for 
$8.00. 


Best Seller 


The Collected Works of Scott Joplin, in 
two volumes, edited by Vera Brodsky 
Lawrence with Richard Jackson as edi- 
torial consultant, first published in Feb- 
ruary 1972, has required two reprintings 
and is still in great demand. Joplin, who 
lived from 1868 to 1917, elevated rag- 
time music, then sweeping the country 
like rock music today, to a serious art 
now considered a uniquely native Amer- 
ican music form. Critics now compare 
Joplin’s short, near perfect rags to the 
dance pieces of Mozart, Chopin, and 
Brahms. 

Scott Joplin’s works, originally pub- 
lished between 1895 and 1917 and most- 
ly out of print, were by the Library's 
publication made available as a collec- 
lection of facsimiles of first editions, title 
pages included. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse of performers and public alike 


has contributed to a wider awareness 
and understanding of our musical heri- 
tage and is making available for study 
and performance music hitherto extant 
only in scattered selections in a few 
major libraries or in private collections 
and in the performances of the few re- 
maining practitioners of ragtime such 
as Eubie Blake. 

Vera Lawrence edited The Piano 
Work of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, pub- 
lished in 1969. Richard Jackson is head 
of the Librarys Americana Collection 
in the Music Division. 

Volume I of the Joplin collection, 
Works for Piano, contains 51 pieces: 
rags, marches, waltzes, pieces written 
in collaboration with other composers, 
and The School of Ragtime. Volume II, 
Works for Voice, includes the complete 
piano-vocal score of Joplin’s three-act 
opera Treemonisha, and nine songs. A 
new biographical and evaluative essay 
for each volume has been supplied by 
Rudi Blesh, co-author of They All 
Played s dk A special foreword to 
Treemonisha by Carman Moore, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Black Composers, 
appears in Volume II. Musical errata 
found in the original editions have been 
corrected. A comprehensive egi and 
a rollogra and disco of Jop- 
lin's odd. ane also inclidell. The val 
umes, over 300 pages each and 9 by 12 
inches in size, are issued on acid-free 
paper, with durable cloth bindings de- 
signed to lie flat on a music rack. The 
price is $50 per set, or $30 per volume 
purchased individually. A paperback 
edition of Volume I only, priced at $8.95, 
is also available. 


Two Bibliographies 

In military history and in theatre his- 
tory our 1972 list includes two publica- 
tions which augment or bring back into 
print important bibliographies initiated 
by the Library in the past. Publication 
of the third volume of Charles E. Dorn- 
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busch's Military Bibliography of the 
Civil War brings to completion this com- 
prehensive guide to the literature of the 
military aspects of the Civil War. Since 
the appearance of the first part of Vol- 
ume I in 1961, this bibliography has be- 
come such a standard in its field that 
dealers and scholars cite Civil War ma- 
terials by “Dornbusch” entry numbers. 
The organization of Volume III, into 
general military subject headings, larger 
divisions of the armed forces, and cam- 
paigns and battles, will make the book 
useful not only to specialists in the field 
but also to people such as historical 
novelists seeking information about a 
particular aspect of the period. Charles 
Dornbusch, a Fellow of the Company of 
Military Historians and a retired Library 
staff member, has previously compiled 
other works on military history includ- 
ing The Canadian Army, 1855-1965, 
Lineages, Regimental Histories. 

Volume I of the Bibliography, origin- 
ally entitled Regimental Publications 
and Personal Narratives of the Civil 
War: Northern States, and published in 
7 parts in 1961 and 1962, was reprinted 
in 1971 in a single clothbound volume, 
under the new title. Volume II, encom- 
passes Regimental Publications and Per- 
sonal Narratives of the Southern, Bor- 
der, and Western States and Territories, 
and Federal Troops; and Union and 
Confederate biographies and personal 
. narratives by individuals not connected 
with a particular regiment, such as gen- 
erals, staff officers, doctors, and spies. 

Volume III, clothbound, is available 
at $20. (Volume I, clothbound, is avail- 
able at $25; Volume II, paperbound, at 
$10.) 

Britain's Theatrical Periodicals 1720— 
1967; A Bibliography, by the late Carl 
J. Stratman, is a completely revised sec- 
ond edition of Father Stratman's A Bib- 
liography of British Dramatic Periodi- 
cals, 1720-1960, which was published 
by the Library in 1962 and has been out 
of print for some time. Arranged chron- 
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ologically, the new bibliography com- 
prises 1,235 periodicals published in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland between 
1720 and 1967, and includes periodicals 
devoted to fields such as dance and bal- 
let, vaudeville and magic, the box office 
and theatre management, and opera and 
musical comedy. Theatrical periodicals 
are perhaps one of the richest sources 
for materials on all aspects of the history 
of the stage in Great Britain. And 
the periodicals themselves cover every 
phase of theatre life: in them are bills, 
criticisms of plays and productions, bi- 
ographies of playwrights and actors, 
comments on managers and salaries, 
laws affecting the stage and theatre, 
anecdotes, portraits, gossip, and occas- 
ionally an original play. Father Strat- 
man's informative introduction briefly 
describes the history of the theatrical 
periodical in the British Isles and some 
of the most important periodicals and 
the aims of their editors. In the bibliog- 
raphy itself, library locations and com- 
pletness of holdings are indicated for 
each entry. There is also a full index as 
well as several statistical appendices. 
Britain's Theatrical Periodicals is avail- 
able in a clothbound edition, xiv, 160 
pages, at $11. 

Father Stratman, who died in Jan- 
uary 1972, was a member of the Clerics 
of St Viator and a professor of English 
at Loyola University in Chicago. He was 
the author of A Bibliography of English 
Printed Tragedy 1757-1900, published 
by Southern Illinois University Press in 
1966. His Dramatic Play Lists 1591- 
1963, published by the Library in 1966, 
is available at $2.50. 


Theatre Fruehly Caricatured 


Another recent Library publication pro- 
vides documentation of theatre history, 
but of a different time and place and 
through another medium. In graceful 
and witty caricature drawings, Al 
Frueh (pronounced “Free”) captured 
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the Broadway stars of five decades: our 
memories are jogged, our visual senses 
pleased by Frueh on the Theatre: The- 
atrical Caricatures 1906-1962. 


The work was compiled by Maxwell 
Silverman of the Library’s Theatre Col- 
lection; Brendan Gill, drama critic for 
The New Yorker, contributes a charm- 
ing essay on Frueh’s life and art, “Up 
from Lima.” Over one hundred fifty 
caricatures of famous actors and ac- 
tresses are reproduced, selected from 
the collection of drawings which Mr 
Frueh bequeathed to the Theatre Col- 
lection in the Performing Arts Research 
Center, The New York Public Library 
at Lincoln Center, along with a grant to 
the Library for their preservation. Many 
of them originally appeared in The New 
Yorker; there are also drawings from an 
earlier period of his career, for the St 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the New York 
World, and the old Life magazine. A se- 
lection of previously unpublished work- 
ing drawings has also been included. 


In the book the first section, “Gather- 
ings,” brings together Frueh views of 
various stars over the years and of dif- 
ferent productions of the same play. 
The second and main section presents 
Frueh’s portrayal, through the years, of 
the best in the American theatre from 
1906 to 1962. There are the great stars 
of the early part of the century — Laur- 
ette Taylor, George M. Cohan, and 
Bernhardt — and the leading lights of 
more recent times — Julie Harris, Tony 
Perkins, Ethel Merman — to choose a 
few names from an abundant supply. 
The 125-page book was designed and 
printed at the Stinehour Press and the 
Meriden Gravure Company; the paper- 
bound edition is $6.50; the limited hard- 
bound edition, $12.50. 


Berg Exhibition Catalogues 


Two Berg Collection exhibitions mount- 
ed by Curator Lola L. Szladits during 


1972 were accompanied by illustrated 
catalogues. In the elegantly twenty-ish 
1922: A Vintage Year (paperbound, 
available at $4.50), which The New 
Yorker describes as “probably a collec- 
tor’s item in itself,” brief essays and 
listings by season bring together an 
incredible array of significant works of 
literature published in 1922 — for exam- 
ple, Joyces Ulysses, Eliot’s The Waste 
Land, Fitzgerald’s The Beautiful and 
Damned, Lewis’ Babbitt, and five books 
of poetry and drama by Yeats. 


Interspersed are illustrations, some- 
times serious, sometimes droll, that show 
the unselfconscious creators comment- 
ing on themselves, their works, each 
other. In a photograph inscribed to Mr 
and Mrs Carl Van Vechten, Rebecca 
West hugs a stuffed polar bear, fangs 
bared. Sylvia Beach and James Joyce 
are framed by the doorway of Shake- 
speare & Company. A page of Eliot’s 
typescript of The Waste Land with Ezra 
Pound’s manuscript corrections is repro- 
duced, as is a letter about Jacob's Room 
to Virginia Woolf from E. M. Forster. 
A fifty-year anniversary in English liter- 
ature has been appropriately commem- 
orated with this publication. 


Another Berg Collection catalogue, 
Documents: Famous & Infamous, pre- 
sents over one hundred seventy-five 
personal and official manuscript treas- 
ures which may have changed the 
course of history at critical moments or 
puzzling ones. The catalogue’s frontis- 
piece is a letter written by Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, in which she pleads for 
help from a Frenchman, the Marquis 
de la Mothe-Fénelon. Letters by Talley- 
rand, Queen Victoria, and James Madi- 
son are also reproduced among the au- 
thentic documents. The “infamous” are 
mainly literary documents ‘by forgers 
almost as famous as the persons whose 
handwriting they forged: an 1834 “Bal- 
lade..." of William Henry Ireland, the 
Shakespearean forger, for example. The 
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juxtaposing of the genuine against the 
false demonstrates the difficulty of de- 
tection: there are an authentic Byron 
‘letter and a forged one, and an authentic 
note from General Custer matched 
with a forged “last message” of Custer 
(“for gods sake send help...” on 
blood-stained paper, riddled with bullet 
holes). Documents: Famous & Infa- 
mous, paperbound, 34 pages with eleven 
illustrations, is available at $1.50. 

New in the Berg Collection 1970— 
1972, a handsome illustrated catalogue 
by Dr Szladits, will be published in June 
at $3.50. 





= All of these publications may 
be purchased at the Library's Sales 
Shops in the Central Building's Main 
Lobby and on the Plaza level of The 
New York Public Library at Lincoln 
Center. 

To order by mail, send payment to 
the new distributor of the Library's 
monograph publications: Readex 
Books, a Division of Readex Micro- 
print Corporation, 101 Fifth Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 10003. 





Forthcoming 


Scheduled for publication fall 1973: 
Wordsworthian Criticism 1964-1973; 
An Annotated Bibliography [including 
Additions to Wordsworthian Criticism 
1945-1964 published by the Library in 
1965] by David H. Stam (approximately 
85 pages); and Emily Bronté Criticism 
1900-1968: An Annotated Check List by 
Janet M. Barclay (72 pages). 

A Isadora Duncan to 
Gordon Craig, edited 
by Francis Steegmul- 
ler, the illustrated 
volume of corre- 
spondence mentioned 
above, is planned for 
Spring 1974 publica- 


tion. 
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From The Branch Libraries 


New editions of the annual Children’s 
Books and Books for the Teen Age and 
of the Library’s film catalogue were is- 
sued by the Branch Libraries during 
1972. For the first time in the sixty-two- 
year history of the children’s list, phono- 
graph records and cassettes were added, 
resulting in the new title Children’s 
Books and Recordings Suggested as Hol- 
iday Gifts 1972. More than nine hundred 
outstanding books of 1971, including 
new editions of old favorites, are 
grouped. into subject categories, such 
as "Music and Art,” “American Politics," 
“Nature,” and “People and Places.” Each 
title includes the author, publisher, 
price, and a brief annotation. 


Three hundred seventy-eight new 
titles were added to the 1972 edition 
of Books for the Teen Age 1972, which 
is the only such bibliography revised 
and reevaluated annually. Of the 1,128 
titles listed in the sixty-five-page book- 
let, most were chosen from adult pub- 
lications. The arrangement is by subject, 
with emphasis on contemporary prob- 
lems and phenomena such as communal 
life, poverty, crime, ecology, and the 
women’s movement. A special section 
called “Young Voices” presents twelve 
books containing writings by teen agers 
themselves. The colorful cover illustra- 
tion was designed by Gabrielle Voelker 
of the New York City High School of 
Art and Design. 

The 1972 edition of Films lists more 
than 1,300 films in the Library’s collec- 
tion, and gives a concise description of 
each. Indexes to subjects, directors, and 
series increase the usefulness of the 
booklet. Films is available for $3.00 per 
copy, and Books for the Teen Age 1972 
and Children’s Books and Recordings 
1972 each for $2.00. These books may 
be ordered by mail from the Office of 
The Branch Libraries, The New York 
Public Library, 8 East 40th Street, New 
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York, N. Y. 10016. All orders should be 
accompanied by payment (no discount 
or reduced rates), 


P.S.: The 1973 edition of Books for the 
Teen Age will be available early this 
spring at $2.00. 


New Acquisitions 1972 


Berg Collection: Whitman et al 


The Library's important holdings of ma- 
terials on Walt Whitman have been aug- 
mented by a recent acquisition in the 
Berg Collection of a group of letters by 
the poet, advance page proofs, drafts of 
poems, newspaper clippings, and mem- 
orabilia. The new materials were col- 
lected during Whitman’s lifetime by the 
British critic and editor H. Buxton For- 
man, and they remained in the Forman 
family until recently. Twenty-four un- 
published letters and postcards by Whit- 
man, some of which were unknown, and 
others of which were considered lost, 
shed additional light on Whitman’s re- 
lations with his circle of British friends 
and admirers. Possibly the most impor- 
tant item in the Whitman cache is the 
“Rough Draft in MS of Ox-Tamer,” 
which is the way Whitman himself de- 
scribed the manuscript of his poem on 
the accompanying envelope. This draft, 
the only one extant, varies in numerous 
significant respects from the published 
version in Two Rivulets in 1876. The 
acquisition also includes corrected auto- 
graph prefaces to the English edition of 
Specimen Days and Democratic Vistas, 
annotated printed slips for four poems 
and the text for Good-By My Fancy, 
various proof slips, offprints, and news- 
paper clippings, some with Whitman’s 
annotations, and a pen and ink drawing 
of Whitman at Timber Creek in Camden 
in 1878, done by Herbert Gilchrist, an 
English friend of Whitman’s. 

Other acquisitions in the Berg Col- 
lection include: 

eighty-four letters (1952-1958) writ- 
ten to his son-in-law Prince Rachewiltz 
by Ezra Pound while he was a patient at 


St Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D.C; 

a copy of the extremely rare 1928 
Stephen Spender printing of W. H. 
Auden’s first book Poems; 

a corrected typescript of William 
Faulkner's first novel, Soldiers’ Pay; 

a portion of the manuscript of Wash- 
ington Irving's Astoria; 

the Harper & Brothers file (1927-1950, 
and, subsequent to her death, to 1959 
of the correspondence and corrected 
proof sheets relating to Edna St Vincent 
Millay's works; 

Dickens' corrected proofs for the 1868 
Boston Ticknor & Fields reading version 
of Mrs. Gamp. 


Dance Collection: Doris Humphrey 
Papers 


Charles H. Woodford, Doris Humph- 
rey's son, has presented the Dance Col- 
lection of the Performing Arts Research 
Center, the New York Public Library 
at Lincoln Center with the Doris 
Humphrey Collection. The collection, 
which is made up of six thousand pieces 
— letters, manuscripts, and memorabilia 
— pertains to every period of Miss 
Humphrey's life, from her birth in 1895 
to her death in 1958, and it even in- 
cludes family papers written by Miss 
Humphrey's parents before her birth. 
Because the years covered were ones of 
important and intense activity for mod- 
em dance, the Collection chronicles the 
struggle of the dance art in twentieth- 
century America. Among the correspon- 
dents are many of Miss Humphrey's 
colleagues including Ted Shawn, Ruth 
St Denis, John Martin, Martha Hill; José 
Limon, and Charles Weidman. The cor- 
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respondence deals with such important 
events as the Denishawn Oriental Tour 
of 1926-27, the formation of the 
Humphrey-Weidman Company and of 
the José Limón Company, the establish- 
ment of the Bennington Dance Festival, 
and the creation of the Juilliard Dance 
Theatre. 

Other acquisitions in the Dance Col- 
lection include: 

fifteen rare stage and costume designs 
by Alexandra Exter, silkscreens by one 
of the founders of cubism and construc- 
tionism; given by Mr and Mrs Nikita 
D. Lobanov-Rostovsky of New York; 

four extremely rare letters written by 
George Balanchine to Serge Dyagilev; 
purchased for the Collection by the 
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Westchester Dance Council in memory 
of the dancer Serge Ismailoff; 

the papers of the Royal Academy of 
Dancing in London, founded in 1920: 
several hundred letters, documents, 
papers and press cuttings, covering also 
the activities of the Vic-Wells Ballet, 
the Sadlers Wells Ballet, and the Royal 
Ballet. Among British dance notables 
represented are Adeline Genee, founder 
president of the Royal Academy, Anton 
Dolin, Ninette de Valois, founder of the 
Royal Ballet, Dame Alicia Markova, 
Robert Helpmann, Moira Shearer, and 
Dame Margot Fonteyn. Added to pre- 
vious holdings, this acquisition makes 
the Library's dance archive the interna- 
tional research center on British ballet. 


Communications 


Hart Crane and Roy Campbell 


By Francis O. MATTSON 
Berg Collection, The New York Public Library 


It is undoubtedly true, as the Times 
Literary Supplement's reviewer wrote 
of John Unterecker's Voyager: A Life of 
Hart Crane, that "it is almost impossible 
to imagine any new material Pug to 
light which would substantially affect, 
let alone supersede, the narrative here 
presented." 

There is, however, at least one minor 
episode in Crane's life of which little 
enough is known — his sojourn with 
Roy Campbell at Martigues, in southeast 
France. The source for this is Crane’s 
letter of June 11 1929 to Allen Tate: 
“Have just come back from two weeks 
visiting Roy Campbell and family at 
Martigues, a sort of Venice and Glou- 
cester combined . . ."? and it is this 
letter which is quoted in the following 
passage from Unterecker's biography: 


1 Feb 19 1971, p 201. 


If second-hand reports can be trusted, 
the Campbells were relieved when, at 
the end of two weeks, Hart went tear- 
ing back to Marseilles. He was never 
an easy visitor and the isolation of the 
house that the South African poet had 
rented at Martigues . . . alternately 
stimulated and depressed Crane. 
“Swimming isn’t good there,” he ex- 
plained to Tate, then hinted there 
were “other features” that made Mar- 
tigues unattractive? 


Without any other first-hand account of 
the visit and the reasons for Crane’s re- 
turn to Marseilles, a rash reader might 
infer, wrongly, that the Campbells had 
behaved so as to offend Crane. But there 
is, in fact, a first-hand report available 
in Campbell’s autobiography, Light on 
a Dark Horse. Campbell’s account 
would suggest that describing Crane as 
"never an easy visitor" is a euphemistic 
way of saying that he could be, as Un- 


- 2 The Letters of Hart Crane 1916-1932 ed Brom Weber (New York: Hermitage House 1952) 
349. - 


8 New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux (1969) 594. 
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terecker amply demonstrates, a very try- 
ing guest. 
The famous American poet Hart 
Crane came to visit us, too. He was 
an extraordinary, tragic creature, who 
appeared in those classical surround- 
ings like a mad howling dervish, 
always weeping, or exalted beyond 
himself. He could neither hold his 
drink nor control his abnormal “queer” 
nymphomania: * he made himself a 
public laughing-stock everywhere 
among the sailors and fishermen, by 
making advances to them, so that we 
had to send him away. He was charm- 
ing when sober, which was seldom: 
he read his wonderful poems like an 
angel, and we were very fond of him, 
but he needed a keeper. He had only 
one religion, the Almighty power of 
the U.S.A. — he believed in Whit- 
man’s vision of it, altogether. When 
drunk, this puny, flatfooted fellow 
would boast for hours about how with 
seventy American marines he could 
conquer Europe. I think the realisa- 
tion of the slump must have broken 
his heart and contributed to his ulti- 
mate suicide. He was forever com- 
paring poverty-stricken Martigues 
with the glory of his native skyscrap- 
ers and Brooklyn bridge.’ 
These interesting glimpses of Crane’s 
embarrassing behavior and chauvinistic 
drunken conversation may be supple- 
mented by a passage from an unpub- 
lished letter of Campbell’s to his painter 
friend Enslin du Plessis. The letter, un- 


dated but clearly written close to the 
event, gives a vivid picture of the cli- 
mactic incident which preceded Crane’s 
departure: 


After you left (the same day) Hart 
Crane the American poet called. He 
is a good poet and we liked him so 
much we had him here a week but he 
went off his rocker completely. We 
had to get him to go away but we 
parted good friends. He was a real 
“Artist in the Family”! We found him 
sitting at 12 at night in the middle of 
the road with his typewriter on one 
side of him and his portmanteau on 
the other crying like a baby. Then he 
tried to jump off the bridge. I think it 
was dope. I managed to get him back 
to his own people.® 


There is an obvious discrepancy here be- 
tween Crane’s “two weeks visiting Roy 
Campbell” and Campbell’s “we had him 
here a week,” but these two reports give 
a vivid picture of Crane’s behavior at 
Martigues and make it unnecessary to 
trust second-hand reports for the Camp- 
bells’ relief at his return to Marseilles. 
But, whether or not the speculation 
about Crane’s use of drugs is valid — 
Unterecker tells us only that Crane 
“had, of course, been drinking heavily 
since his first arrival in Europe. . .”7 — 
it is clear that Campbell’s admiration 
and affection for his difficult guest 
continued in spite of Crane’s erratic 
and apparently self-destructive behavior 
during his stay at Martigues. 


* The Berg Collection of the New York Public Library has an incomplete carbon typescript of 
the autobiography and the corresponding passage on page 475 of the typescript reads: “He 
could neither hold his drink nor his homosexuality.” This was altered to the present stronger 
reading and the phrase, “by making advances to them,” added, probably as the result of a 
marginal comment by an unidentified reader whose queries appear throughout the typescript 
and who has here underscored “his homosexuality” and written “libel?” in the margin. 


5 London: Hollis & Carter (1951) 311-12. 


9 Printed by permission of Curtis Brown Ltd and The Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection 
of English and American Literature, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
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T Voyager 595. 
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“On the Editing of Modern 
American Texts” 


Eprrogs Nore: We are sorry that the 
appearance of the following postscript 
to the discussion printed under this 
heading in March, April, October, No- 
vember, and December 1971 has been 
delayed a year by the suspension of our 
1972 publication, but we trust that the 
parties to and readers of that discussion 
will not find this concluding note amiss. 


Historical Introductions vs 
Personal Interpretations 
By HERSHEL PARKER 
University of Southern California 


Having been granted lavish space [vol 
75 p 337-44] for replying to Donald 
Pizer's strictures against the CEAA [vol 
75 p 147-53], I trespass further on these 
columns only because John Freehafer 
[vol 75 p 419-23] has created a major 
issue between Pizer and me where a 
very small one existed. Pizer recom- 
mended that the introduction of a vol- 
ume include not only “textual and histor- 
ical” material but “critical commentary” 
as well. I took him to mean that in his 
ideal introduction the editor/scholar/ 
critic would provide a history of the 
text (comparable to the “Note on the 
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Text” in a Melville volume), a survey 
of the composition, publication, critical 
reception, and later critical history 
(comparable to a Melville “Historical 
Note”), and a discussion promulgating 
a personal interpretation of the work. 
I argued only that a personal interpre- 
tation was out of place in a “definitive” 
textual edition. Mr Freehafer suggests 
that a critical preface to Moby-Dick 
“could contain a review of existing 
criticism and scholarship, omit all per- 
sonal opinions of the editor, and be both 
valuable and highly verifiable.” Our 
“Historical Note” for Moby-Dick, now 
in first draft, attempts to do precisely 
this, besides offering an objective ac- 
count of what is known of the composi- 
tion, publication, and critical reception 
of the book. Can Mr Freehafer have 
written without seeing the “Historical 
Notes” in such earlier Melville volumes 
as Mardi and White-Jacket? I hope that 
he has not read them and found them 
seriously lacking in either objectivity 
or verifiability. Dismayingly, my con- 
clusion is still true: “The pity is that 
there has been little to learn so far from 
critics who are hostile to, or merely un- 
easy about, the CEAA.” Let us be for- 
bearing with each other: there are 
enough genuine issues at stake without 
our fabricating false ones. 
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The title page of the Schomburg Center's earliest book by a black man: 
Juan Latino's Latin verse Ad Catholicum (Granada 1573) 


The Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture: 


Documenting the Black Experience 


By STANTON F. BIDDLE 
The Schomburg Center 


S ATTENTION has focused on the Black Experience in America, we 
have become increasingly aware of the importance of preserving the 
records of that experience. In order to support scholarly academic research 
in the study of the development of an Afro-American culture with roots in 
both the old and new worlds, we must locate and preserve those primary 
resources which document that development. The Schomburg Center for 
Research in Black Culture has long been acknowledged as one of the out- 
standing institutions dedicated to the study of Africa and peoples of African 
descent throughout the world. 

Located in the heart of Harlem, probably the world’s most publicized 
black community, the Schomburg Center seeks to document the Black 
Experience not only in the United States but throughout the world. The 
core of the Center is its book stock of over 50,000 volumes; there are also 
numerous periodicals, phono discs, art works, and clippings, as well as im- 
portant manuscript and archival records. These represent all aspects of black 
life from ancient African history to the contemporary “revolutionary” move- 
ments in urban America’s black communities. They include studies of African 
cultures, slavery in the Americas, missionary and colonizing efforts, anthropo- 
logical and sociological studies of black societies, works of history, literature, 
music and dance, drama, religion, linguistics, science, psychology, and art. 


History of the Schomburg 


This unique research facility had its beginnings in the 185th Street Branch 
of The New York Public Library during the early 1920s, a period later 
referred to as the “Harlem Renaissance.” The tremendous interest in what 
was then labeled “Negro writing, art, and music” brought hundreds of 


Eprron's Nore: This article is based on a paper delivered by Mr Biddle before the 1970 Annual 
Conference of the Society of American Archivists, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., October 1 
1970 as a part of a panel on “Archival Resources for Black Studies” (Chairman: Vincent Harding, 
Director, Institute of the Black World, Atlanta, Ga; Panelists: Dorothy B. Porter, Librarian, Moor- 
land Collection, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; Jessie Carney Smith, University Librar- 
ian, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn; Stanton F. Biddle, Archivist, The Schomburg Collection, 
The New York Public Library; Willie L. Harriford, Jr, Chief Archivist, The Martin Luther King 
Jr Memorial Center, Documentation Project, Atlanta, Ga.) In December 1972 the name of the 
Schomburg Collection was changed officially to the Schomburg Center for Research in Black 
Culture. The earlier name is used through most of this article. 
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people into the small building. In attempting to adapt the book collection 
of the branch to the increasingly Afro-American character of the neighbor- 
hood, Miss Ernestine Rose, the Librarian, assembled a considerable body of 
material on black people and their place both in history and contemporary 
American society. By 1924 the usage of these books had become so great that 
Miss Rose grew concerned about their future preservation. They were being 
read so avidly that their mortality began to exceed their birth rate. She 
found that many of the titles had gone out of print and were therefore very 
difficult, if not impossible, to replace. She also found that the funds she had 
available were usually inadequate even to replace those volumes which 
were still in print. 

Therefore, in an attempt to cope with this increasingly serious problem 
Miss Rose called together a group of-scholars and community leaders. This 
first Citizens Committee recommended that the most rare books on black 
people be withdrawn from active circulation and instead handled as a refer- 
ence collection. This idea inspired the imagination of many of those con- 
cerned about the study of African-American history and culture, and almost 
immediately the branch began to receive gifts and loans from the private 
libraries of such notable figures in the black community as John E. Bruce, 
Louise Latimer, Hubert H. Harrison, George Young, Dr Charles D. Martin, 
and Arthur A. Schomburg. 

On May 8 1925 Miss Rose's concern and the Citizens’ Committee's efforts 
bore fruit with the official opening of the Division of Negro Literature, His- 
tory and Prints in the 135th Street Branch Library. In outlining the Division's 
plans to the press Miss Rose pointed out the fact that there were similar 
collections of this kind in the Library of Congress, at some institutions such 
as Tuskegee Institute and Howard University, in certain large city refer- 
ence libraries and, of course, in a few private libraries. However, the 135th 
Street Branch Library had the potential to become the largest and most 
valuable such collection in the world. The primary reason was its accessi- 
bility. "We have here in Harlem the greatest Negro city in the world, 
approximately 175,000 colored inhabitants. There should be available for 
these people and for those who have their interests at heart the most inter- 
esting and complete collection that can be formed. These books will foster 
the interest of the children and young folk in the history of their own race 
and inspire them to develop their own talents. The collection should be 
available equally to scholars, to the man in the street and to school children 
of all races." 
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One year later the new Division assumed international importance with 
the addition of the private personal library of Arthur A. Schomburg. This 
collection, which consisted of over 5,000 books, 3,000 manuscripts, 2,000 
etchings, and several thousand pamphlets, was purchased from Mr Schom- 
burg by the Carnegie Corporation, at the urging of three officials of the 
Urban League, for $10,000. It was presented to The New York Public 
Library in 1926 with the understanding that it would be housed in the 185th 
Street Branch as a reference collection. 

Arthur A. Schomburg himself was a Puerto Rican of African descent. He 
was born in San Juan in 1874, was educated in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and came to New York City in 1891 where he was employed for 
many years by the Bankers’ Trust Company. Mr Schomburg found his real 
career in the study of African and Afro-American history. He often recalled 
that this interest was sparked by a casual statement made by one of his 
elementary school teachers. While acknowledging the long tradition of 
accomplishment and achievement of the students’ European ancestors, the 
teacher went on to observe that the dark-skinned African ancestors did not 
provide the same or comparable heritage. In fact, the black man had no 
history. This assertion touched off a fire in Schomburg which still burned 
brightly at the time of his death in 1938. 

Slowly, painstakingly, steadily through the years Schomburg searched 
book markets in Europe, North Africa, Latin America, and the United States 
seeking out the books, documents, pamphlets, and art objects which would 
offer the concrete evidence that the black man did indeed have a long and 
glorious heritage of which his descendants could justly be proud. Among 
the treasures he unearthed were Juan Latino’s Latin verse (Granada 1573) 
and his book on the Escorial (1576). Although Latino, the incumbent of 
the chair of poetry at the University of Granada during the reign of Philip IT, 
had long been acknowledged as the best Latinist of Spain in his day, it was 
not until Arthur A. Schomburg spoke out that scholars were reminded that 
Juan Latino was a full-blooded African. Furthermore, his verse had been 
published twenty years before the first writings of Shakespeare. 

Schomburg also acquired copies of the works of Jupiter Hammon, Amer- 
ica’s first black poet (An Address to the Negroes in the State of New York 
1787); manuscript poems and early editions of the works of Phillis Wheatley, 
another early black poet; copies of the Almanacs (1792 and 1793) compiled 
by Benjamin Banneker, an African-American whose unusual abilities had 
been employed by Thomas Jefferson and others; various editions of William 
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Wells Brown's Clotel; or, The President's Daughter; A Narrative of Slave 
Life in the United States, the first novel by a black American; George Wash- 
ington Williams’ History of the Negro in America from 1619 to 1880 (New 
York 1883) said to be the first such history to be produced in America by 
one of its “gentlemen of color” to receive serious attention by white schol- 
ars. The list goes on to include rare biographies and autobiographies, texts 
of sermons, scrapbooks, memoirs, and other items documenting the black 
man’s history and continuing contributions to modern Western civilization. 

The addition of Schomburg’s private library to the Division of Negro 
Literature, History and Prints marked the real beginning of a movement 
which continues even today. As Schomburg pointed out in an essay included 
in An Anthology of American Negro Literature, “The American Negro must 
remake his past in order to make his future. . . . When we consider the facts, 
certain chapters of American history will have to be reopened.” In direct- 
ing attention to the growing body of documentation in The New York Public 
Library he asserted proudly, ^Here is the evidence!" 

In 1982 a grant from the Carnegie Corporation enabled The New York 
Public Library to hire Arthur A. Schomburg as the first Curator of his 
cherished collection. After his death in 1988, the Negro Division was 
officially designated the Schomburg Collection. Under Dr L. D. Reddick, 
Mr Schomburg’s successor, the scope and activities of the Collection were 
greatly expanded: with the inclusion of lecture series, exhibits, scheduled 
programs on special occasions, and the annual Honor Roll in Race Rela- 
tions Awards. The Collection soon became the focus of international atten- 
tion in the field of Black Studies. Dr Reddick resigned his position in 1948. 
He was replaced for a few months by Dr Dorothy Williams, who was fol- 
lowed by the present incumbent, Mrs Jean Blackwell Hutson, who is now 
designated Chief of the Schomburg Center. 


Variety and Diversity of Holdings 

The Curators of this prized collection built upon the spirit and tradition 
of Arthur A. Schomburg and the others who had participated in the move- 
ment for a Black Collection in the early 1920s. Today the Schomburg Col- 
lection stands as a living monument to their efforts and concerns. It has 
become one of the major resource centers for the study of the Black Expe- 
rience. It has expanded from the original nucleus of reference volumes to a 
present book stock of over 50,000. In addition it includes a wealth of, non- 
book and even non-textual resources which are of immeasurable value to the 
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scholar. The following list is presented in an attempt to illustrate the size 
and diversity of those materials: 


Clipping File — the Collection maintains a file on some nine thousand subject 
headings. Included are clippings from newspapers and magazines, playbills, 
leaflets, pamphlets, book reviews, correspondence, typescripts, and programs. 


Periodicals — the Collection subscribes to over 200 newspapers and magazines. 
Black and inter-racial publications are kept in their entirety either in original 
bound volumes or microfilm copies. The general publications are clipped, and 
relevant articles are incorporated into the Clipping File. 


Photographs — Schomburg maintains a photograph collection of some 15,000 
indexed items plus many thousand more unassorted. These include material 
from the “Harlem on My Mind” Exhibition, picture files from the National Urban 
League, Farm Security Administration, National Youth Administration, New 
York Amsterdam News, as well as general donations from interested individuals. 


Tape Recordings — hundreds of reels of tape recordings have been collected. 
These include poetry readings, lecture series, speeches, musical programs, inter- 
views, etc. 


Phonograph Recordings — over the years a sizeable collection of phonograph 
recordings of early blues and jazz, as well as African and West Indian folk 
music has developed. Recent grants have enabled the staff to expand the hold- 
ings to include contemporary “Soul Music” recordings, prose and poetry read- 
ings, and documentary productions as well. 


Motion Picture Film — a grant from the Urban Center at Columbia University 
provided the Collection with the series of over 100 filmed lectures “Black 
Heritage: A History of Afro-Americans” which was produced in cooperation 
with CBS-TV. The grant also marked the beginning of the projected Archives 
of Black Films, an attempt to document the contributions to and involvement of 
black people in the motion picture industry. 


Microfilm — the continuing microfilming program of the Schomburg Collection 
was until recently a joint venture with the 3M (Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing) Company. The program has made copies of some material held by 
the Collection commercially available to schools and libraries all over the 
world. It has also provided copies of rare and fragile materials thus helping 
to preserve original documents by limiting their direct use. The program has 
further added to the holdings of the Collection by acquiring complete runs of 
black newspapers as well as microfilm copies of the official legislative gazettes 
of a number of African countries. 


Art Works — works by a number of black artists have been donated to the 
Collection or left on indefinite loan. This has resulted in large part from the 
efforts of the now defunct Harmon Foundation as well as individual artists. 
The works include paintings, sculptures, prints, etchings, and even posters. 
Among the artists represented are William E. Braxton, Aaron Douglas, Henry 
O. Tanner, Augusta Savage, Richmond Barthé, and Charles Sebree. 


Artifacts — in addition to the art works, collections of artifacts have been 
donated and lent to the Schomburg over the years as well. Most noteworthy 
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are the Blondiau-Theatre Arts Collection from the Congo which Dr Alain 
Locke helped assemble; Mrs Florence Bruce’s collection of Nigerian artifacts; 
and the Erie deKolb Collection of African Arms and Weapons. 


Special Studies and Research Notes — the Schomburg Collection has become 
the repository of the records of a number of special studies and research projects. 
The two most important are the Carnegie-Myrdal study of the Negro in America 
and the Writers’ Program (WPA) study of “Negroes of New York.” * Many 
writers both black and white who have produced some of the most widely 
acclaimed books on the Black Experience have deposited their research notes 
and relevant manuscripts in the Schomburg. 


Archival Records and Manuscripts — this aspect of the Collection will be dealt 
with in the next section of this paper. For the time being it should merely be 
pointed out that the Schomburg Collection has recently embarked on one of 
the most ambitious projects of this kind in the field of Black Studies in the 
nation — in addition to caring for the resources which had already been accumu- 
lated throughout its lifetime. 


Archival Program 


The role of the Schomburg Collection as an archival institution is by no 
means a recent phenomenon, Arthur A. Schomburg himself illustrated this 
by the fact that he did not limit his collecting to books and published works. 
At the time his private library became a part of The New York Public 
Library it included some 8,000 historical manuscripts. These consisted of 
addresses, sermons, letters, and poems by such personalities as Alexander 
Crummell, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Lemuel Haynes, Phillis Wheatley, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Booker T. Washington, Edward W. Blyden, and many 
others. There were also the signed army orders of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
Haitian military genius who drove Napoleon’s armies into the sea; slave 
certificates of registration; bills of sale for the purchase of slaves; a parch- 
ment-bound Spanish manuscript by Soley Balsas (1757) recounting in poetry 
the life of an African girl who became St Theresa of Salamanca; and many 
other unique treasures documenting the Black Experience. 

In 1986 the New York City Historical Records Survey, a WPA project, 
undertook a program which would result in the first complete calendar of 
the manuscript holdings of the Schomburg Collection. The initial stage of 
the project was completed in 1988 just two weeks before Mr Schomburg’s 
sudden death. The Calendar of the Manuscripts in the Schomburg Collec- 
tion of Negro Literature contained complete entries for some 2,271 record 


* Eprror’s Nore: The “pre-final” manuscript draft of the study was published by The. New 
York Public Library and Oceana Publications in 1967 as The Negro in New York, and is still 
in print and available from our Sales Shops at $7.50. 
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items. These were arranged in eight collections (West Indian, 1716-1817; 
Slavery, 1700-1890; Abolition, 1787-1876; Alexander Crummell Letters, 
1837-1898; Alexander Crummell Sermons, 1840-1897; Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar Collection, 1892-1902; John E. Bruce Collection, 1872-1927; and Mis- 
cellaneous Letters and Papers, 1757-1918). For each item the calendar gave 
date, author, place, a brief summary of contents, a description of the item 
itself (number of pages, autograph document, typed letter signed, autograph 
letter, etc) and finally each item was assigned a collection number and a 
calendar number. Below is a sample from the Bruce Collection: 


1898 Booker T. WASHINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

June 27 Desires to meet Bruce; will address convention of regents 
of University of State of New York while in Albany and 
will be guest of Mrs. McElroy. 

T.LS. lp 11x 8 Bruce W.5 (1290) 


In addition to the item descriptions themselves, the Historical Records 
Survey compiled a comprehensive index to the entire collection and wrote 
up brief biographical sketches of the primary figures represented. The 
Calendar itself was never published because of the advent of World War II 
shortly before its completion in 1942. Nevertheless it has served as an invalu- 
able tool in locating and describing manuscript material housed in the 
Schomburg Collection. 

Between the completion of the Calendar in 1942 and 1967 there was very 
little done in the way of processing or handling manuscripts or archival 
records on an organized basis with two exceptions: the Harry A. William- 
son Collection of Negro Masonry and the Writers’ Program study “Negroes 
of New York." 

Harry A. Williamson was a collector somewhat in the tradition of Arthur 
A. Schomburg. However, his driving interest was in the Black Freemasons 
movement. He sought to document the legitimacy of the black Prince Hall 
Lodges which were not recognized by the white Masons, as well as chroni- 
cle the many and varied activities of these Masons. By 1936 he had accumu- 
lated a considerable amount of material which he donated to The New York 
Public Library to be housed in what was still the Negro Division of the 185th 
Street Branch. His collection represented over thirty years of research and 
included such kinds of records as the proceedings of 59 Grand Lodges of 
Prince Hall dating from 1860; proceedings of Masonic Congresses; Consti- 
tutions of 81 Prince Hall Grand Lodges; Masonic periodicals; and scrap- 
books of newspaper clippings on Masonic activities. In total it represented 
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the most comprehensive body of material on the black Masonic movement in 
the country. Between the original donation and his death in 1965, Mr 
Williamson continued to add to his collection, keeping it current, and in- 
creasing its importance and significance manyfold. 

Although the Williamson Collection might be viewed as an archival 
record group, reflecting as it does the interests and activities of black 
Masonic organizations, it was decided that it should be cataloged as a spe- 
cial book collection and handled accordingly. In 1948 the cataloguer assigned 
~ to the Schomburg Collection, with the assistance of the Curator of the Col- 
lection, drew up a classification system which employed the Dewey Decimal 
numbers 366.10—366.19. The entire collection was divided into 21 categories 
within this range and each item was assigned a number. The following is a 
sample of the guide which was produced: 


366.10 General works, grand lodge proceedings, transactions, etc. 
366.101 Royal and selected masters (everything) 

366.102 Knights templars 

366.103 Royal arch masons 

366.104 ^ Scottish rite masons 

366.105 ^ Foreign lodges 

366.106 ^ Ancient york masons. National grand lodge 

366.107 Periodicals 

366.11 History, philosophy, local lodges (except constitutions) 
366.111 ^ Biography 


The same basic approach was employed in dealing with the manuscripts 
of the Writers’ Program Study of Negroes of New York. The study was a 
series of over forty individual surveys of various aspects of the history and 
culture of black people in the City of New York. It was compiled by the 
workers of the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in New 
York City between 1936 and 1941, and deposited in the Schomburg Collec- 
tion. The surveys analyzed such areas as housing for black people, churches, 
education, medicine and health, migration, sports, theatre, press, motion 
pictures, in addition to historical questions relating to economic develop- 
ments and the development of black communities in each of the City's five 
boroughs. The entire study was cataloged (974.7 W) with subject entries 
for each of the individual surveys and cross references for many of the indi- 
vidual personalities included. 

As stated above, these two instances represent the only major activities 
relating to the processing of manuscript and archival records in the period 
between 1942 and 1967. Individual documents which came into the library's 
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possession during that period were routinely added to the still unpublished 
Calendar of Manuscripts. Additions to the Williamson Collection were either 
assigned Dewey numbers under the special classification set up for them or 
merely placed in storage for future disposition. 

Fortunately the same lack of attention did not extend to acquisitions. 
Between 1942 and 1967 the Schomburg Collection came into possession of 
a number of very important bodies of records. Although there was no appa- 
ratus available for handling bodies of archival records or large manuscript 
collections, it was felt that it was important nevertheless that the Schomburg 
Collection accept these materials as they became available rather than 
allow them to be lost to scholars completely or simply destroyed as refuse. 

The first major body of material to be accepted under this philosophy was 
the Records of the National Negro Congress. This group contained not only 
the records of the Executive Secretaries of that organization, but also records 
relating to a number of its affiliates, namely the Joint Committee on National 
Recovery, Negro Industrial League, and the Negro Labor Victory Commit- 
tee. The records had been deposited in the Schomburg in the very late 40s 
and had remained virtually untouched, in their original state, for nearly two 
decades. 

The largest single body of records accepted under this same primary con- 
cern for preservation came with the demise of the Civil Rights Congress in 
1956. In the resolution officially dissolving the organization, the Civil Rights 
Congress empowered its past National Executive Director, William L. Pat- 
terson, to dispose of the records “as would best suit the interests of the 
American People.” The material consisted not only of the Congress’ own 
records but also included sections of records inherited from several organ- 
izations which had merged to form the Civil Rights Congress. The most 
noteworthy of these was the International Labor Defense, an organization 
which is primarily remembered for its involvement in the famous Scottsboro 
Case. 

In addition to the organizational records listed above, the Schomburg Col- 
lection found itself custodian to a number of other record groups as well. 
Arthur A. Schomburg himself had left a sizeable collection of his own rec- 
ords — primarily correspondence but including unpublished manuscripts, 
research notes, editorials, and articles. The editors of the short-lived Negro 
World Digest deposited several boxes of their records; the family of William 
Pickens, one of the founders and officials of the NAACP, deposited his per- 
sonal files, some 21,000 record items; and in 1965 Dr Hugh Smythe and his 
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wife, both noted scholars and educators, deposited many of their personal 
and professional papers in the Schomburg just before he assumed his post as 
U. S. Ambassador to Syria. 

By 1967 the Schomburg Collection had in its possession several hundred 
thousand archival record items and manuscripts. Many of these were still in 
their original state — packed away in cardboard boxes or rusted metal file 
cabinets, or simply tied in bundles, Some were partially accessible but most 
were totally inaccessible. None had been thoroughly analyzed, so there was 
no way of knowing their full content or significance. 

With the heightened interest in Black Studies resulting from the change 
in emphasis away from integration as a goal in itself to one stressing instead 
self-identity and ethnic pride, the potential contribution of such a large 
body of rare and unique primary sources began to be felt. The proliferation 
of Black Studies programs and its accompanying increase in publication in 
the field brought many more scholars and researchers into the Schomburg 
Collection. Students were no longer content to use merely the standard texts. 
They sought new evidence, they sought differing interpretations of histori- 
cal events, they sought the primary resources upon which the standard works 
had been based. The Schomburg Collection did not have all the answers to 
all of these demands but it was felt that what it did have ought to be made 
available. 

Therefore, in 1967 two concerned scholars secured a grant forthe Schom- 
burg Collection from the Ford Foundation to begin an archival program 
which would not only make its record resources available for study, but also 
would help preserve them for future generations. The original grant of 
$15,000 provided funds for hiring a professional archivist and an assistant 
for 6 months. After many months of searching, an archivist was located and 
hired in late 1967. Unfortunately he was unable to continue in that capacity 
and left after several weeks. It was at this point that The New York Public 
Library turned to its own staff and temporarily assigned two professional 
librarians to the program. Both had had some previous experience in deal- 
ing with archives; one in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, the other in the Oregon State Archives. Together they surveyed the 
problem and examined alternative solutions. The idea of binding and cata- 
loging the material as had been done with the Williamson Collection and 
the Writers’ Program was discounted immediately. It would be too expensive 
and too time-consuming, and it would not meet the anticipated needs of the 
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Collection's users. The idea of calendaring as had been done by the Histori- 
cal Records Survey was also rejected for many of the same reasons. It 
was finally decided that the solution lay not in a librarian's approach to 
historical manuscripts, but, instead the archivist's approach to record collec- 
tions. It was acknowledged that the Schomburg Collection did indeed have 
material which could be classified as archival records and not simply collec- 
tions of unrelated manuscripts. Therefore the two librarians worked out an 
archival program for the Schomburg Collection based on their own expe- 
riences and information gained from publications of the Library of Congress, 
the Society of American Archivists, and the National Archives and Record 
Center. Additional expertise was gathered from visits to other institutions 
such as the New York Public Library's Manuscripts and Archives Division, 
the Tennessee State Archives, Georgia State Archives, and New York City's 
own Municipal Archives. 

By the summer of 1968 the program had been initiated with the work on 
the National Negro Congress Records. One of the librarians was returned to 
his regular assignment elsewhere in the New York Public Library system. 
The other continued the work with a small staff provided by a combination 
of foundation grants, and city, state, and federal government funds. Since 
that time over a million record items have been processed. 

The records themselves include such classes of material as personal and 
business correspondence, minutes of meetings and conferences, manuscripts 
of articles and books, galley proofs of books, legal papers, certificates and 
diplomas, newspaper clippings, organizational publications, financial state- 
ments and ledgers, leaflets, pamphlets, petitions, texts of speeches, tran- 
scripts of court proceedings, etc. The archives are not restricted to paper 
documents but also include such other record forms as photographs, phono- 
discs, tape-recordings, engraved printing plates, X-rays, card files, and 
motion picture film. 

The Archival Program as it has now developed is a six-step process stress- 
ing preservation and accessibility. Those steps are: 


Appraisal — analysis of a body of potentially available records to determine its 
relevance to the Black Experience and to the Schomburg Collection. 


Disposition — the weeding of an accepted record group to minimize duplication 
and the transfer of relevant periodicals and published works to other appropri- 
ate parts of the Schomburg Collection or The New York Public Library. 


Arrangement — the reconstruction of the original arrangement of the records 
where possible; the establishment of a new system where it is not. 
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Description — the preparation of a detailed inventory to the record group 
identifying it and describing its contents and arrangement citing especially sig- 
nificant sections and possible restrictions on usage. 


Preservation — the implementation of measures to reduce the harmful effects 
on original records themselves: removing rusted paper clips, unfolding individ- 
ual documents, transferring material to low-acid content folders, storing records 
in specially designed archival containers; and making copies of all records to 
insure preservation of intellectual content. 


Reference Service — making the records available to students and scholars and 
making their existence and availability known through such tools as the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, and other guides to manuscript and 
archival resources. 


As of September 1972 twenty-five major record groups had been fully 
processed along with several smaller collections of materials, A number of 
other bodies of records have been transferred to the archives from other 
parts of the Schomburg, however; it was decided that full processing was 
not always necessary but rather in some cases the old systems employed in 
the Calendar of Manuscripts or the Library’s cataloging could remain in 
force. The following is a list of some of the material now housed in the 
archives of the Schomburg Collection: 


John Edward Bruce Collection National Negro Congress Record Group 
Civil Rights Congress Record Group Negro Labor Committee Record Group 
Earl Conrad / Harriet Tubman Negro World Digest Record Group 
Collection William Pickens Papers 
Alexander Crummell Collection Arthur A. Schomburg Papers 
Records of the Curator, Schomburg Hugh Smythe Papers 
Collection Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
International Labor Defense Record tion — Central Division (New York) 
Group Richard Wright Collection 
Oakley Johnson Papers Writers’ Program — Negroes of New 
Claude McKay Exhibit Material York (typescripts) 


With the exception of the Records of the Curator of the Schomburg Collec- 
tion, all of the above records have been microfilmed by the Schomburg's 
photographic lab. Master negatives are kept in the New York Public 
Library's photo-vault in its Annex Building on 48rd Street in Manhattan. 
Positive microfilm prints are kept at the Schomburg Collection itself. Copies 
of some records not covered by specific restrictions can be obtained from 
the New York Public Library's Photographic Service. 

Currently the archival staff is in the process of transferring other manu- 
script and archival records from the general collection into the archives. It 
is also actively pursuing a program of acquiring new bodies of records which 
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are becoming available as knowledge about the program spreads. One such 
collection is the personal papers of Dr Robert C. Weaver, former Secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the first Afro- 
American to attain a Cabinet-level position in the Federal Government. 
Another is the personal papers of Lawrence Brown, a pianist and composer 
who was for many years the accompanist of Paul Robeson and Roland 
Hayes as well as a widely acknowledged musician in his own right. 

The Schomburg recently purchased a considerable portion of the private 
library of Kurt Fisher, an Austrian who fled to Haiti during Hitler's rise to 
power in Europe. Fisher developed an intense interest in Haitian history 
and culture. In fact, he married into a prominent Haitian family whose status 
and connections had a great deal to do with the size and quality of the per- 
sonal library he assembled. In addition to the books, many of which were 
rare editions or autographed copies, the collection contains several thou- 
sand very important manuscripts relating to various aspects of Haitian his- 
tory, life, and culture. They include proclamations and correspondence of a 
number of Haitian Presidents dating back to the Haitian and even French 
Revolutions, memoranda and orders from high military and government 
officials, church records, legal documents, charters, property inventories, 
and other kinds of Haitian historical records which are almost impossible to 
find anywhere else today — even in Haiti. 

The records of the organizing committee of the 1968 March on Washing- 
ton for Jobs and Freedom is another recent accession which will prove to 
be a very valuable primary source once it has been properly arranged and 
inventoried. 

Looking into the future the Schomburg Collection expects to continue 
and to expand its archival program. A proposal has been prepared in co- 
operation with Archival Restoration Associates, Inc of Philadelphia which 
calls for the establishment of a full-scale document restoration laboratory in 
Harlem as an affiliate of the Schomburg. This would enable the Collection 
to restore all of the documents and material entrusted to its care, assure their 
preservation, and at the same time provide a potentially profitable compo- 
nent to the Schomburg research complex and the Harlem community. 

Furthermore, plans have been drawn up for the construction of a new 
physical plant for the Collection. It would include not only the present 
library and archival facilities on a greatly expanded scale, but also art 
galleries, exhibition halls, conference and meeting rooms, an auditorium 
equipped for live, television and film presentations, and all the other features 
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which might be needed for a first-rate multimedia educational and cultural 
center. The City of New York has committed itself to the first phase of the 
three-phase project. State, Federal, and private funds will be sought for the 
second and third phases. Hopefully with the addition of temperature and 
humidity control, air-filtration capacities, and other maximum-security and 
preservation features being designed into the new building, the Schomburg 
Collection will be able to offer even more care and protection to its unique 
and invaluable holdings. 

Two other recent developments promise to further enhance the Schom- 
burg’s status as one of the nation’s foremost resource centers for the study 
of the Black Experience. In the Spring of 1972 the Collection was officially 
transferred out of The Branch Library System into the New York Public 
Library’s Research Libraries. This action changed the Schomburg’s organiza- 
tional and administrative relationship to the rest of the Library from that of 
a neighborhood branch with a special subject-area concentration to that of 
a full-fledged reference and research center on the same level as the world- 
famous Performing Arts Research Center at Lincoln Center, the Humanities 
and Social Sciences Research Center at NYPL’s headquarters on Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street, and the Science and Technology Research Center. In 
mid-December 1972 the name of the Collection was changed officially to the 
Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture. The Schomburg today 
stands as an integral and respected component in the New York Public 
Library’s community of research libraries. 

The other recent development was the announcement in late 1971 that the 
National Endowment for the Humanities had made a combination outright 
and matching grant to the Schomburg Collection totalling nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars. In a public statement Dr Ronald Berman, Chairman of 
the Endowment, stressed the Collection’s importance as a “national resource, 
documenting nearly every aspect of the Black Experience.” He stated that 
“the Endowment's support should help insure the continued excellence of 
the Collection and its ability to keep pace with the demands upon it.” 

The grant is intended to help the staff extend bibliographic control over 
all of its holdings regardless of physical form or condition and expand resto- 
ration, duplication, and preservation activities; and to support efforts to estab- 
lish a national information network linking the Schomburg and its vast 
resources to other major Black Studies resource centers across the country. 

The Schomburg Center has come a long way since the opening of the 
185th Street Branch Library’s Division of Negro Literature, History and 
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Prints in 1925. Its archival program has benefitted from the experience of the 
Historical Records Survey in its calendarin g of manuscripts in the late 1930s; 
and from the experiences in dealing with the Williamson Collection and the 
Writers’ Program in the 1940s, and finally with the National Negro Congress 
and other record groups in the late 60s, The present program is a compre- 
hensive program based on the professional standards employed by most of 
the major archival repositories in the nation today. The staff continues to 
expand and increase its competence through practical experience, partici- 
pation in professional conferences, and involving itself in the activities and 


programs of other black resource centers. 
The task of documenting the Black Experience has a long tradition at the 


Schomburg Center. It is hoped that the present programs and the pro- 
jected plans represent concrete, effective, meaningful measures bringing 
Arthur A. Schomburg's dream closer to realization. The Schomburg Cen- 
ter indeed documents the fact that the black man does have a long and 
glorious heritage of which his descendants can justly be proud; African 
peoples have made and continue to make tremendous contributions to the 
development of modern civilization. Years from now scholars and students 
will still be able to examine for themselves the original records. Arthur A. 
Schomburg once stated: “When we consider the facts, certain chapters 
of . . . history will have to be reopened.” Today, more than ever one can point 
to the Schomburg Center and say — HERE IS THE EVIDENCE. 





Schomburg Center 
Frontispiece (reduced) to Phillis Wheat- 
ley's Poems on Various Subjects (1773) 


An Annotated Check List of Writings on 


Linguistics and Literature in the Sixties 


By JEFFERY DANE KLUEWER 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Preface 


R ALL the restrictions in scope imposed by the title of this bibliogra- 

phy, the contents, if less than exhaustive, are much more than cursory. 

The objective was to be representative, while delimiting the field into man- 

ageability. To this end I considered only publications from the sixties and 

only those written in English and dealing with English and American litera- 
ture. 

The study of language is a chaotic field encompassing not only linguistics 
and literature, but also semiotics, philosophy, psychology, anthropology, and 
aesthetics, each area having its various “branches” and “schools.” And it has 
only been in the last decade and a half that linguistics has begun to contem- 
plate universals. The situation is not unlike those uncertain years for physics 
between Sir Isaac's edenic apple experience and the formalization of New- 
tonian mechanics. 

I have compiled this bibliography as a student of literature interested in 
linguistic contributions (and potential contributions) to literary studies. I 
have imposed a bias on my selections in favor of the transformational-gen- 
erative approach to grammar because it is the only branch of linguistics that 
attempts to attain beyond observational and descriptive to explanatory ade- 
quacy (see Noam Chomsky "Current Issues in Linguistic Theory" in Fodor 
and Katz, eds The Structure of Language [Englewood Cliffs, N J: Prentice- 
Hall 1964] Section 2.0). The bias is reinforced by my judgment that the 
more conventional occupations of traditional and descriptive "taxonomic" 
linguistics are trivial and irrelevant to literary studies. Thus, transformational 
studies are, to my knowledge, almost completely represented. 

Along with taxonomic linguistics, I have slighted the more strictly "liter- 
ary" and non-linguistic studies of language and style, the ones usually 
recognizable by the titles such as The Language of X, The Style of Y, or Z's 
Grammar. Also slighted are predominately philosophical and theoretical 
works, studies in psycholinguistics, and statistical and computerized studies. 
Each of these categories is represented, but only superficially. There are 
some unannotated entries, most of them dissertations. If an entry is ynan- 
notated, I have not inspected it, but I have verified it through the Linguistic 
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Bibliography or the MLA Bibliography, or through journal reviews. Annota- 
tions of dissertations have been gleaned from Dissertation Abstracts or from 
journal abstracts, but dissertations were also slighted; they too are only 
superficially represented and are randomly annotated. The bulk of the entries, 
then, represents the linguists who have consistently studied literary texts and 
problems and literary scholars who have studied literary texts linguistically. 
To my knowledge the relevant works of each major author in this field 
(including Chatman, Fowler, Hill, Jakobson, Levin, Ohmann, Riffaterre) 
are listed completely. 

This bibliography is arranged alphabetically according to author. One 
reason for choosing this method rather than arrangement by subject was 
that most articles consider more than one topic and, at this point in linguistic- 
literary studies, categories are rather loosely defined: when do prosodic 
studies become stylistic studiesP When do syntactic studies become semantic 
studies? Next, within the entries for a single author, the bibliography is 
arranged chronologically by publication date in the sixties. Thus, if a work 
was originally published before the sixties and was reprinted during the 
sixties, it is entered according to the date of its reprinting; however, the orig- 
inal place and date of publication are noted (e.g., entry 283: Wheelwright, 
Philip “On the Semantics of Poetry” in 84 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 
(1967) 250-63. Originally published in The Burning Fountain (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press 1940). Also in KR 2 (1940) 263-83).* 


Other idiosyncracies include: 

Roman numerals used for volume numbers of journals are standardized 
to arabic, except where pagination is not consecutive for an entire volume, 
in which case issue numbers are indicated by lower case roman numerals 
(e.g, REL 4 (1963) ii etc). 

Where pagination is consecutive, I have omitted issue numbers. 

Review articles are included as separate entries; short reviews and critiques 
are listed after the annotations of the articles to which they refer. 

References cited by number indicate the entry number in this bibliogra- 
phy, never to a page number: e.g., “84 ELL” refers to entry number 84, 
Chatman and Levin, eds Essays on the Language of Literature. 

The aim throughout has been to avoid confusion and to make this bib- 
liography as usable as possible. To this end entries are cross-referenced within 
the check list, and there are eleven indexes, two of which record references to 
prosodic and non-prosodic analyses of authors, texts, and periods. z 


* See the list of Abbreviations following this Preface, 
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The limitations on this bibliography have caused two regrets: the first 
is the omission of the very important article co-authored by Roman Jakobson 
and Claude Lévi-Strauss, ^'Les Chats’ de Charles Baudelaire" L'Homme; 
Revue française d'anthropologie 2 (1962) i 6-21, which, to my knowledge, 
has been published only in French. It has been criticized by Michael Riffa- 
terre in Yale French Studies 36/37 (1966) 200—42. The second omission is 
that of the journal Linguistic Inquiry which published its first issue in Jan- 
uary 1970. It is published quarterly by the M.I.T. Press and was brought 
into existence in response to the changes wrought upon linguistics by Noam 
Chomsky's Syntactic Structures. Included on its editorial board are Chomsky, 
Morris Halle, Roman Jakobson, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Richard Ohmann, 
Jean Piaget, and Paul Postal. The first issue contains an article by Jakobson, 
"On the Verbal Art of William Blake and Other Poet-Painters" (p 3-23), 
which analyzes Blake's "Infant Sorrow" and its accompanying illustration 
in order to demonstrate the relationships between the geometrical patterning 
in the poem and of the illustration. Similar analyses are made of works by 
Henri Rousseau and Paul Klee. Jakobson's hypothesis is that there is an ana- 
logue between "the role of grammar in poetry and a painter's composition 
based on a latent or patent geometrical order or on a revulsion against geo- 
metrical arrangements." 


Abbreviations 
BJA British Journal of Aesthetics 
BNYPL Bulletin of The New York Public Library 
CCC College Composition and Communication 
CE College English 
CJL Canadian Journal of Linguistics 
CRAS Centennial Review of Arts and Science 
DA Dissertation Abstracts, Series A, The Humanities and 
Social Sciences 
EIC Essays in Criticism 
ELH Journal of English Literary History 
ES English Studies 
FL Foundations of Language 
IJAL International Journal of American Linguistics 
JAAC Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
JL Journal of Linguistics 
KR Kenyon Review 


Lang Language 
Ling Linguistics 
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MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 

MSLL Monograph Series on Language and Linguistics 

NM Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America 

QJS Quarterly Journal of Speech 

REL Review of English Literature 

RPh Romance Philology 

SR Sewanee Review 

TSLL Texas Studies in Literature and Language 


* 


3 Allen, ed Readings 


34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 


42, Davie, ed Poetics 


49 Dolezel and Bailey, eds SS 
62 Fowler, ed ESL 

78 Garvin, ed Prague Reader 
155 Leed, ed CLS 

170 Lunt, ed PSICL 


227 Preminger, ed Encyclopedia 


249 Sebeok, ed SL 


* 


Harold B. Allen, ed Readings in Applied 
English Linguistics, 2nd ed. Entry 3 

Seymour Chatman and Samuel R. Levin, 
eds Essays on the Language of Litera- 
ture. Entry 34 


Donald Davie, ed Poetics: Proceedings 
of the First International Conference 
of Work-in-Progress Devoted to Prob- 
lems of Poetics, Warsaw, August 18- 
27, 1960 1. Entry 42 


Lubomir Dolezel and Richard W. Bai- 
ley, eds Statistics and Style. Entry 49 

Roger Fowler, ed Essays on Style and 
Language, Linguistic and Critical 
Approaches to Literary Style. Entry 
62 


* 


Paul L. Garvin, ed A Prague School 
Reader on Esthetics, Literary Struc- 
ture and Style, 3rd printing. Entry 78 

Jacob Leed, ed The Computer and Lit- 
erary Style: Introductory Essays and 
Studies. Entry 155 


Horace G. Lunt, ed Proceedings of the 
Ninth International Congress of Lin- 
guists, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
August 27-31, 1962. Entry 170 


Alex Preminger, ed Encyclopedia of 
Poetry and Poetics. Entry 227 


Thomas Sebeok, ed Style in Language. 
Entry 249 


39 
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The Check List 


Abercrombie, David “A Phonetician’s View of Verse Structure” Ling 6 (1964) 
5-13. Reprinted in his Studies in Phonetics and Linguistics (Language and Lan- 
guage Learning, 10) (London: Oxford University Press 1965) 15-25 1 


Abercrombie asserts that there is a single thing, "speech rhythm," which occurs in poetry, 


prose, and conversation, and that it is the basis for all rhythm. "Speech rhythm" is based on 


the rhythmic movements of the human body; these movements are described, named, and applied 
to verse. It is asserted that classical prosody is inapplicable to the realities of rhythm. Aber- 
crombie’s analysis allows him to consider such (aclessical) concepts as the rhythmic stress of 
silence. The phenomena he describes are reminiscent of W. C. Williams’ description of the 
“variable foot” and Charles Olson’s “projective verse.” 


Abernathy, Robert “Rhymes, Non-Rhymes, and Antirhyme” in To Honor Roman 
Jakobson 1 (The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 1-14 2 


Abernathy argues that the concept of rhyme has been taken for granted and imprecisely 
defined, and that, as a result, the place of rhyme in various kinds of verse has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. To right this wrong Abernathy attempts to show that non-rhyme plays as 
important a role as rhyme in verse design. 


Allen, Harold B., ed Readings in Applied English Linguistics 2nd ed (New York: 
3 


Appleton, Century, Crofts 1964 [originally published 1958] ) 

Only section VU, “Linguistics and the Study of Literature,” is of immediate interest, and 
the selections in it are decidedly mediocre. 

See entries 72, 112, 133, 262. 

Linguistics and English Linguistics (Goldentree Bibliographies) (New York: 
Appleton, Century, Crofts 1966) 4 
A selected bibliography divided by topics. The pertinent section, “Stylistics; Linguistics 

and Prosody,” has 4] entries. 
Bailey, Richard W. "Current Trends in the Analysis of Style" Style 1 (1967) 1-14 5 


—— and Dolores M. Burton English Stylistics: A Bibliography (Cambridge, Mass: 
M.LT. Press 1968) 6 


An excellent bibliography. Section H lists by periods stylistic studies from classical times 
to the nineteenth century. Section III concerns modern stylistic studies; of particular interest 
are the sub-sections “Prose Stylistics” and “Style in Poetry.” Occasional annotations. 


Bailey, Richard W. see also entry 48 for co-authorship with Lubomir Doleze! 
Baker, Sheridan "English Meter Is Quantitative" CE 21 (1960) 309-15 7 


Baker argues for the primacy of the iambus despite its frequent variations into ionic, trochaic, 
and spondaic feet. Not insightful about what other authors have described as the "inter-play" 
or "tension" between the ideal iambic pattern and actual variations in poetic lines. 

Baker, William E. "The Syntax of English Poetry: 1870-1930" Dissertation: Uni- 

versity of California, Berkeley 1964 8 


Attempts to demonstrate the aesthetic function of syntax in modern poetry. Analysis of 
500 lines from each of 30 poets, 15 from the period circa 1870 and 15 from the period circa 1930. 
Abstracted: Ling 18 F965) 85-86. r 


—— “Literary Criticism and Linguistics” Style 2 (1968) 1-5 9 


Barry, Sister Mary Martin An Analysis of the Prosodic Structure of Selected Poems 
of T. S. Eliot (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America 1969) ' 10 
Critique: Hrushovski 126 p 182. 
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Bateson, F. W. see entries 68, 69 for co-authorship with Roger Fowler 


Beardsley, Monroe C. “The Language of Literature” in 34 Chatman and Levin, 
eds ELL (1967) 283-95. Originally published in his Aesthetics (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and World 1958) I 
An attempt to give a semantic definition of literature, this excerpt is little more than the 


elaborate drawing of distinctions predicated upon the judgment that linguistic utterances acquire 
meaning in their "capacity to formulate beliefs.” 


Beardsley, Monroe C. see also entries 286, 287 for co-authorship with W. K. Wim- 
satt 


Beaver, Joseph C. “A Grammar of Prosody" CE 29 (1968) 310-21 12 


Following Halle and Keyser (91) and including Chatman's (30) five types of syllables, 
Beaver studies the rhythmic regularity of tetrameter and trimeter verse and the differences 
between iambic and trochaic verse. As a result of the iambic-trochaic study, Beaver is led to 
suggest that the Halle-Keyser system will provide a “grammar of verse,” a set of rules that 
will determine metricality in the way that syntactic rules can determine grammaticality. Another 
part of this paper on the relative density of stress maxima occupancy suggests that occupancy 
may be useful for metrical-stylistic analysis. 


—— “Progress and Problems in Generative Metrics” in Bill J. Darden et al, eds 
Papers from the Fourth Regional Meeting, Chicago Linguistic Society, April 
19-20, 1968 (Chicago: Department of Linguistics, University of Chicago 1968) 
146-55 13 
An assessment and discussion of aspects of the “generative metrics" introduced in 1966 by 

Halle and Keyser (91). Topics considered are placement and actualization of stress maxima, 

analysis of metrical styles, phrasal vs lexical stress rules, contrastive stress, secondary accent in 

polysyllabic words, and syntactic juncture. 


Bennett, James R. “An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Writings on English 
Prose Style” CCC 16 (1965) 248-55 14 
Approximately 120 entries, few from the sixties and only one labeled linguistic. 


Bennett, Paul E. “The Statistical Measurement of a Stylistic Trait in Julius Caesar 
and As You Like It” in 49 Dolezel and Bailey, eds SS (1969) 29-41. Originally 
published in Shakespeare Quarterly 8 (1957) 33-50 15 


Explication and application of G. U. Yule’s formula for noun-counting as a means of measur- 
ing lexical repetitiveness in a text. 


Bibliographie Linguistique see Linguistic Bibliography entry 165 


Bickerton, Derek “Prolegomena to a Linguistic Theory of Metaphor” FL 5 (1969) 
34-52 16 


n eis approaches to metaphor have obscured issues because they are based on the 
following false assumptions: 1) that words have fixed meanings, a position which ignores dia- 
chronic changes; 2) that the meaning of a sentence is the sum of the meanings of the words 
which compose it, a position which ignores the effect of syntactic structures on meaning; and 
3) that “interpretability of texts is mode-of-discourse free,” a position which ignores the power 
of “context” (situation, role, and topic) to produce formally distinguishable modes of discourse. 
The fundamental assumption, underlying these Bropositions holds that the meaning exists in 
language. Bickerton holds that “understanding” depends on interpretation and that “meanin 
exists (if anywhere) in the x arp Jangunge: er relationship. He discovers in words “arbi- 
trary attribute attachment" which assigns particular (often metaphoric) qualities to them, e.g., 
“iron”, which has the attribute of hardness attached to it in the collocation "iron will.” He finds 
enerative ars approach to metaphor as rule violation inadequate because it fails to 
distinguish etween metaphoric and non-metaphoric rule violations and because its tree structure 
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cannot represent a semantic system including attribute attachment and metaphor. He suggests 
a more adequate system based on a “multidimensional grid, with no fixed rank-ordering of 
categories” that could be represented by an analogue of a Jakobson-Halle distinctive feature 


grid. 


Binns, A. L. ^'Linguistic Reading: Two Suggestions of the Quality of Literature" 
in 62 Fowler, ed ESL (1966) 118-34 17 


Binns systematically inquires whether "the features which distinguish literature from non- 
literature are describable in linguistic terms." He first rejects three linguistic approaches to 
literature: 1) that makes no distinction between literature and ordinary discourse, 2) that 
magnifies the abstract, distant, "unreal," fictive aspects of literature out of proportion, and 3) 
that proposes to construct a grammar which will generate all and only the sentences of literature. 
He then rejects what he considers to be trivial differences between literature and non-literature: 
the distinction between the spoken and written forms of lan e, the use of a particular vocab- 
ulary, and the distinction between autotelic and teleologically determined language. The major 
portion of the paper is then devoted to explaining the two dif icennes that Binns finds significant: 
"the relationship between the language and the decisive context of situation" (illustrated by 
passages from Pope's Epistle of the Use of Riches and from Beowulf) and "the field of usage 
scanned by the reader to establish his response to individual words" (illustrated by a passage 
from Sidney's Astrophel and Stella). 


Bloomfield, Morton W. “The Syncategorematic in Poetry: From Semantics to Syn- 
tactics" in To Honor Roman Jakobson 1 ('The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 
309-17 18 
Bloomfield extends Jakobson's distinction between the metaphoric and metonymic functions 

of language into a discussion of the poetic effects of syntax and metonymy, elements which are 

often neglected in favor of semantic and metaphoric concerns. The metonymic function of 
poetic language calls attention to itself Uoremreme ings provides structure, and increases 

“intransivity.” Bloomfield examines the poetic devices grouped under the general headings of 

repetition, deviation, and ambiguity in light of the metonymic function. Under the first heading 

he discusses Robert Frost's "Acquainted with the Night." 


Boggs, W. Arthur “A Linguistic Definition of Poetry" BNYPL 66 (1962) 117-36 19 


Bowers, Fred “An Evaluative Study of the Transformational Generative Approach 
to the Syntactic Description of Thomas Deloney’s Prose” Dissertation: Univer- 
sity of British Columbia (1968) 20 
Abstracted: DA 28 (1968) 3656-57. ' 


Brooke-Rose, Christine “A Grammar of Metaphor” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds 
ELL (1967) 197-208. Excerpts from her A Grammar of Metaphor (London: 
Martin Secker and Warburg 1958) 21 


Brooke-Rose considers metaphor to be the replacement or identification of one word, concept, 
thing, or person with any other. Using traditional grammatical analysis, she proposes to study 
the chal aake of this replacement or identification. This excerpt focuses on five types of noun 
metaphor and also contains a shorter outline of ten types of verb metaphor, all illustrated. 


Brown, Huntington Prose Styles: Five Primary Types ( Minnesota Monographs in 
the Humanities, 1) ( Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press 1966) 22 


Using “functional and historical principles,” Brown attempts to describe “types of style” as 
distinct from the “styles” of particular individuals, periods, schools, or fashions.. "Functional" 
in this context refers to what is needed by a speaker in a particular situation to accomplish an 
intended task vis-a-vis an audience; style, in other words, is an adaptation to the conditions of 
various kinds of human “transactions.” “Historical” refers to the observation that when a 
particular transaction is important enough to warrant repetition, that transaction becomes 
standardized. On the basis of these “principles” Brown identifies five generic types of style: 
the “deliberative style” of persuasion; the “expository style” of the treatise, lesson, and sermon; 
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the “tumbling style" of journalism and colloquial story-telling; the “prophetic style" of Biblical 
prophecy, stoic philosophy, and the essay; and the “indentured style" of legal documents and 
private formal messages. 


Browne, Robert M. "Grammar and Rhetoric in Criticism" TSLL 3 (1961) 144- 
57 23 


A structural analysis of Wallace Stevens’ “The Snow Man” demonstrating the interrelations 
between the grammatical, rhetorical, and poetic structures. 


Burton, Dolores M. see entry 6 for co-authorship with Richard W. Bailey 


Cannon, Garland “Linguistics and Literature” CE 21 (1960) 255-60 24 


Published in February 1960, this paper reviews some of the first attempts at collaboration 
between linguists and critics. As he speculates about what the future holds, Cannon imagines 
four limitations to linguistic analysis, all of which center on aspects of the problem of analyzing 
various performances of the same work. 


—— “Linguistics and the Performance of Poetry” CCC 16 (1965) 20-26 25 


Cannon surveys some early attempts at the application of linguistic techniques to literary 
texts, especially those based on the Trager-Smith system. He finds three “frailties” in those 
structu app ications: 1) analysis of segments took precedence over consideration for the 
whole, 2) linguistic transcriptions dissolved imaginative (and, presumably, intentional) am- 
biguities (see also Levin 159), and 3) no single reading can be authoritative. Cannon then 
argues that the transformational model of grammar is potentially the most useful to literary 
studies because it can study the three major kinds of deviation in poetry: grammatical shift, 
nonsensical context, and non-English word order. Brief illustrations from Cummings and Auden. 

Critique: Hill 116 p 352-53. 


Carroll, John B. "Vectors of Prose Style" in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 283-92. 
Reprinted in 49 Dolezel and Bailey, eds SS 147-55 26 


Report of a "factor analysis" of 150 English prose passages utilizing various "statistical 
indices” to determine “stylistic content.” The report culminates with a graph representing the 
"style profiles" of a selection from F. Scott Fitzgerald's A Diamond As Big As the Ritz and from 
Mickey Spillane’s Vengeance Is Mine. 

Critique: Householder 125, 


Chatman, Seymour B. “Comparing Metrical Styles” in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 
149-72. Reprinted in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 132-55 27 


A comparison of the metrical styles of Donne and Pope using Donne’s Satire II and Satire IV, 
which Pope imitated. This thorough analysis both of the poets’ styles and of the concept of 
meter itself centers on three kinds of ue variations: syllable count, arrangement of icti in 
a line, and potential phrasing suggested by punctuation, context, syntax, etc. 

Critique: Hollander 120; Householder 125. 


—— “Linguistic Style, Literary Style and Performance: Some Distinctions” 
MSLL 13 (1962) 73-81 28 


A casual discussion of the stylistics of literary performances, drawing on Beardsley's cate- 
gories of cognitive, emotive, and geor purport of a speech act, and focusing on the differences 
and overlaps between a literary character's style and an individual performer's style. Brief and 
inconclusive examples from performances of Eliots The Waste Land are included. 


— [Review of 42 Davie, ed Poetics] Ling 8 (1964) 107-23 29 
—— A Theory of Meter (Janua Linguarum, 36) (London, The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton 1965) 30 


` An attempt to demonstrate the use of structural linguistics for a theory of meter. Chapter II, 
“The Nature of Rhythm,” makes a psychological distinction between “primary rhythm” (rhythm), 
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which is unperceived, and “secondary rhythm” (meter), which is perceived; the position is 
not far from an assertion that meter is in the ear of the hearer. Chapter IH, “Phonological 
Backgrounds to Metrical Analysis," attempts to identify the linguistic features that comprise 
“secondary rhythm” by discussing the syllable (the “metrical event”), the ictus, lexical stress, 
and phrase accent. Chapter IV, “Objective Analyses of Metrical Properties,” is a survey of 
mechanical analyses of performances and, following Jakobson (134), distinguishes verse design 
(abstract mieten, verse instance (a line written in, but sometimes varying from, some abstract 
meter), and performance. Chapter V, “Components of English Meter,” explains metrical elements 
in structural terms in an attempt to replace trained intuition with procedure. The most important 
conclusion is that the lexical stress of polysyllables is the most influential element that determines 
meter. In Chanie VI eleven commercially available prrtormános of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 18 
are spectographically analyzed and the results collated in order to test the theory presented in 
Chapter V. Chapter VII, “The Function of Meter,” inquires into the role of meter in poetry 
and concludes that, among many other functions, meter collaborates with meaning, is a sign 
of a poet’s control, confirms semantic movements, and signals genre specification. 
Critique: Fowler 61. 


—— “On the Theory of Literary Style" Ling 27 (1966) 13-25 31 


Agrees with Wimsatt and Beardsley that style is not merely ornament, but attacks their ideas 
as overly comprehensive; mentions Ohmann’s (218) description of style as choice. Compares 
sections of Pope's, Dryden’s, and Chapman’s translations of the Iliad. An interesting discussion, 
but lacking a conclusion. 


“Stylistics: Quantitative and Qualitative” Style 1 (1967) 29-43 32 


—— and Samuel R. Levin “Linguistics and Poetics” in 227 Preminger, ed Ency- 
clopedia (1965) 450-57 33 


Considers whether linguistics and poetics have the same function by determining how or if 
linguistic and extralinguistic factors contribute to the unique status of the poem. Discusses 
psychological responses to poems, the relationship of literary criticism and linguistics, the 
utility of linguistic techniques in dealing with linguistic features in poetry, the sentence as the 
boundary of linguistic analysis vs “discourse analysis” and suprasegmentals; reviews articles 
dealing with poetic language on the phonological, lexical, and syntactic levels and dealing 
with metrics; discusses the question of oral performance, statistical studies, and the use of 
generative grammar in poetic analysis. 








and Samuel R. Levin, eds Essays on the Language of Literature (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin 1967) 


This collection, offered as a contribution to “reconciliation” between linguists and literary 
critics, contains thirty-two essays, divided into five sections and preceded by an introduction. 
The collection will acquaint the reader with most of the major concepts ind. issues in each of 
the five areas of mutual linguistic and literary concern. Articles are reprinted with their footnotes 
and bibliographies. 

For Sound Texture, see entries 128, 184, 185, 221. 

For Metrics, see entries 27, 61, 122, 138, 282, 287. 

For Grammar, see entries 21, 72, 92, 162, 193, 216. 

For Form and Meaning, see entries 11, 134, 194, 205, 230, 283. 

For Stylistics, see entries 40, 118, 141, 199, 218, 234, 237, 285. 

Reviewed: R. Gunter CCC 19 (1968) 44—46, 51. 


Childs, Barney “Articulation in Sound Structures: Some Notes Toward an Analytic” 
TSLL 8 (1966) 423-45 35 


Childs first discusses many of the problems that have plagued prosody, mentioning the 
counterpoint between meter and rhythm, traditional prosody, the Trager-Smith stress system, 
and W. C. Williams’ “variable foot.” He introduces the concept of “pulse” or “beat,” the 
“anheard” and “unmarked” sound ordering of an individual performance, in order to account 
for pauses and silences, and mentions several idiosyncratic poetic notations (MacLeish, Pound, 
Patehen ) for “pulse.” Sound prominence depends on a variation of energy, he decides, and he 
then outlines a system of musical notation to codify the “energy” of poetic music, 
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Chisholm, W. S., Jr “Sentence Patterns in The Sound and the Fury” Dissertation: 
University of Michigan 1964 36 


A computerized analysis of the syntactic structures designed to determine the relationship 
between grammatical construction and literary effects. Results are broken down by section, 
by character, for the narrator, and for the novel as a whole. 

Abstracted; Ling 26 (1966) 96-98. 


“An Exercise in Syntactic Stylistics” Ling 33 (1967) 24-36 37 

Following Saporta (245), Chisholm asserts that poetry is a sub-class of language, that 
stylistic analysis is primarily classificatory, and that a “poem means what it means largely 
because of its structure.” Analysis of syntax of Cummings’ “What if a much of a which of a wind.” 


Closs, O. E. E. “A Grammar of Alfred's Orosius" Dissertation: University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 1964 38 
The syntactic structures of a partial transformational grammar for Old English prose circa 


900, that is, the Alfredian translation of Orosius' Historica Adversum Paganos. 
Abstracted: Ling 14 (1965) 110-12. 


Cott, Jeremy "Structures of Sound: The Last Sentence of Wuthering Heights" 
TSLL 6 (1964) 280-89 39 
Cott finds two principle structures of sound, one provided by "patterns of idiom," i.e., syntax 

and diction (which Cott describes in terms of traditional grammar), and the other provided by 

"sound on its own level,” i.e., meter, rhythm, counterpoint, on the basis of which he attempts 

some comments on the interrelation of sound and sense. 


Croll, Morris W. "The Baroque Style in Prose" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 
(1967) 341-61. Originally published in Kemp Malone and Martin B. Rudd, 
eds Studies in English Philology (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press 
1929) 40 


A study of prose style from the late sixteenth to the late seventeenth centuries which con- 
centrates on the sentence as the elemental unit. 'The study is, thus, concerned with punctuation, 
conjunction, and clauses and discovers a "curt style" and a "loose style." 


Cummings, D. W. "Towards a Theory of Prosodic Analysis for English Metrical 
Verse" Dissertation: University of Washington 1965 41 


Deals with a theory of meter based on Gestalt psychology of perception. Poems from Herbert's 
The Temple are used throughout as examples. 
Abstracted: DA 27 (1966) 177; Ling 40 (1968) 144-45. 


Davie, Donald, ed Poetics: Proceedings of the First International Conference of 
Work-in-Progress Devoted to Problems of Poetics, Warsaw, August 18-27, 1960 x 
(The Hague: Mouton 1961) 42 


See entries 29, 43, 94, 191, 181, 257, 261, 267. 
Reviewed: Chatman 99. 








"The Relation between Syntax and Music in Some Modern Poems in Eng- 
lish” in 42 Davie, ed Poetics (1961) 203-14 43 


Dean, Christopher “Chaucer's Use of Function Words with Substantives” CJL 9 
(1964) ii 67-74 44 
Application of C. C. Fries (American English Grammar) "new" (1940) approach to 

descriptive grammatical analysis to Chaucer. Compares Chaucer's usage to modern English and 

uses a statistical analysis of 2600 lines, mostly from The Canterbury Tales. 


De Groot, A. Willem "The Description of a Poem" in 170 Lunt, ed P9ICL (1964) 
294—300 45 
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De Groot is engaged in what he calls “descriptive poetics” which concerns itself with the 
“aesthetic features” of a poem that create a poem’s “gestalt.” A “scale of aesthetic relevance,” 
a function of the particular poem under consideration, of the particular language, and of the 
particular period, will determine the classification of these features. The features are construed 
as the “gestalt factors” of segmentation, dominance, alternation, correspondence, and harmony 


of line with theme. 
Dembrowski, P. F. see entry 202 for co-authorship with D. G. Mowatt 


Devoto, Giacomo Linguistics and Literary Criticism trans M. F. Edgerton, Jr 
(New York: S. F. Vanni 1963) 46 


This book was translated and published, according to the author, in order to acquaint the 
American public with various theoretical problems being debated in Italy. Beginning with 
Saussure, Devoto asks us to see criticism as corresponding to parole, "grammar" flingoistics?) 
as langue, and stylistics, which functions to connect these two, as langue individuelle. Most of 
the book is devoted to the relationships between stylistics and criticism from three viewpoints: 
that of the reader, that of the formation and development of literary traditions, and that of 
the stylistic constituents of the literary work. These cons are described in terms of verbally 
created geometric forms and are explained by a bizarre vocabulary drawn from law and eco- 
nomics. Unindexed. 


Dolezel, Lubomir “The Typology of the Narrator: Point of View in Fiction” in To 
Honor Roman Jakobson 1 (The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 541-52 47 
Working with structural theory, that is, engaged in intrinsic, formal, deseriptive aye 

Dolezel constructs a tentative theoretical framework of narrative types. In the process he outlines 

most of the basic issues involved in structural theory as they apply to narration. 


“A Framework for the Statistical Analysis of Style” in 49 Dolezel and Bailey, 
eds SS (1969) 10-25 48 


Believing style to be “a probabilistic concept” and, therefore, open to statistical description, 
Dolezel offers various formulae and schemata for the analysis of style. Apparently equating 
“statistical” with “scientific,” he asserts that the “taxonomy of styles” produced by his theory 
will provide “the explanation of stylistic differences.” Contains references to statistical and 
computer-oriented stylistics. 


— and Richard W. Bailey, eds Statistics and Style (New York: American 
Elsevier 1969) 49 


An indexed collection of essays on statistical theory and the application of mathematical 
techniques to stylistic analyses. Bailey's article is an historical survey of the subject which 
includes an extensive bibliography. 

See entries 15, 26, 48, 102, 149, 152. 


Doyno, Victor “Poetic Language and Transformation” Style 1 (1967) 151-57 50 


Eaton, Trevor The Semantics of Literature (De Proprietatibus Litterarum, Minor 
Series, 1) (The Hague: Mouton 1966) 51 


Uses Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning as a basis for distinguishing between 
the analytic and functional schools of semantic thought. The analytic school’s point of view is 
adopted and the meaning of the literary work is described as the totality of relevant references 
in ike mind of the author during composition, in the minds of readers while reading, and the 
totality of referents to which these references are adapted. 

Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 86-87. 


Emma, Ronald D. Milton’s Grammar (Studies in English Literature, 2) (The 





Hague: Mouton 1964) 52 
Analysis based on a relatively small amount of material; approach based on traditional 
grammar. 


Reviewed: Ikegami 130. 
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Enkvist, Nils Erik “On Defining Style: An Essay in Applied Linguistics” in 253 
Spencer, ed Linguistics and Style (1964) 1-56 53 
A theoretical essay on style; Enkvist reviews classical approaches to style, literary vs linguistic 
stylistics, and the definitions and classifications of style, before offering his own definition: “the 
style of a text is the aggregate of the contextual probabilities of its linguistic items.” The major 
part of this essay explains the features and details of his definition. 
Reviewed: D. Crystal JL 1 (1965) 178-79. 


Fenyo, Jane K. “The Sounds of Poetry" Dissertation: City University of New York 
1968 54 
Prominent in this work are Thomas Campions "Now Winter Nights" and T. S. Eliot’s The 


Waste Land. 
Abstracted: DA 28 (1968) 2644—45. 


Fisiak, Jacek Morphemic Structures of Chaucer's English ( Alabama Linguistic and 
Philological Series, 10) ( University, Ala: University of Alabama Press 1965) 55 
Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 147. 


Fitch, P. M. "The Language of the Last Three Major Plays of Eugene O'Neill" Dis- 
sertation: Stanford University 1966 56 


Analysis of Moon for the Misbegotten, A Touch of the Poet, and Long Day's Journey into 
Night. 
Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 147-48. 


Fogelman, R. H. “Semantic Systems in Anglo-Saxon Poetry” Dissertation: Univer- 
sity of Virginia 1965 57 


Defines and describes the Anglo-Saxon genre of gnomic poetry. 
Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 148-50. 


Fonagy, Ivan “Communication in Poetry" Word 17 (1961) 194—218 58 


A rather random discussion of poetry intended to demonstrate (with the aid of statistical 
and other “tests”) that poets attempt to “communicate the incommunicable” by reducing gram- 
matical and semantic redundancy (also called “entropy” ). Examples from German and French 
poetry and T. S. Eliot. 


“Form and Function of Poetic Language” Diogenes 51 (1965) 72-110 59 


A discussion of poetry that touches briefly, but not incisively, on a variety of important topics 
such as sound and meaning, syntactic inversion, grammatical substitution, communication of 
unconscious thoughts, style, and form and function. Many multi-lingual poetic illustrations; 
references to statistical tests. 


Fowler, Roger “Linguistics, Stylistics: Criticism?” Lingua 16 (1966) 153-65 60 

Fowler reviews various techniques of “linguistic criticism” beginning with those derived 
from the Trager-Smith system, then the transformational-generative, the “levels-and-categories” 
taxonomic, and the Bloomfieldian structural. He concludes that there is indeed a wide range 
of techniques compatible with literary criticism’s demand for the “close reading.” Fowler offers 
a three-leveled program for a linguistically based “verbal analysis” consisting of 1) a formal, 
but purposeful and selective, description of linguistic structure, 2) a stylistics that recognizes 
the meanin patterns in that structure and determines what linguistic choices have been 
made to achieve that pattern, and 3) criticism, i.e., evaluation and interpretation. 


“Structural Metrics” Ling 27 (1966) 49-64. Reprinted in 34 Chatman and 
Levin, eds ELL 156-69 61 
A chapter-by-chapter critique of Chatman’s Theory of Meter (30), charging that Chatman 

did not go far enough. Specifically, the “prose rhythms” of English (as particular instances of 

the generalized abstraction of meter) ought to be analyzed as the phonological component of 

its grammar in order to study the ictic patterns of verse. 
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— Essays on Style and Language. Linguistic and Critical Approaches to Liter- 
ary Style (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1966) 62 
A mediocre collection of excursions into “linguistic stylistics” by a group of linguists and 

critics; the best articles are Fowler’s own. 

See entries 17, 63, 64, 154, 241, 251. 
Reviewed: Vendler 275. Critique: Gardner 77, passim. 
See also: Fowler and Bateson 68, 69. 


—— “Linguistic Theory and the Study'of Literature" in 62 Fowler, ed ESL 
(1966) 1-28 63 


A general discussion of the linguistic study of literary texts and the ensuing need to explore 
its relation to literary criticism. Fowler comments on most of the crucial problems facing 
“linguistic stylistics” by enumerating various three-unit structures in Bacon’s essay “Of Studies. 

Critique: Gardner 77 p 67-70, et passim. 


“Prose Rhythm’ and Metre” in 62 Fowler, ed ESL (1966) 82-99 64 


Fowler explains the three-part distinction between meter, rhythm, and performance and 
some of the Trager-Smith phonology system; he then discusses the relationship between the 
phonology required by the “prose rhythm” and by atical and lexical meaning, and the 
phonology imposed by the meter. His discussion of “metrical-grammatical ‘fit’” is divided into 
two parts: 1) on the sentence/line level where the tension between the meter and the rhythm 
is described in terms of the “counterpoint” caused by enjambment and 2) on the word/foot level 
where the tension is described in terms of the “syncopation” caused by the non-coincidence of 
meter and grammar. Fowler concludes his discussion by suggesting that the suitability of iambic 
measures to English is caused not by the correspondence of its meter with the prose rhythm 
(which it lacks), but by the non-correspondence of meter and rhythm which “necessitates a 
constant syncopation . . . inviting poets to be metrically complex.” 


—— “Linguistics and the Analysis of Poetry” Critical Survey 3 (1967) 78-89 65 


A linguistic analysis of Cummings’ “Anyone lived in a pretty how town” revealing a “close 
coherence of linguistic patterns” at the lexical, grammatical, and metrical levels. 


—— “What Is Metrical Analysis?” Anglia 86 (1968) 280-320 66 
—— “On the Interpretation of ‘Nonsense Strings” JL 5 (1969) 75-83 67 


“Nonsense string” means an “ungrammatical string”; this paper is a contribution to the 
study of “grammaticalness” as a concept for dealing with deviant poetic language. Fowler holds 
that there is as yet no definition for "ungrammatical string" and proposes that such strings be 
looked upon as a dialect, since las spam has nothing to do with their correct interpretation 
and since their interpretation depends on a syntactic attitude that is independent of the knowl- 
edge of the syntax of the language. Fowler uses Cummings’ “Anyone lived” for illustration. 


—— and F. W. Bateson “Argument II: Literature and Linguistics” EIC 17 (1967) 
322-47 68 
Fowler in his section (322-35) discusses the relation of linguistics to criticism and defends 

the relevance of linguistics by way of responding to H. H. Vendler’s review (275) of his Essays 

(62). 

Bateson in his part (335-47) argues against “the mating of the ee of description 
and the language of evaluation," and uses a passage from Chaucer's Troilus for illustration. 





— and F, W. Bateson “Argument II (continued): Language and Literature" 
EIC 18 (1968) 164-82 69 
Entry 68 continued. 

Francis, H. E. “The Adjective of Donne and Wordsworth: The Key to a Poetic 
Quality” Dissertation: University of Southern California 1964 70 


This study of these poets’ most frequently used adjectives is based on the assumption that 
adjectives determine the quality of poetry because adjectives record the particular character- 
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istics of things that poets typically notice and consider important. The analysis characterizes 

Donne’s adjectives as being concerned with time and with the “quality of value,” and Words- 

worth’s adjectives as being concerned with subjective, static, and egocentric values. 
Abstracted: Ling 14 (1965) 114-15. 


Francis, Ivor S, “An Exposition of a Statistical Approach to the Federalist Dispute” 
in 155 Leed, ed CLS (1966) 37—78 71 
An account of the book Inference and Disputed Authorship: The Federalist by Frederick 

Mosteller and David L. Wallace (Reading, Mass: Addison-Wesley 1964) which attempts to 

resolve the controversy surrounding the authorship of the Federalist Papers by means of mathe- 

matical statistics. 


Francis, W. Nelson "Syntax and Literary Interpretation” MSLL 13 (1962) 83-92. 
Reprinted in 3 Allen, ed Readings 514-22 and in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds 
ELL 209-16 72 
Con to standard critical practice, explication of poems with syntactic ambiguities can 

be facilitated by close attention’ to eater i To demonsiate his point, 1 that syntactic analysis 


can indicate the probability of a given reading’s validity, Francis analyzes the very difficult 
“Altarwise by Owl-light” by Dylan Thomas. 


Fussell, Paul Poetic Meter and Poetic Form (New York: Random House 1965) 73 


Written from the point of view of literary criticism. Fussell holds that prosodic analysis is 
only significant as an adjunct to criticism. Since a poem is an organic unity, meter must appear 
to fo anhel and uniquely suited to that unity; as such, meter is an important factor in 
poetic meaning, Part One of this book, “Poetic Meter,” discusses the nature of meter and scan- 
sion, distinguishes four metrical systems, reviews briefly the history of meter, and discusses 
the critical implications of metrical analysis. Part Two, “Poetic Form,” discusses how meter 
functions in various poetic structures. Index and bibliography. 


—— “English Prosody” in 227 Preminger, ed Encyclopedia (1965) 238-40 74 

Because there are only “three feeble generalizations” that can characterize English verse as 
a whole: 1) that stress is more important to English than to continental poetries, 2) that, what- 
ever the metric system, ascending rhythms are most natural to English, and 3) that the most 
natural line-length in English is composed of four or five isochronous units; and because, there- 
fore, there are more dissimilarities than similarities within English prosody, Fussell surveys 
the subject by period, mentioning the “acoustic or linguistic prosodists” of the twentieth century. 


“Meter” in 227 Preminger, ed Encyclopedia (1965) 496-99 75 
Mentions, but does not discuss, meter as concrete rhythm vs meter as abstract pattern; inquires 
into the popularity of meter; distinguishes syllabic, accentual, accentual-syllabic, and quantitative 
meters; and discusses the role of meter in reinforcing meaning. 
See also: “Metrical Variations,” in 227 Preminger, ed Encyclopedia 500-01. 


Galinsky, Hans “The Expatriate Poet’s Style, with Reference to T. S. Eliot and 
W. H. Auden” in G. I. Duthie, ed English Studies Today, Third Series (Edin- 
burgh: University Press 1964) 215-26 76 
Galinsky discusses the interplay of “Americanisms” and “Briticisms” in Eliot’s "Sweeney 

Agonistes” and in Auden’s Age of Anxiety, noting lexical usage, syntax, word formation, idioms, 

etc. 


Gardner, W.:H. “Linguistics, Stylistics, and Literary Criticism" in J. A. Berthoud 
and C. O. Gardner, eds The Sole Function (Durban, Natal: University of Natal 
Press 1969) 67-87 77 


An assessment of the value of various linguistic techniques for literary criticism, concentrating 
on Fowler's Style and Language (62) and including articles by Fowler (63), Leech (154), 
Sinclair (251), Halliday (93), and Riffaterre (237). 
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Garvin, Paul L., ed and trans A Prague School Reader on Esthetics, Literary Struc- 
ture, and Style 3rd printing (Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press 
1964 [originally published Washington, DC: American University Language 
Center 1958] ) 78 
The Prague School Linguists are structuralists and Saussurians. The selections include essays 

on theory: Havranek “The Functional Differentiation of the Standard Language” (99); Muka- 

rovsky “Standard Language and Poetic Language” (205) and “The Esthetics of Language” 

(203); on sire Vodicka “The History of the Echo of Literary Works” (277); and on 

analysis: Mukarovsky “The Connection Between the Prosodic Line and Word Order in Czech 

Verse” (204). Examples are from Czech poetry, but the concepts are clear. All of the selections 

date from 1932 to 1948. A angie of Prague School writings is appended. 

Reviewed: G. M. Messing Word 21 (1965) 100-63; J. Vachek Ling 16 (1965) 103-06. 


Graff, G. E. "The Dramatic Theory of Poetry" Dissertation: Stanford University 
1964 79 
Disagrees with I. A. Richards' and Cleanth Brooks' assertion that a poem can only "dramatize," 

not "state" its meaning. It is argued that the Richards-Brooks theory has logion: fallacies that 

cut the theorist off from poetic content and drive him into tautologies and semantic confusions. 

The assumption that the statement of an idea and the dramatization of an attitude are mutually 

exclusive is mistaken: in a poem the intellect and emotions are unified and they should not 

be separated. 
Abstracted: Ling 13 (1965) 111-12. 


Gray, B. B. “An Inquiry into the Problem of Style: A Negative Experiment” Dis- 
sertation: University of Southern California 1964 80 
Abstracted: DA 25 (1965) 5257-58; Ling 20 (1966) 95-96. 


Green, Donald C. “The Syntax of the Poetic Formula in a Cross-Section of Old 
English Poetry” Dissertation: University of Wisconsin 1967 81 
Included in the cross-section are: Beowulf, Exodus, Juliana, The Fates of the Apostles, The 


Phoenix, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Judith. 
Abstracted: DA 28 (1967) 629-30. 


Greenfield, Stanley B. “Syntactic Analysis and Old English Poetry” NM 64 (1963) 
373-78 82 


Believing that syntax and word order contribute to meaning and poetic effect, Greenfield 
undertakes a syntactic analysis of one sentence (lines 19-29) of The Wanderer. 


"Grendel's Approach to Heorot: Syntax and Poetry" in R. P. Creed, ed Old 
English Poetry: Fifteen Essays (Providence: RI: Brown University Press 1967) 
275-84 83 


Manipulation of diction and syntax achieves subtle poetic effects. Formulaic verse can be 
used in a merely conventional way or, innovatively, as in Beowulf. 


—— “The Canons of Old English Criticism” ELH 34 (1967) ii 141-55 84 


» 


Two "schools" of criticism are the “anti-allegorical,” which relates semantic concepts of a 
text to patterns of Christian thought, and the “formulaic,” which concentrates on the repetitions 
of verbal and syntactic structures. The first school is objected to because it is directed away from 
the text; the second errs in that it only establishes patterns of comparison rather than investigates 
the appropriateness of a particular pattern to a particular context. Greenfield argues for this 
latter lin of investigation and in general urges close analysis of verbal and grammatical patterns. 








"Grammar and Meaning in Poetry" PMLA 82 (1967) 377-87 85 

This is one of the most lucid discussions of the problems inherent in using linguistic des- 
criptions as a basis for literary criticism. While praising both works for attempting ^to establish 
the formal basis of a poem's linguistic aesthetic," he offers a penetrating critique of S. R. Levin's 
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Linguistic Structures in Poetry (158) and J. M. Sinclair’s “Taking a Poem to Pieces” (251), 
arguing that both men err by ignoring “lexical and contextual meanings” in the poems the 

discuss. He offers an analysis of Yeats’s "Leda and the Swan” in order to salvage Levin's 
concept of “syntactic unity” and he re-evaluates Sinclair’s interpretation of “First Sight” by 
Philip Larkin. He postulates that a significant linguistic procedure would be to “compare and 
contrast grammatical patterns in meaningfully comparable segments of the same work;” for this 
purpose he examines some passages from Beowulf and ends by discussing syntactic ambiguities 


». 66 


in some lines of E. E. Cummings and in Blake’s “Tyger.” 
Gregory, Michael J. “Old Bailey Speech in A Tale of Two Cities” REL 6 (1965) ii 
42-55 86 


Using the traditional categories of direct and indirect speech and the more recent categories 
of "free indirect" and "free direct" speech, Gregory examines Dickens' presentation of speech 
in “A Disappointment,” Chapter 3, Book II of the novel. 


Gregory, Michael J. see also entry 255 for co-authorship with John Spencer 


Griffin, A. B. "The Language of Sir Thomas Wyatt" Dissertation: University of 
Pennsylvania 1965 87 


Statistical analysis of the root sources of Wyatt's vocabulary. 
Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 151-52. 


Gross, Harvey S. “The Aesthetic Function of Prosody” CRAS 7 (1963) 204-18 88 


— Sound and Form in Modern Poetry: A Study of Prosody from Thomas Hardy 
to Robert Lowell (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press 1965) 89 


Arguing that prosody is a symbolic structure that, like metaphor, carries its own meaning, 
and pointedly rejecting linguistic analyses that describe phonetic structure but ignore prosodic 
function, Gross first gives a brief sketch of English metrics and then sets off on a study of the 
modern poets. Gross suggests that prosody is a valuable part of poetic structure because, through 
sound, it abstracts for perception the “experienced or dust time" of the movements, ten- 
sions, emotions, etc of the poem. He agrees with Wimsatt and Beardsley (287) and quarrels 
with Chatman (30); but most of the book studies poetry, not poetic theory. Indexed. 


Gunter, Richard “Structure and Style in Poems: A Paradox" Style 1 (1967) 93- 
106 90 


Halle, Morris and S. J. Keyser "Chaucer and the Study of Prosody" CE 28 (1966) 
187-219 91 


The most important recent study of accentual-syllabic iambic pentameter. The authors 
believe that a poet does not violate the linguistic givens of his language, but rather attempts to 
utilize them in actualizing the metrical pattern. Prosody is described as an abstract pattern 
which underlies all performances of a poem and which forms the basis for choosing among the 
infinite number of sentences in a Janguage only those which qualify for inclusion in a particular 
poem. The authors, studying stress placement and the number of syllables in a line, recognize 
them as the relevant linguistic facts in writing pentameter. The authors record the traditional 
principles of iambic port and the "allowable deviations" from those principles, but 
ultimately reject them because there is no explanation for ene some deviations and excluding 
others. Searching for new principles, the authors explore Middle English stress and formulate 
three rules of stress placement. The bulk of the study is then devoted to outlining a “theory of 
Chaucerian prosody” based on the concepts of stress maxima and even position occupancy, with 
which they rewrite the principles of the meter. 

Critique: Hascall 97. 


. Halliday, Michael A. K. “The Linguistic Study of Literary Texts” in 170 Lunt, ed 
P9ICL (1964) 302-07. Reprinted in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 217-23 92 


Halliday engages in “linguistic stylistics,” a description of Ty texts based on general 
linguistic theory: this enterprise requires the regrouping of the usual descriptive categories in 
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order to “recognize” “special properties of a text.” This paper presents a regrouping of various 
porc (structural and non-structural) and lexical (repetition, semantic continuity) 
eatures provided for the “concept of 'cohesion.'" Yeats's "Leda and the Swan" is used for a 
brief example of a linguistic description of a text in terms of verbal and nominal groups. A 
similar description of Tennyson's "Morte D'Arthur" is added for purposes of comparison. 


"Descriptive Linguistics in Literary Studies" in G. I. Duthie, ed English 
Studies Today, Third Series (Edinburgh: University Press 1964) 25-39. Re- 
printed in 175 McIntosh and Halliday Patterns of Language 56-69 93 
Halliday attempts to illustrate the use of descriptive linguistic techniques for literary studies 

by giving a taxonomic account of some linguistic features in Yeats's "Leda and the Swan" and by 

comparing, again taxonomically, three Hose gain es (from John Braine's Room at the Top, 

Dylan Thomas’ Adventures in the Skin Trade, and Angus Wilson's The Middle ae of Mrs 

Eliot) that describe a room. Linguistics is seen by Halliday as a cataloguing tool, and he 


forwards the problems of evaluation and interpretation of his statistics to the “literary analyst.” 
Critique: Gardner 77 p 77-79. 


Halliday, Michael A. K. see also entry 175 for co-authorship with Angus McIntosh 





Hammond, Mac "Poetic Syntax" in 42 Davie, ed Poetics (1961) 475-82 94 
Critique: Uitti 271 p 199. 
—— “A New Theory of Meter" SR 70 (1962) 688-91 95 


A review of Thompson’s Founding of English Metre (266) concentrating on the theory 
presented in the Introduction. Clearly intrigued by what he calls Thompson’s Believable lana- 
tion of meter based on the structure of the AA language itself Hammond nevertheless 
questions the primacy of the iamb in English and faults him for weakly defending his theory. 


—— "On the Grammar of Wallace Stevens" in R. H. Pearce and J. H. Miller, eds 
The Act of the Mind: Essays on the Poetry of Wallace Stevens (Baltimore, Md: 
Johns Hopkins Press 1965) 179-84 96 


Hascall, Dudley L. "Some Contributions to the Halle-Keyser Theory of Prosody" 
CE 30 (1969) 357-65 97 


The author has applied the Halle-Keyser system (91) to some ee English 
Chaucerians, primarily John Lydgate, Ad. as a result, proposes some revisions of the theory. 
Hascall takes most serious exception with the Halle-Keyser arguments concerning rhyme and 
stress, maintaining that their position is refuted by the practice of other poets and is probably 
not borne out by Chaucer. Hascall also disagrees with the Halle-Keyser assumption that (in 
Hascall’s words) “poetry should not violate linguistic givens.” 


Hastings, G. S., Jr “Two Aspects of Style in the AB Dialect of Middle English” Dis- 
sertation: University of Pennsylvania 1965 98 
Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 152-54. 


Havranek, Bohuslav “The Functional Differentation of the Standard Language” in 
78 Garvin, ed Prague Reader (1964) 3-16 99 


Originally published in 1932 in a collection of essays on Czech language, this essay details 
the theoretical groundwork of most of the Prague School's key concepts, such as “intellectual- 
ization,” “automatization,” and “foregrounding.” Jt also schematizes the functional differentia- 
tions of the standard language as seen by the Prague theorists. 


Hawkes, Terence “The Problems of Prosody” REL 3 (1962) ii 39-49 100 


Because prosody is of classical origin and the two-stress system is alien to English, it must 
be duceided as inapplicable or a new system must be found. Since prosody measures sound 
patterns and since sound is the element of verse that differentiates it from prose, ‘Hawkes 
advocates the introduction of a prosodic system based on the Trager-Smith a analysis 
of English structure, which, he argues, will solve the problems. 
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Hayes, Curtis W. “A Linguistic Analysis of the Prose Style of Edward Gibbon” 
Dissertation: University of Texas 1964 101 
Abstrated: DA 25 (1965) 5268; Ling 20 (1966) 98-99. 


—— “A Study in Prose Stylistics: Ernest Hemingway and Edward Gibbon" TSLL 
7 (1966) 371-86. Abridged version reprinted in 49 Dolezel and Bailey, eds SS 
80-91 102 
This paper is an experiment in the use of the generative grammar for stylistic analysis. Holding 

that ae is the characteristic use of the transformational apparatus longue the study of 

style becomes the study of sentence complexity and of the transformational rule choices that 
generate the sentences. Hayes gives a simplified summary of the transformational rules involved 
in describing style, explains the statistical methods necessary to establish a comparison, and 
draws up a table that summarizes the distinguishing features of the prose styles of Gibbon and 

Hemingway. He concludes that such statistical tables are a way of objectifying and measuring 

intuitively felt stylistic differences. 


“Edward Gibbon: Linguistics, Syntax, and Style” CCC 19 (1968) 204-10 103 


Following Ohmann’s lead (215), Hayes reviews the basic transformational apparatus neces- 
sary for a prose style analysis and applies it to a sentence from Edward Gibbon. 





—— "Linguistics and Literature: Prose and Poetry” in A. A. Hill, ed Linguistics 
Today (New York: Basic Books 1969) 173-87 104 


Concentrating on the transformational model of the generative grammar as an d to 
literature, Hayes reviews at some length important steps in this direction taken by Levin 
(160, 162) and Ohmann (215). He then reviews some of his own work in eighteenth-century 
prose: using a sentence from Gibbon's Decline and. Fall, Hayes demonstrates how a vague but 
traditional descriptive term like "ornateness" can, with the help of transformational analysis, 
fe made to correspond with a concrete linguistic operation, in this case the conjunctive trans- 
ormation. 


Heller, Louis G. and James Macris Parametric Linguistics (Janua Linguarum, 
Series Minor 58) (The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 105 


The authors are arguing in favor of parametric analysis as crucial to structuralist inquiry. 
In Section Eight, "Literary Parametrics," the authors demonstrate how various literary popiera 
can be analyzed through the use of parameters: Levin’s (158) coupling devices are systematized 
into independent parameters; metaphor is construed as a device that foregrounds semantic 
parameters, euphemism as a device that “de-foregrounds” or de-emphasizes them. Referring 
to a section of Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature, the authors propose the concept of 
“literary characterization” parameters, suggesting further that a literary system’s structure im- 
poses obligatory literary parameters, the identification of which ought to be a central concern 
of literary analysis. 


Hendren, Joseph W. “A Word for Rhythm and a Word for Meter” PMLA 76 


(1961) 300-05 106 
A critique of Wimsatt and Beardsley (287), which argues that the authors fail to distinguish 
between shithia and meter. 


Reply by Wimsatt and Beardsley in PMLA 76 (1961) 305-08. 
Critique: Schwartz 247 p 668-70. 


Hendricks, William O. “Linguistics and the Structural Analysis of Literary Texts” 
Dissertation: University of Illinois 1965 107 
Contains an analysis of Faulkner’s “A Rose for Emily.” The text is first “normalized”; that 

is, descriptive detail is deleted, thereby making simple sentences from complex ones. (Compare 


Ohmann, 215, 216.) 
Abstracted: DA 26 (1966) 7305; Ling 40 (1968) 74-75. 
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— [Review of 158 S. R. Levin Linguistic Structures in Poetry] Lang 42 (1966) 
639-48 108 
—— "On the Notion of ‘Beyond-the-Sentence’” Ling 37 (1967) 12-51 109 


A survey and classification of the attempts made to extend linguistic concern beyond the 
sentence, the traditional boundary of linguistic inquiry, to a complete text. Most attempts have 
dealt with literary texts. 


"Three Models for the Description of Poetry" JL 5 (1969) 1-22 110 


Hendricks argues that there is no such thing as "poetic language"; there is only the poem, 
the poetic text. He advocates a "textual approach" to poetry that will combine grammatical and 
lexical approaches, the only adequate means of describing a poem and the only way to deter- 
mine the correlation of semantic and syntactic structures. He arrives at these conclusions b 
way of critiques of Thornes (268) grammatical approach and of Riffaterre’s (on Baudelaire’s 
"Les Chats" Yale French Studies 36/37 [1966] 200-42) lexical approach. 

Critique: Thorne 269. 





Hester, Marcus B. “An Analysis of the Meaning of Poetic Metaphor” Dissertation: 
Vanderbilt University 1964 Ill 
Abstracted: DA 25 (1964) 539; Ling 12 (1965) 107-09. 


Hill, Archibald A. “Principles Governing Semantic Parallels” TSLL 1 (1960) 356- 
65. Reprinted in 3 Allen, ed Readings 506-14 112 


“Semantic parallels” is a term for evidence establishing the validity of an interpretation of 
an image or metaphor; Hill follows Martin Joos and probability statistics in devising his prin- 
ciples. The first principle is “maximum redundancy”; that is, if a collection of lexical items can 
be construed to refer to or support the same object or image, then the gens that the 
items are parallel increases. The "order of references" also increases probability; that is, in 
Frost’s “Bereft” the fact that the items “coil,” “strike,” and “miss” occur in order increases the 
probability that these items do in fact refer to a snake. Hill concludes that quantifying and 
measuring parallels is a powerful tool for uncovering meaning in literary texts. 


——- “Linguistic Principles for Interpreting Meaning" CE 22 (1961) 466-73 113 
Choosing as his topic the prospects for semantic analysis, Hill reviews the techniques of 
Zelig Harris "discourse analysis” and of Martin Joos’ studies of structural and semantic 
arallelisms and symmetries. He then relates his notion of "correspondence meaning” to trans- 
ormational grammar. 





First, Second, Third Texas Conferences on Problems of Linguistic Analysis 
ín English 1956, 1957, 1958 ( Austin: University of Texas Press 1962) 114 
The first conference is devoted to phonology and is not of literary interest. The second con- 

ference, devoted to suprasegmental phonemic analysis, contains a discussion of stylistics. 
Reviewed: C. J. Fillmore Word 20 (1964) 126-55 (first and second); C. J. Fillmore Word 

20 (1964) 471-87 (third). 


—— “The Locus of the Literary Work" in G. I. Duthie, ed English Studies Today, 
Third Series (Edinburgh: University Press 1964) 41-50 | H5 


Hill seems to use the word "locus" in his paper as either a euphemism or a metaphor for 
"ontology." He poses ontological questions, but does not give ontological answers. Instead he 
offers one substantive judgment that proceeds much like this: poems are structural; structural 


linguistics studies structure; therefore, the locus of poetic structure is “in the area of stylistics.” 


—— “‘The Windhover’ Revisited: Linguistic Analysis of Poetry Reassessed” 
TSLL 7 (1966) 349-59 116 
Hill reassesses his 1955 article (PMLA 70 968-78) in the light of various critical objections 

raised against it. Topics considered are: multiple and ambiguous meaning, George Trager’s three 

strata of language, transformational linguistics and “internal speech and external speech,” and 
atomistic structural analysis. 
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—— “Some Further Thoughts on Grammaticality and Poetic Language” Style 1 
(1967) 81-91 117 


—— “Poetry and Stylistics” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 385-97 118 


Hill first theorizes about the nature of language, meaning, and poetic language in an attempt 
to "describe the central paradox of poetry." Viewing analogy as a stylistic device, Hill offers 
interpretations of Sandburg's "Lost," Dickinson's "The Soul selects her own society," and 
Wordsworth's "Westminster Bridge." 


Hoey, Sister Mary A. “An Applied Linguistic Analysis of the Prose Style of C. S. 
Lewis" Dissertation: University of Connecticut 1967 119 
Abstracted: DA 27 (1967) 3441. 


Hollander, John "Opening Statement: From the Viewpoint of Literary Criticism" 
in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 396-407 120 


This summary of the 1958 Conference on Style from the point of view of a literary critic 
is best read in the context of the conference as a whole and of the papers to which it refers. 
Critiques of entries 27, 126, 128, and 245. 


—— "Experimental and Pseudo-experimental Metrics in American Poetry" in 42 


Davie, ed Poetics (1961) 127-35 121 
—— "The Metrical Emblem" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 115-26. 
Originally published in KR 21 (1959) 279-96 122 


The article proposes that meter, as a formal element of a poem, functions as a framing or 
titling device that associates a poem with others sharing its form. As such, meter is a linguistic 
site and demands as much structural linguistic scrutiny as the more particularizing element 
0 


h . 
Cue: Householder 125. 
Hough, Graham Style and Stylistics (New York: Humanities Press; London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul 1969) 123 


A tough-minded and unequivocal book which questions the usefulness of linguistics as a 
tool for literary criticism. Hough omits mention ob: most contemporary linguists. 


Houle, Sister M. Sheila “Kenneth L. Pikes Behavioremic Theory As a Model for 
Explicating the Imagery in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness” Dissertation: 
University of Iowa 1968 124 
Abstracted: DA 29 (1968) 248. 


Householder, Fred W., Jr "Opening Statement: From the Viewpoint of Linguistics" 
in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 339-40 125 


This summary of the 1958 Conference on Style from the point of view of a linguist is best 
read in the context of the conference as a whole and of the paper to which it refers. Critiques 
of entries 26, 27, 128, 233, 245. 


Hrushovski, Benjamin “On Free Rhythms in Modern Poetry" in 249 Sebeok, ed 
SL (1960) 173-90 126 


The facts that “free verse" exists and that it is not a-rhythmic urge that old notions of 
poetic rhythm be thoroughly revised. In accord with much of modern criticism, Hrushovski 
learnedly argues that traditional prosody, because it is primarily classificatory, is insignificant 
to the.understanding of poetry, and that rhythm, which implies the organic musical qualities 
of poetry, be distinguished from meter, which is an abstraction. Most of the paper is devoted 
to drawing the distinction between meter and rhythm and to suggesting the means for describing 
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rhythm, rejecting along the way abstract and psuedo-scientific methods such as decomposing 
a work into supposedly atomistic elements, analyzing recorded readings of a work, and describ- 
ing a work by means of statistical analyses. 

Critique: Hollander 120. 


Hulme, Hilda M. Explorations in Shakespeare's Language. Some Problems of Lexi- 
cal Meaning in the Dramatic Text (New York: Barnes and Noble 1963) 127 


This book intends to “explore the meaning of some of the words and phrases in Shakespeare’s 
plays.” Hulme assumes that if “any particular word seems somehow meagre, muted, inartistic, 
contributing only an ordinary degree of sense or feeling, the evidence for its meaning should 
be scrutinised again.” Hulme makes use of her linguistic training for “laborious fact-finding” 
in order to solve the problems posed by difficult and/or obscure passages from the plays. The 
method is not systematic; the scholarship is often brilliant. 


Hymes, Dell H. “Phonological Aspects of Style: Some English Sonnets” in 249 
Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 109-31. Reprinted in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 
33-53 128 
By examining ten sonnets each from Wordsworth and Keats, Hymes attempts to validate 

the hypothesis that a summation of the sounds of a poem will approximate the sound of a 


semantically crucial word. 
Critique: Hollander 120; Householder 125; Wellek 281. 


Ikegami, Yoshihiko “Semantic Changes in Poetic Words” Ling 19 (1965) 64-79 129 
A thoroughly engaging study of types of poetic words. A word’s “common meaning” is com- 
ared with its “poetic meaning,” first synchronically and then, less completely, diachronically. 
e analysis demonstrates that semantic change in the common apguge tends toward special- 
ization, while change in the poetic language tends toward generalization. While noting that 
his generalizations are perhaps too facile, Ikegami suggests, further, that poets typically choose 
a general rather than a specific word and that the language of poetry typically makes use of 
archaisms in an attempt to return to basic and original language states. 


—— [Review of 52 R. D. Emma Miltons Grammar] Ling 22 (1966) 121-34 130 


—— [Review of 212 W. Nowottny The Language Poets Use] Ling 33 (1967) 
125-36 131 


Ives, Sumner “Grammatical Analysis and Literary Criticism” MSLL 13 (1962) 
99-107 132 
Ives maintains that sound linguistic analysis of a literary text must necessarily precede any 

critical interpretation. He offers a program for complete linguistic analysis of poems and, as a 

partial example, includes in outline a grammatical analysis of MacLeish's “You, Andrew Marvell.” 


——- “Dialect Differentiation in the Stories of Joel Chandler Harris” in 3 Allen, ed 
Readings (1964) 523-29. Originally published in American Literature 17 (1955) 
88-96 133 
Ives spends some time defining "dialect" and then briefly details the precision with which 


Harris captured and differentiated the grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation of various 
dialects. 


Jakobson, Roman "Closing Statement: Linguistics and Poetics" in 249 Sebeok, ed 
SL (1960) 350-77. Reprinted in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 296-322 134 


In one of the six summary papers for the 1958 Conference on Style, Jakobson is mainly 
intent upon directing the mutual concerns of linguists and literary critics toward the study of 
poetic language. Jakobson first locates the porti function” of language in the context db six 
functions of language in general. The remainder of the article discusses the nature of this poetic 


function. This section consists of somewhat randomly selected though learned, interesting, and 
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influential examples of various critical and linguistic concepts of meter, sound texture, the inter- 
play of sound and sense, and poetic structure, the lengthiest of which analyzes Antony's funeral 
oration in Julius Caesar. 

Critique: Uitti 271, p 228-40; Meyers CE 30 (1969) 518-26. 


— “Linguistics and Communication Theory" in Structure of Language and Its 
Mathematical Aspects, Proceedings of Symposia in Applied Mathematics 12 
(1961) 245-52 135 


The brief final section of this paper discusses metaphor, holding that it is not deviation but 
rather stylistic variation. Jakobson projects that structural linguistics and communication theory 
together will offer advances in the analysis of verse. 


—— “The Grammatical Texture of a Sonnet from Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia " 
in M. Brahmer et al, eds Studies in Language and. Literature in Honor of M. 
Schlauch (Warsaw: Polish Scientific Publishers 1966) 165-73 136 


A description of the grammatical structure of a sonnet from “Arcadia.” 
— “Poetry of Grammar and Grammar of Poetry” Lingua 21 (1968) 597-609 137 


Jespersen, Otto “Notes on Meter” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 71- 
90. Excerpts from his Linguistica 1900 138 


Attempts to analyse some peculiarities of iambic pentameter, arguing that traditional metrics 
is in need of revision if it is to apply to modern poetry: 1) "long" and “short” marks and the 
accompanying terms "iamb" and "trochee" must be eliminated because they falsely indicate 
length or duration of sound instead of stress or intensity; 2) the notion of the foot and of scansion 
are delusions forcing unnatural pauses; and 3) the notion of weak or strong stress as the only 
option is false and a four-stress system ought to replace it. 


2» 


Jones, Charles “Varieties of Speech Presentation in Conrad’s ‘The Secret Agent 
Lingua 20 (1968) 162-76 139 


After reviewing linguistic studies concentrating on the relationships between “features in 
the extra-linguistic situation” and the “linguistic patterns with which they co-occur," Jones 
embarks on his own study of the modes of address in Conrad’s story. Jones attempts to demon- 
strate: 1) that there is a continuum of mixed speech forms between the poles of direct and 
indirect address; 2) that the derivative forms of these polar types are brought about by a limited 
number of specific alterations; and 3) the extent to which Conrad employs these variations as a 
stylistic tool. Jones concludes that the spectrum of variation between spoken dialogue and 
reported narration “changes (the reader’s) viewpoint of, and relationship to” characters and 
situations in the story. 


Jones, Lawrence G. “Grammatical Patterns in English and Russian Verse” in To 
Honor Roman Jakobson u (The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 1015-45 140 


This paper describes examples of the grammatical patterning of verse into unde and 
parallel arrangements and attempts to demonstrate that such patterns have independent sym- 
bolic value. Using structural inguine techniques, Jones analyzes the "Dagger Soliloquy" from 
Macbeth, emphasizing various levels of linguistic symmetry, and then contrasts Shakespeare's 
highly symmetrical verse with Sir William Davenant's 1674 version of the same passage which 
lacks the patterning sequences of the original. The paper also includes a short discussion of 
ambiguity in Dylan Thomas' "Altarwise by Owl-light." 


Juilland, Alphonse G. “Review of L'Epoque réaliste; premiére partie: Fin du 
Romantisme et Parnasse, by Charles Bruneau” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds 
ELL (1967) 374-84. Originally published in Lang 30 (1954) 313-38 141 
Having descriptive, taxonomic linguistics in mind, Juilland argues that linguistics is of little 

value in analyzing style because it recognizes no distinctly stylistic features separate from com- 

mon, general, and, therefore, stylistically inconsequential linguistic features. Linguistics is, thus, 
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forced to consider style statistically or in terms of an arbitrary and circular concept of deviation, 
neither of which is satisfactory. He concludes that, with the then current taxonomic brand 
of linguistics, no “exact science” of stylistics is possible. Anticipating Chomsky and Chatman’s 
extensions of transformational grammar, Juilland argues that stylistics can only become rigorous 
when a mechanism is found to transform “judgments of (literary) value into judgments of 
(literary) existence,” and he envisions semantics as the essential component necessary to effect 
such a transformation. 
Critique: Riffaterre 237. 


Kammann, R. “Cognitive Complexity and Preferences in Poetry” Dissertation: Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 1964 142 
By defining complexity as unpredictability, the author uses the Dember-Earl psychological 

theory of complexity motivation (unexpectedness generates interest) as a basis for predicting 


preferences in poetry. 
Abstracted: Ling 20 (1966) 106-07. 


Keyser, Samuel J. “Old English Prosody" CE 30 (1969) 331-56 143 

As in Keyser’s study of prosody co-authored with Halle (91), it is assumed, contrary to 
tradition, that a poet does not violate the linguistic givens of his language in order to meet 
the exigencies of meter; rather, prosodic systems result from manipulation of those givens to 
conform to a metrical pattern. Keyser maintains that a theory of prosody must contain 1) a set 
of rules which generates abstract metrical patterns and 2) a set of rules which specifies when 
a particular sequence of the language counts as a realization of the abstract pattern. This theory 
is then ap lied to the meters of Beowulf, Gawain and the Green Knight, and children’s verse. 
Also included are critiques of the prosodic systems of Eduard Sievers (1885) and of John Pope. 


—— “The Linguistic Basis of English Prosody” in David A. Reubel and Sanford 
A. Schane, eds Modern Studies in English: Readings in Transformational Gram- 
mar (Englewoods Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall 1969) 379-94 14 


A modified version of “Chaucer and the Study of Prosody” (91) to account for the main- 
stream of English metrical verse from Chaucer to the present. 


Keyser, Samuel J. see also entry 91 for co-authorship with Morris Halle 


Koch, Walter A. “On the Principles of Stylistics” Lingua 12 (1963) 411-22 145 
A brief, theoretical outline of the location and function of stylistics in relation to the field 
of linguistics, beginning with the classification of stylistics as a sub-branch of semantics. 


— “Preliminary Sketch of a Semantic Type of Discourse Analysis” Ling 12 
(1965) 5-30 146 
Koch introduces principles for the semantic analysis of texts utilizing “re-arrangement” and 

"reduction" of sentences to establish “linkages.” Sample analyses are made of James Thurber's 

"The Little Girl and the Wolf" and of Laurence Binyon's poem "Invocation to Youth." 





Recurrence and a Three-Model Approach to Poetry (De Proprietatibus Lit- 
terarum, Series Minor, 2) (The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1965) 147 
Structural analytic techniques are used to erect a system that describes the unifying relations 

in poetry. "Recurrence" is used as a general criterion that encompasses two aspects of poetry: 

"unity" and "autotelic value." Recurrence is paradigmatis or associative and, therefore, extra- 

textual; or it is syntagmatic or linear. The three analytic modes are “topical” (sample analysis: 

Shelley's “Night”), “metrical,” and “stylistic.” In combination these comprise a “complex 

anal G x * 

Abstracted: Ling 40 (1968) 75-76. 
Reviewed: S. R. Levin Lang 44 (1968) 436-42; A. A. Hill Lingua 22 (1969) 244-48, 


—— “A Linguistic Analysis of a Satire" Ling 33 (1967) 68-81 . 148 
Application of “topical analysis” to Donne’s “Second Satire.” Attempts a statistical classifica- 
tion 23 the features necessary to qualify a text as a satire. 
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Kroeber, Karl “Perils of Quantification: The Exemplary Case of Jane Austen’s 
Emma" in 49 Dolezel and Bailey, eds SS (1969) 197-213 149 


Kroeber first offers several comparative word-count tables covering novels by Austen, Dickens, 
Bronté, and Eliot, a procedure apparently based upon the idea that vocabulary has something 
to do with subject-matter. Kroeber next argues against quantification procedures on the grounds 
that vocabulary lists and frequency statistics reveal very little about context and aesthetic 
unities, using paris from Austen’s Emma as illustrations of his argument. Then he pro- 
poses another kind of quantitative analysis based on patterns of dialogue-narrative (“Yes,” he 
said.) sentences, character-grouping patterns, and character-moving patterns, all of which he 
calls “aesthetic functions.” 


La Driere, James C. “Prosody” in 227 Preminger, ed Encyclopedia (1965) 669- 
77 150 
Distinguishes between linguistic and literary, theoretical and historical prosody; differentiates 

linguistic and literary types from the phonetic level up to the larger structures of patterning in 
language; considers the physiological foundations of rhythm; follows the development of “rhyth- 
mic patterns” from the syllable to syllabic groups, where “cadence” is discussed, and to the 
larger patterns of prose; and concludes that “the datum of prosodic analysis is ideally an oral 
performance (actual or conceived).” 


Landon, George M. “The Contribution of Grammar to the Poetic Style of Wilfred 
Owen” Dissertation: Indiana University 1964 151 


Attempts to demonstrate ways in which information provided by generative grammar can 
be used to characterize typical structural properties of poetic sentences, such as unusual word 
order and unusual diction. 

Abstracted: Ling 26 (1966) 100-01. 


— “The Quantification of Metaphoric Language in the Verse of Wilfred Owen” 
in 49 Dolezel and Bailey, eds SS (1969) 170-77 152 


Working with oie Seana “sentences,” Landon concentrates on “collocations,” i.e., pairs 
of particles with the functional relationships of subject, object, or attribute, in order to isolate 
the metaphoric collocations that arise from the violation of co-occurrence restrictions. He char- 
acterizes three types of metaphor: reification, animation, and personification, and then tifies 
his observations by means of several tables that record distributional relationships between 
metaphoric and functional types. 


Leech, Geoffrey N. “ "This Bread I Break’ — Language and Interpretation” REL 6 


(1965) ii 66-75 153 
Leech attempts to relate linguistic description and critical interpretation by adapting the 
former to deal with the complexities of lexical and grammatical cohesion, fore eronnclin , and 


cohesion of foregrounding. Each dimension is applied to the Thomas poem and the interpretive 
process is shown to be cumulative. 
Critique: Hendricks 109 p 23-24. 


—— "Linguistics and the Figures of Rhetoric" in 62 Fowler, ed ESL (1906) 
135-56 154 
“Linguistics as a critical tool is best employed to describe and classify ‘the mechanisms of 

deviation’ in poetry." 
Critique: Gardner 77 p 75. 


Leed, Jacob, ed The Computer and Literary Style: Introductory Essays and Studies 


(Kent Studies in English, 2) (Kent, Ohio: Kent State University Press 1966) 155 


Unless distributional frequencies of various linguistic features can be construed as stylistic 
features, this volume, with the exception of Milic (196), does not really confront the question 
of style. Contained herein are three essays on computational methods (195, 250, 278) and five 
on attribution (71, 213). 
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Lehan, Richard "Faulkner's Poetic Prose; Style and Meaning in “The Bear ” CE 27 
(1965) 243-47 156 


Lester, Mark “The Relation of Linguistics to Literature” CE 30 (1969) 366-70, 
375 157 


Lester notes that interest has grown in connecting linguistics with literature; such connection 
can only occur according to the itil of overlap in linguistic and literary interests, Using over- 
lap of interest as a criterion, Lester compares structural and transformational linguistics. Lester 
argues that structural linguistics (SL) fails because form is tied to meaning, while in transfor- 
mational linguistics (TL) form and meaning are distinct; SL deals only with “normal,” that is, 
non-literary, language, while for TL “normality” means that every sentence is new whether 
traditionally "deviant" or not; in SL classification is preferred over explanation, while in TL the 
opposite is the case; SL cannot deal with grammaticality, while TL can. These facts demonstrate 
that SL is not able to overlap with criticism. Though TL can overlap, it has only done so in 
the areas of metrics and stylistics where, Lester decida: the contributions (he cites Halle-Keyser 
[91] and Ohmann [215]) have been few and limited. Linguistics is of limited value, Lester 
concludes, because criticism gains insight more by considering lexical choices than by con- 
sidering the syntactic choices with which TL concerns itself. 


Levin, Samuel R. Linguistic Structures in Poetry (The Hague: Mouton 1962) 158 

Levin erects a linguistic "machine" that attempts to describe the structures in poetry that 
unify a poetic text, i.e., that make poetic phrases "memorable" and that account for the unique 
poetic linkage of form and meaning. These unifying structures are called “couplings.” Couplings 
are made by the convergence of two basic types of equivalence: There is “positional equivalence” 
based either on syntax or on poetic conventions of meter and rhyme; and there is “natural equiva- 
lence” based on semantics or phonics. When two words are semantic equivalents (synonyms 
or antonyms) or phonic equivalents (assonant, consonant, or alliterative) and when the two 
words are also syntactic equivalents (such as adjectives modifying the same noun), metric equiva- 
lents (both ictic or both non-ictic), or when they rhyme, then a coupling exists. The various 
kinds of equivalence are carefully illustrated through poetic examples and through a close 
analysis of Shakespeare's Sonnet 30. 

Critique: Ruwet "L'Analyse Structural de la Poésie" Ling 2 (1963) 38-59; Greenfield 85; 
Heller and Macris 105 p 69-70; Hendricks 109 p 25-29; Vendler 275 p 458-59. 

Reviewed: Hendricks 108; L. C. Heller American Speech 38 (1963) 137—40. 


“Suprasegmentals and the Performance of Poetry” QJS 48 (1962) 366-72 159 
Seymour Chatman argued (“Mr. Stein on Donne" KR 18 [1956]) that, since the oral per- 
formance of a poem forces the resolution of textual ambiguities, textual ambiguities inhere in the 
inadequacies of the English writing system. Levin in taking issue first distinguishes two types 
of ambiguity: one type is based on the use of individual words and consists of homonymity and 
olysemia; the other is based on "constructional homonymity," the subtypes of which are 
istinguished according to whether or not a construction remains ambiguous when supraseg- 
mental features are taken into account. Levin then analyzes Thomas’ “O Make Me a Mask” in 
order to demonstrate that "an oral performance does not optimally represent the poem" because 
“syntactic ambiguity is built into it" and “oral performance nullifies that ambiguity.” 


"On Automatic Production of Poetic Sequences" TSLL 5 (1963) 138-46 160 


> «€ 


Basing his analysis on the transformational grammar, Levin studies three lines, Stevens’ “It 
is a hungry dance," Hart Crane's "Her hair's warm sibilance," and Thomas' "behind a face of 
hands," that are characteristically poetic and grammatically deviant. Levin notes that in these 
cases the poets have suspended the grammatical restrictions on “co-occurrence” that prohibit 
certain subclasses of words from appearing together. 

Critique: Hayes 104. 








—— “Deviation — Statistical and Determinate — in Poetic Language" Lingua 12 
(1963) 276-90 161 
Groundwork for use of run grammar to determine poetic deviance, to determine what 

will later (162) be called "degrees of grammaticalness." Poetic language differs from prose 

language in that poetry is more unified, more compressed, and more “novel,” that is, it contains 
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more deviations than prose. Poetic “deviance” must be measured against a norm, either the 
norm of language or the norm of poetic convention, which is a literary problem that is linguistic- 
ally uninteresting. Levin argues that statistically determined language norms and Riffaterre's 
(234) "context as norm" are inadequate. Levin offers instead "grammar as norm" and argues 
that the syntactic component of the generative grammar is ideally suited to describe the stylistic 
effects of deviance. He introduces the criterion of ip pees to indicate on various levels 
how poetry can be ungrammatical, but not poetically deviant. 

Critique: Scholes Lingua 13 (1964) 189-92. 

Reply by Levin: Lingua 13 (1964) 193-95. 


“Poetry and Grammaticalness” in 170 Lunt, ed P9ICL (1964) 308-15. Re- 
printed in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 224-30 162 
Levin explores the problems of “degrees of grammaticalness” as they apply to poetry by 

detailing the transformational rule modifications necessary to generate Cummings’ “He danced 

his did” and Thomas’ “a grief ago.” In order to attain grammaticalness, the word “grief” must 
be shifted to another subclass of nouns. Levin notes that the shift produces a “fusion of meaning” 
through association and suggests that such an “analogizing process” lies behind all metaphor. 

Yn contrast, the Cummings line appears to be less grammatical because, as Levin demonstrates, 

it violates a grammatical rule of a higher order and would thus permit the generation of a 

greater number of ungrammatical sentences than the line from Thomas. 
Critique: Hayes 104. 


—— “Internal and External Deviation in Poetry" Word 21 (1965) 225-37 163 


A discussion of that aspect of poetic language called "deviant" by linguists and “novel” by 
readers. Levin distinguishes between deviation measured against norms internal and external 
to the poem and then makes tautologous applications of his distinction to various poetic features 
(typographical conventions, rhyme, meter, etc). At the syntactic level Levin argues for the 
utilization of the concept of "degrees of grammaticalness" from the C id grammar; he 
applies the concept to several lines of poetry, demonstrating word-order, word category, and 
co-occurrence violations. 


—— "Two Grammatical Approaches to Poetic Analysis" CCC 16 (1965) 256- 
60 164 


Levin, Samuel R. see also entries 33, 34 for co-authorship with Seymour Chatman 





Linguistic Bibliography/Bibliographie Linguistique Published by the Permanent 
International Committee of Linguists under the auspices of the International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistics Studies ( Utrecht — Antwerp) 165 


Published yearly with a supplement for previous years. - 
Pertinent sections: Section 7, “Stylistics”; Section 8, “Prosody, Metre, Versification.” 


Lodge, David The Language of Fiction (New York: Columbia University Press 


1966) 166 

Lodge begins with the observation that the language of prae has always taken a back seat 
to the language of poetry for a variety of reasons, many of which Lodge reviews in the first 
section. In the second section Lodge discusses various ay ae and critical techniques of 
stylistic analysis. By section three he has sufficient grounds for claiming that the language of 
prose is as significant and as in need of analysis as the language of poetry. Lodge calls his own 
techniques a middle road between “methodological linguistic or stylistic analysis’ and the more 
traditional and diverse methods of “discursive criticism.” Part II is devoted to studies of seven 
novelists: Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Dickens, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, H. G. 
Wells, and Kingsley Amis. 


Lotz, John “Metric Typology” in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 135-48 167 


An abstract of a general theory of metrics divided into three sections: the linguistic foundation 
for metric analysis; description of four discernible metric types — pure syllabic, durational, 
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dynamic, and tonal; and sample analyses of each type — respectively Mordvinian, classical 
Greek and Latin, English and German, and classical Chinese. 
Critique: Uitti 271 p 220-25. 


Luecke, Sister J. M. “Meter and the Free Rhythm of Beowulf” Dissertation: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame 1964 168 


The analysis suggests that the confusion in Old English prosody over equal and unequal 
measures stems from equal measures being based on temporal units while unequal measures 
are based on rhythmic patterns. Attempts a theory for measuring unequal measures or free 
rhythm. 

Abstracted: Ling 15 (1965) 116-18. 


Luelsdorf, Philip A. “Repetition and Rhyme in Generative Phonology” Ling 40 
(1968) 75-89 169 


An attempt to re-organize the phonological component of the generative grammar by apply- 
ing the syntactic concept of “deep structure — surface structure” to phonology and, thereby, 
introducing the concept of “deep rhyme — surface rhyme.” 


Lunt, Horace G., ed Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress of Linguists, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 27-31, 1962 (Janua Linguarum, Series Major, 12) 
(London, The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1964) 170 
The Ninth Congress marks the first time that stylistics and poetics have been accorded a 

special section. Of the four pertinent papers in the “Stylistics” section, two, by Halliday (92) 

and Levin (162), have been widely reprinted; the two others, by De Groot (45) and Riffaterre 

(236), appear only in this volume. 


McIntosh, Angus "Patterns and Ranges" Lang 37 (1961) 325-37 171 


McIntosh urges that judgments determining allowable linguistic patterns differentiate between 
grammar and lexis. He questions whether “grammaticality” ought to be a criterion for jud ing 
words as well as sentences. He argues for distinguishing between grammatical “patterns” which 
deal with the structure of sentences and “ranges” which deal with specific lexical collocations. 


— — “As You Like It: A Grammatical Clue to Character” REL 4 (1963) ii 68-81. 
Reprinted in 175 McIntosh and Halliday Patterns of Language 70-82 172 


Believing that the selection of “thou” or “you” can be an expression of attitudes, McIntosh 
examines the relationship between Celia and Rosalind based on their use of the pronouns when 
addressing each other. He substantiates his interpretations statistically and by reference to the 
context of the play. 

See also Roger Brown and Albert Gilman “The Pronouns of Power and Solidarity” in 249 
Sebeok, ed SL 253-76. 


—— “Linguistics and English Studies" in 175 McIntosh and Halliday Patterns of 
Language (1967) 42-55 173 


Cataloguing areas of mutual concern, McIntosh pleads for interdisciplinary collaboration 
between linguists and literary critics. Presumably offering an example of the benefits of collabora- 
tion, most of the essay is devoted to some random comments on the poetics of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins suggested by a critique of W. A. M. Peters’ 1948 book on Hopkins’ poetry. 


—— “Some Thoughts on Style” in 175 McIntosh and Halliday Patterns of Lan- 
guage (1967) 83-97 I74 
Believing that style is a way of communicating something and, therefore, identifying style 

with selection, McIntosh introduces the notion of “degrees of suitability.” This notion he refines 

into “appropriacy” and “adequacy” to a situation. Other comments include a caveat against con- 
centration on small linguistic units rather than on larger relationships and the proposal that 
stylistic analysis include both a grammatical and a lexcal description of the text. 
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—— and Michael A. K. Halliday Patterns of Language: Papers in General, 
Descriptive, and. Applied. Linguistics (Bloomington: Indiana University Press 
1967) 175 


A collection of eleven papers by the authors from the late fifties and early sixties, most of 
which are newly revised or are previously unpublished lectures. Three by McIntosh (172, 173, 
174) and one by Halliday (93) pertain ume to literary studies; the former are more 
interesting and useful; the latter is of a taxonomic-descriptive bent. 

Reviewed: P. M. Postal FL 5 (1969) 409-25. 


McLaughlin, J. C. A Graphemic — Phonemic Study of a Middle English Manu- 
script (The Hague: Mouton 1963) 176 


Attempts a complete description of the writing system as distinct from and independent of 
the spoken system of language, using the Cotton MS Nero A x (containing Pearl, Gawain and 
the Green Knight, Purity, and Patience). 

Reviewed: H. E. Brekle Ling 11 (1965) 82-90; M. C. Seymour Lingua 16 (1968) 433-35. 


Macris, James see entry 105 for co-authorship with Louis G. Heller 


Malkiel, Y. [Review of 249 Sebeok, ed Style in Language] IJAL 28 (1962) 268- 
86 177 


Malof, Joseph “The Native Rhythm of English Meters" TSLL 5 (1964) 580-94 178 


Following the historical development of the iambic pentameter, which has tended to become 
"naturalized" into the language, Malof explores the tension between abstract metrical patterns 
and concrete prose rhythms in poetry. He concludes that this tension is caused by the "continual 
influx of foreign patterns and the natural gravitation toward native English speech characteristics." 


—— “Meter as Organic Form" MLQ 27 (1966) 3-17 179 


Malof discusses in a somewhat conversational tone the contribution of meter to organic form, 
the "discordia concors" existing between meter and rhythm, and the relationship of meter to 
meaning. 

Masson, David I. "Thematic Analysis of Sounds in Poetry" Proceedings of the 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society 9 (1960) 133-47 180 


—— "Sound — Repetition Terms" in 42 Davie, ed Poetics (1961) 189-99 181 


"Sound and Sense in a Line of Poetry" BJA 3 (1963) 70-72 182 

To demonstrate how "the authority and power of a line of poetry may be precisely and closely 
linked to its sound-patterning," Masson analyzes stanza 15, line 5 (or line 117) of Hopkins’ 
“The Wreck of the Deutschland." 





—— "Sound in Poetry” in 227 Preminger, ed Encyclopedia (1965) 784-90 183 


Discusses the topic under the following headings: "Source," "Sound as Structure," "Sound 
as Texture," "Functions of Sound Manipulation" (includes structural emphasis, underpinning, 
counterpoising, correlation, implication, and mood evocation), and "Survey" of the use of sound 
in various periods and in various countries. 


— “Vowel and Consonant Patterns in Poetry" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds 
ELL (1967) 3-18. Originally published in JAAC 12 (1953) ii 213-27 184 


Concentrating on the devices of assonance and alliteration as the means by which poetry 
"re-activates" ordinary language, the first part of this study discovers basic similarities among 
diverse European and American poets in their general principles of sound patterning. The 
second part explores three sources (acoustic, kinaesthetic, lexical) for the linkage between 
sound and sense in poetry. 
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—— “Thematic Analysis of Sounds in Poetry” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 
(1967) 54-70 185 


Masson explores the complexities of sound patterning, and, using some lines from Milton 
and Donne, he attempts to discover connections between sound patterning and meaning. 


Matsuda, Tokuichiro *A Transformational Analysis of the Old English Pastoral 
Care" Dissertation: Indiana University 1965 186 
Abstracted: DA 26 (1965) 2736-37. 


Messing, Gordon M. [Review of 249 Sebeok, ed Style in Language] Lang 37 
(1961) 256-66 187 


Meyers, Walter E. "Literary Terms and Jakobson’s Theory of Communication" CE 
30 (1969) 518-26 188 
Meyers presents a simplified explanation of Jakobson’s (134) six-element analysis of the 

speech act and suggests that this system has wide application as a critical methodology; for 

example, it might be used to define genres. Meyers also applies this system to the Canterbury 

Tales, as a means of clarifying its complex narrative relationships. 


Miles, Josephine Renaissance, Eighteenth-Century, and Modern Language in Eng- 
lish Poetry: A Tabular View (Berkeley: University of California Press 1960) 189 


—— Eras and Modes in English Poetry 2nd ed (Berkeley, Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press 1964 [originally published 1957]) 190 
Her book-length treatment of the ideas expressed in a 1955 PMLA article (193). The text 

devotes particular attention to Donne, Blake, Wordsworth, Hopkins, and Yeats. Four tables 

list the results of her analyses of poets from the early fourteenth century to the present. 


Unindexed. 


Critique: Hough 124 p 57-58. 


—— The Continuity of Poetic Language: The Primary Language of Poetry, 1540- 
1940 (Berkeley: University of California Press 1965) 191 
Word count charts and adjective-noun-verb proportion tables. Bibliography; unindexed. 





Style and Proportion: The Language of Prose and Poetry (Boston: Little, 
Brown 1967) 192 
Statistical analysis of sentence structures in prose and poetry. 


Reviewed: W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr CCC 19 (1968) 236-38; W. O. Hendricks Lang 44 
(1968) 669-84. 


— “Eras in English Poetry" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1907) 175-96. 
Originally published in PMLA 70 (1955) 853-75 193 
Based upon the assumption that structural modes, more than other poetic characteristics, 

tend to demarcate poetry into distinct periods, and using the categories of traditional grammar, 

this study considers literary “periods” in terms of characteristic modes of sentence structure 
and the pattern of their sequence. There are three modes: 1) phrasal, which employs adjec- 
tives, nouns, and participles to modify and compound subjects and objects; 2) clausal, which 
employs verbs in compound and serial predicates and in subordinate relative and adverbial 
clauses; and 3) a balance between phrasal and clausal elements. Miles’s study includes her 
charts, texts studied, the reasoning behind her designations, and the implications of mode choice. 


—— “More Semantics of Poetry” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 
264-68. Originally published in KR 2 (1940) 502-07 . 194 


In answer and objection to Wheelwright’s “On the Semantics of Poetry” (283), Miles asks 
for something more meaningful than terminology. 
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——- and H. C. Selvin “A Factor Analysis of the Vocabulary of Poetry in the Seven- 
teenth Century” in 155 Leed, ed CLS (1966) 116-27 195 
A word-frequency comparison of thirty seventeenth-century poets’ use of sixty nouns, adjec- 

tives, and vehi (dubbed “a factor analysis”), predicated n de assumption that such a com- 

parison will indicate poetic "emphasis." 

Milic, Louis T. “Unconscious Ordering in the Prose of Swift" in 155 Leed, ed 
CLS (1966) 79-106 196 


A short account of Milic’s 1963 computerized study of the “grammatical sub-structure of 
Swift’s prose style” based on the frequency distribution of parts of speech taken singly and in 
various couplings. 


—— Style and Stylistics: An Analytical Bibliography (New York: Free Press 


1967) 197 
—— A Quantitative Approach to the Style of Jonathan Swift (The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton 1967) 198 


A c analysis of Swift’s style using grammatical categories as a basis of measure- 
ment. Milic begins with a survey of critical appraisals of Swift's style, follows that with a sur- 
vey of pup psychological, literary, and linguistic approaches to style, and orients his 
readers toward his statistical approach in preparation for the analysis itself. In the course of 
the analysis Swift’s style is compared to and contrasted with other eighteenth-century writers, 
whose stylistic profiles begin to emerge alongside Swift's. Milic develops a method of stylistic 
identification based on internal evidence by means of which he asserts Swift’s authorship of 
"A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet." Bibliography and index. 


— "Against the Typology of Styles" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 
442-50 199 
A reaction against the linguistically superficial and traditional literary classification of “prose 
styles” into arbitrary chronological “periods.” 


Millward, Celia “Pronominal Case in Shakespearean Imperatives” Lang 44 (1966) 
10-17 200 


A taxonomic collection of data on imperative pronominal usage. 


MLA International Bibliography of Books and Articles on the Modern Languages 
and Literatures (New York: New York University Press; London: University of 
London Press) 201 
Published yearly in the June issue of PMLA with a supplement for previous years. Pertinent 

sections in years prior to 1968: “General Language and Linguistics,” “Themes and Types,” 

“Linguistic Theory,” “Aesthetics,” “Literary Criticism and Literary Theory”; 1968 and follow- 

ing years: additional categories of “Stylistics,” “Study of Meaning,” “Prosody.” 


Mowatt, D. G. and P. F. Dembowski “Literary Study and Linguistics” CJL 11 
(1965) i 40-62 202 
The gap between linguistics and literary studies will be closed when both disciplines cease 

concerning themselves with peripheral matters and recognize that meaning is a function of 

structure. The authors argue that the main barrier to such recognition is the persistence of 
dualistic thinking as a model of reality instead of as merely an analytic tool. 


Mukarovsky, Jan “The Esthetics of Language” in 78 Garvin, ed Prague Reader 
(1964) 31-69 203 
Originally published in 1948 in Mukarovsky’s book on Czech poetics, this essay posits three 

ar sa of the esthetic in language: the esthetic “function,” called the “unstructured esthetic,” 

w 


ich accounts for uniqueness and unpredictability, and which vitalizes language by changing 
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and renewing it; the esthetic “norm,” called the “structured esthetic,” which accounts for 
generality and regularity, and which preserves a language's discipline and continuity; and the 
esthetic “value,” which is a dialectical synthesis of the first two aspects. 


——- “The Connection Between the Prosodic Line and Word Order in Czech 
Verse” in 78 Garvin, ed Prague Reader (1964) 113-32 204 
Also io rud published in 1948 in Mukarovsky's book, this essay studies what is called 

the "prosodic line" which includes the line of expiratory intensity, the intonational line, and 
the transition between syllables. The study is based on poetic texts rather than recital and, 
though the texts are in Czech, the concepts are clear. The most significant part is his investiga- 
tion of the mutually determinant relationship between the prosodic line and the linguistic 
element of the text. 


—— “Standard Language and Poetic Language” in 78 Garvin, ed Prague Reader 
(1964) 17-30. Reprinted in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 24149 205 
Originally published in 1932 in a collection of essays on Czech language, this essay is a 

mid-point between Havranek’s (99) groundwork and Mukarovsky’s own theories on the 
esthetics of language (203). The essay deals with the relationship between standard and poetic 
language in terms of the language system as a whole; as such Mukarovsky is interested in differ- 
ences and mutual influences. Poetic language is not a subdivision of standard language because 
it proceeds by systematically violating the standard rules. The discussion stays on the linguistic 
surfaces of poetic language and rests heavily on the distinction between foregrounding and 
automatization. 


Murdy, T. L. “Sound and Meaning in Dylan Thomas’ Poetry” Dissertation: Uni- 


versity of Florida 1962 > 206 
Mussulman, Joseph A. “A Descriptive System of Musical Prosody” CRAS 9 (1965) 
332-47 207 


Mussulman argues that most theories of musical prosodies are based on false premises. To 
right this wrong he devises his own system and applies it to lines from E. A. Robinson's “Isaac 
and Archibald” and Marianne Moore’s “Poetry.” He concludes that his system can record the 
intricacies of poetic rhythm with “impressive accuracy.” 


Nist, John “Gerard Manley Hopkins and Textual Intensity: A Linguistic Analysis” 
CE 22 (1961) 497—500 208 
“Textual intensity" is defined as “that constant artistic control of every language moment 

that is potential to the actualized eternal of the total poem.” “Linguistic analysis” is limited to 

a very few remarks, for example, an observation that the first two lines of the poem “Spring 

and Fall: To a Young Child” have only one voiceless phoneme. 


——— “Sound and Sense: Some Structures in Poetry” CE 23 (1962) 291-95 209 

A descriptive catalogue of some literary and linguistic vocabulary words predicated upon the 
tenuous assumption that sounds by themselves carry abstract qualities, suggest psychological 
implications, and provide “biographical indices.” 


—— “The Word Group Cadence: Basis of English Metrics” Ling 6 (1964) 73- 
82 ` 210 
This discussion asserts that classical metrics is out of touch with poetry, especially modern 
poetry. The basic metric unit prs to be founded on a syntactic unit which is called a "syn- 
tagmeme." Syntagmemes are of two types: five kinds of “endocentric” and ‘two kinds of 
"exocentric" units. He demonstrates his ideas with the St Crispin's Day speech from Shake- 
speare's Henry V. —' 


—— “The Ontology of Style" Ling 42 (1968) 44-57 . 211 
Substantively, this article recapitulates Jakobson’s six elements of verbal exchange (134) 
and elaborates upon that structure. Three categories are introduced ("language system,” 
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“literary system,” and “levels of esthetic structure”), beneath which are five sets of correspond- 
ing elements (e.g., “phonology” . . . "tone" . . . "sound stratum"). The “organic interpene- 
tration" of the three categories constitutes Nist's "ontology of style." Nist applies his structure 
to Cummings' "Buffalo Bill's." 


Nowottny, Winifred The Language Poets Use (London: University of London, 
Athlone Press 1964) 212 
Language of poetry from the point of view of the literary critic. 


Reviewed: Ikegami 131. 


O'Donnell, Bernard “Stephen Crane’s The O'Ruddy: A Problem in Authorship 
Discrimination” in 155 Leed, ed CLS (1966) 107-15 213 
An account of his 1963 dissertation which used computational analysis of eighteen gram- 

matical and lexical “stylistic variables” in an attempt to differentiate the styles of Crane, who 

left the O'Ruddy manuséript unfinished at his death, and Robert Barr, who completed the novel. 


Ohmann, Richard M. Shaw: The Style and the Man (Middletown, Conn: Wes- 
leyan University Press 1962) 214 
Founded on his thesis of style as epistemic choice (218), Ohmann’s study follows three lines: 

an attempt to specify the characteristic modes of expression in Shaw’s non-dramatic prose and 

to judge their semantic import, a discussion of habitual patterns of thought and feeling, and a 

search for the connections between style and thought or feeling. Evidence for his analysis is 

presented by quotation in the text and by comparative statistical counts, in two appendices, 
of Shaw’s stylistic traits. 


—— “Generative Grammars and the Concept of Literary Style” Word 20 (1964) 
423-39 215 
An invaluable outline of stylistic analysis based on transformational ar. Ohmann's 

basic position is that stylistic variations of “propositions,” the elemental semantic units of 

sentences, are equivalent to the variations produced by the application of transformational 
rules to the kernel sentences or elemental strings of the deep structure. Ohmann gives exam- 
ples of three methods of transformational analysis of style: 1) To a passage from Faulkner's 

"The Bear," he reverses the effect of three generalized transformations; the "content" of the 

passage remains roughly the same, but the "style" has been neutralized. 2) Considering sentence 

construction (left- and right-branching, self-embedding, etc) Ohmann shows that Henry James's 

PK of prose style owes in large part to self-embedding. 3) The third method contrasts 

style on the level of types of transformational operations employed in a work; using a passage 

from Studies in Classical American Literature, Ohmann demonstrates how Lawrence employs 
deletion as a stylistic device. 
Critique: Hayes 104. 


— “Literature as Sentences" CE 27 (1966) 261-67. Reprinted in 34 Chatman 
and Levin, eds ELL 231-38 216 
Borrowing concepts from transformational grammar, Ohmann demonstrates that the differ- 

ences between the deep and surface structures of sentences can provide interpretive and stylistic 

insights into literature. As examples he uses a sentence from Joyce’s “Araby,” the final sentence 
of Conrad’s “The Secret Sharer,” and the opening sentence of Thomas’ “A Winter's Tale.” 
Critique: Uitti 271 p 198-99; Russel 242. 
Reply to Russel by Ohmann 217. 


—— “Reply” CE 28 (1966) 171-73 217 

A reply to Russel (242) in defense of the utility of transformational style analysis on the 
grounds that this method is a less arbitrary, less vague, and more exacting tool than traditional 
methods of analysis. 


—— "Prolegomena to the Analysis of Prose Style" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds 
ELL (1967) 398-411. Originally published in H. C. Martin, ed Style in Prose 
Fiction (New York: Columbia University Press 1959) 218 
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An extremely important and learned work for stylistics, this article lays the theoretical 
groundwork for Ohmann’s subsequent apparatus for stylistic analysis from concepts of the 
transformational grammar. Drawing on current perception psychology, Ohmann defines style 
as epistemic choice. He further argues that language is primarily creative and only secondarily 
communicative; in this he, like Chomsky, agrees with the linguistic theories of von Humboldt. 
Drawing on Wittgenstein, Ohmann defines “what is expressed by a sentence,” the basic element 
upon which style operates, in terms of a “proposition,” which becomes the immediate subject 
matter of stylistics. Ohmann adds a few final comments on emotional factors in style. 

Critique: Milic 198 p 52-54. 


—— “A Linguistic Appraisal of Victorian Style” in George Levine and William 
Maddens, eds The Art of Victorian Prose (New York, London, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press 1968) 289-313 219 


Ohmann makes a case for understanding the deep structure as the content of a sentence and 
the surface structure as its form and, thus, argues for utilizing the apparatus of transformational 
grammar to describe style. The point is illustrated by the application of syntactic transformations 
to a passage of Edmund Burke's which, when altered transformationally, resembles the style 
of Matthew Arnold. Ohmann then scrutinizes Arnold’s style and attempts to determine what 
syntactic features distinguish styles. He notes Amold’s predilection for deletion transformations, 
appositives, embedding, and repetition (among other features). Reaffirming his thesis (218) 

t style reflects an author’s conceptual framework, he generalizes that Victorian style betrays 
an urge to overcome doubt and confusion during a period in which the means to “truth” were 
not easily ascertainable. 


Oras, Ants Pause Patterns in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama; An Experiment in 
Prosody (University of Florida Monographs, Humanities, No 3) (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press 1960) 220 
Oras computes the positions of pee in pentameter lines and constructs graphs of their 

ratios. Three levels of pausal emphasis are distinguished: 1) pauses indicated by internal 

punctuation, 2) "strong pauses" indicated by punctuation other than the comma, and 3) “line 
split pauses," that is, breaks in the line dividing speeches by different characters. Original edi- 
tions are used to determine period punctuation. Particular attention is paid to Chaucer, Spenser, 

Marlowe, Shakespeare, Jonson, and Donne. Patterns of pausation, which are said to be expres- 

sive of "the nature of periods," of “personalities,” of “large movements," of "individual idio- 

syncracies,” and of “literary relations between countries,” provide corroborating evidence in 
authorship disputes. Oras considers his text to be a “guide manual” to the graphs which occupy 
over half the monograph. 


—— “Spenser and Milton: Some Parallels and Contrasts in the Handling of 
Sound” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 19-32. Originally pub- 
lished in N. Frye, ed Sound and Poetry (New York: Columbia University Press 
1957) 221 


This study compares sections of The Faerie Queen and Paradise Lost in terms of consonant- 
clustering habits and suggests some interpretive implications of Oras' observation that Spenser 
clusters consonants at the beginning of syllables while Milton clusters them at the end. 


Pace, George "The Two Domains: Meter and Rhythm" PMLA 76 (1961) 413- 
20 222 


Perry, John Oliver “The Relationships between Rhythm and Meaning" Criticism 7 
(1965) 373-78 223 
A comment on Schwartz's (248) "Rhythm and Meaning,” criticizing him for vague language, 
for failing to consider ironic counterpoint between rhythm and meaning, and for asserting that 
rhythm imitates “movements of the soul.” 
Reply by Schwartz: Criticism 7 (1965) 379-81. 
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Perry, Mary Frances “Linguistics As a Basis for Literary Criticism” Dissertation: 
Indiana University 1964 224 
Linguistic analysis of poems by W. D. Snodgrass, E. E. Cummings, Edgar Lee Masters, 

Robert Frost, and others. 

Abstracted: DA 25 (1965) 5921; Ling 20 (1966) 120-21. 


Pike, Kenneth L. “Beyond the Sentence” CCC 15 (1964) 129-35 225 
—— "Language — Where Science and Poetry Meet" CE 26 (1965) 283-86, 291- 
92 226 


Pike suggests an approach to poetry based on "tagmemic theory," which includes three com- 
plementary views of language: as a "structured collection of particles," as a "hierarchical 
sequence of waves," and as a "field network of relationships." This approach is demonstrated 
on Browning's "Memorabilia." 


PMLA Bibliography see MLA International Bibliography . . . 201 


Preminger, Alex, ed Encyclopedia of Poetry and. Poetics (Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press 1965) 227 
An encyclopedia of approximately 1000 entries that can be grouped under the general head- 

ings of History of Poetry, Techniques of Poetry, Poetics and Criticism, and Poetry in Relation 

to Other Fields. Of special interest: "English Prosody" (74), "Linguistics and Poetics" (33), 

“Meter” (75), "Prosody" (150), and “Sound in Poetry" (183). 


Priestley, Mary E. “English Syntax in the Early Prose of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 
A New Reading of The Watchman, 1796” Dissertation: University of Alabama 
1968 228 
Abstracted: DA 28 (1968) 3195. 


Quirk, Randolph “Some Observations on the Language of Charles Dickens” REL 2 
(1961) iii 19-28 229 
Quirk discusses Dickens’ search for a “multi-functional mode of expression” by referring to 

his use of language for “individualization” and “typification,” and to his use of it structurally 

and experimentally in his novels. 


Ransom, John Crowe “Wanted: An Ontological Critic” in 34 Chatman and Levin, 
eds ELL (1967) 269-82. Originally published in The New Criticism (New York: 
New Directions 1941) 230 


Using the concepts of determinate and indeterminate sound and meaning, Ransom dis- 
cusses the interplay between meter and meaning by contrasting instances where “logic” is 
sacrificed to the exigencies of metre. 


Read, Herbert “The Intangibility of Poetic Style” Style 1 (1967) 15-28 231 


Reddy, Michael J. “A Semantic Approach to Metaphor” in Robert I. Binnick et al, 
eds Papers from the Fifth Regional Meeting of the Chicago Linguistics Society, 
April 18-19, 1969 (Chicago: Department of Linguistics, University of Chicago 
1969) 240-51 232 
An attack upon the notion that metaphor is related to violations of selectional restrictions 

(compare 152, 162). Reddy proposes that metaphor is better explained by the concept of refer- 

entiality, that is, by determining whether or not various words have referents within their respec- 

tive “literal” spheres of reference.” 


Richards, I. A. “Variant Readings and Misreadings” in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 
241-52 233 
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A subily reasoned caveat to those who would subordinate the whole to the part in engaging 
in literary or linguistic analyses of ostio texts. Richards draws on a Jakobsonian matrix of the 
dimensions of the language act and focuses on the attempt to distinguish between variant but 
acceptable "readings" of a text and unacceptable misreadings. 

Critique: Householder 125; Wellek 281. 


Riffaterre, Michael “Stylistic Context” Word 16 (1960) 207-18. Reprinted in 34 
Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 431-41 234 
A continuation of “Criteria for Style iie ial (see entry 237), this article is an elaboration 


of the notion of "context" (micro and macro) as a means of studying stylistic devices. 
Critique: Levin Lingua 12 (1963) 280-82; Uitti 271 p 213-19. 


—— [Review of 249 Sebeok, ed Style in Language] Word 17 (1961) 318-44 235 


—— "The Stylistic Function" in 170 Lunt, ed P9ICL (1964) 316-22 236 

A collection of comments on stylistics and stylistic effects. Riffaterre says that stylistics 
studies the linguistic features used to impose a speaker's way of thinking on a hearer and that 
it studies the linguistic effects of a message; that is, it studies language from the hearer’s point 
of view. Using concepts from Jakobson, Riffaterre says that stylistics describes the “poetic 
function of language” (134) and offers several possible explanations for the effect of “frustrated 
expectation,” the contrast of expectancy with deviance. 


“Criteria for Style Analysis” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 
412-30. Originally published in Word 15 (1959) 154-74 237 
From a behaviorist orientation Riffaterre challenges the criticisms of Juilland (141) and 

defines style as emphasis or stress separate from meaning. He argues that style must be con- 

sidered as a stimulus and separated from psychological processes, cultural conditioning, and 
all subjective perceptions that impinge upon that stimulus. Understanding a work’s “context” 
will enable stylistic devices to be isolated, and the “convergence” of such devices will provide 
the occasion of analyzing the effect of emphasis on the context. Aiding in this difficult venture 
is “AR” (average reader) whose judgments reveal stimuli. This article might be clearer if 
more illustrations were used; as it is, the exposition leans heavily on a description of the stylistic 
features of a single sentence from Moby Dick. 

Critique: Lodge 166 p 58-60; Gardner 77 p 83-84; Uitti 271 p 213-19. 


Roberts, Thomas J. “Literary-Linguistics: A Bibliography, 1946-1961” TSLL 4 
(1962) 625-29 238 


A small collection, with only a few items from the sixties. 


Robillard, R. H. “The Rhetoric of Wallace Stevens” Dissertation: Brown Univer- 





sity 1963 239 
Rockas, Leo "The Description of Style: Dr. Johnson and His Critics" Dissertation: 
University of Michigan 1960 240 


Abstracted: DA 21 (1960) 338. 


Rodway, Allan “By Algebra to Augustanism" in 62 Fowler, ed ESL (1966) 53- 
67 


241 

Modern criticism has faltered in analyzing Augustan works because it has not differentiated 
Romantic or Symbolist works, which are "concerned with states and, thus, with evocative 
imagery," from Augustan works which are "concerned with relations" and which, therefore, 
rely on syntactic patterning. Rodway analyzes some Augustan syntax in Crabbe, Swift, and Pope. 


Russel, John “From Style to Meaning in ‘Araby " CE 28 (1966) 170-71 242 
Commenting on Ohmann (216), Russel questions whether or not transformational style 
analyses are worth the trouble, since so much time is spent in them in concentrating on what 
is "intuitional" to the critic. He uses Ohmann's own example from Joyce’s “Araby.” 
Reply by Ohmann 217. 
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Russell, William M. “Poetics and Literary Language” CE 31 (1969) 300-08 243 

A discussion of poetics as a nascent interdisciplinary study that will one day combine lin- 
guistics and literary criticism in harmony. Surveys many theorists, including Saporta, Stankie- 
wicz, Ingarden, Jakobson, and Mukarovsky, on the nature of poetics. 


Saha, P. K. “A Linguistic Approach to Style” Style 2 (1968) 7-31 244 


Saporta, Sol “The Application of Linguistics to the Study of Poetic Language” in 
249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 82-93 245 
A tentative pro for the linguistic study of poetic texts holding that poetry must be con- 
sidered only ae M cusge. that stylistic aklu is primarily formal Sud gas Ream and that 
the deviations associated with poetry are due to either the elimination of certain grammatical 
restrictions or the adoption of new ones. 
Critique: Hollander 120; Householder 125; Uitti 271 p 210-12. 


—— Psycholinguistics: A Book of Readings (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton 1961) 246 


Schwartz, Elias “Rhythm and ‘Exercises in Abstraction’” PMLA 77 (1962) 668- 
70, 671-74 247 
Critique of Wimsatt and Beardsley (287) and of Hendren (106); discussion of definitions 

of rhythm and meter. 

Reply by Wimsatt and Beardsley 286, 


—— “Rhythm and Meaning in English Verse" Criticism 6 (1964) 246-55 248 

The author’s language is difficult to follow at crucial points. At one point his thesis seems 
to be that “rhythm (as distinct from meter) expresses the feeling” which is “an effect of the 
meaning and structure of the poem.” At another point this “feeling” is said to be “elicited by 
particular rhythms” and can be described “by analyzing the verbal structure of the poems in 
which they inhere, and from which their precise effects derive.” Schwartz uses Hopkins’ 
“Inversnaid” and Roethke’s “My Papa’s Waltz” for illustration. 

Critique: Perry 223. 

Reply to Perry: Criticism 7 (1965) 379-81. 


Sebeok, Thomas Style in Language (Cambridge, Mass: M.I.T. Press 1960) 249 

A record of the 1958 Conference on Style devoted to the “nature and characteristics of style 
in literature.” The contributors include cultural anthropologists, linguists, literary critics, and 
psychologists; most papers reflect the fact that they are among the initial stumblings into the 
realm of language where linguistics and literary studies overlap. All but one of the nine sec- 
tions are followed by a transcript of informal discussions of the problems raised in the section. 
Sebeok’s book contains biographical notes, a 462-entry bibliography, and index. 

For Poetic Language, see entries 245, 256. For Metrics, see entries 27, 126, 167, 282. For 
Phonology, see entry 128. For Semantics, see entry 233. For Quantitative Methods, see entry 26. 
See also entries 125, 134, 281. 

Reviewed: W. N. Francis Language Learning 11 (1961) 183-87; Messing 187; Riffaterre 
235; Malkiel 177; R. A. Sayce Archivum Linguisticum 14 (1962) i 77-83; Uitti 270. 


Sedelow, Sally Y. and Walter A., Jr “A Preface to Computational Stylistics” in 155 
Leed, ed CLS (1966) 1-13 250 
The authors predict that the computation of various particles, syllables, words, etc will reveal 

linguistic patterns and will provide descriptions of features such as tone and mood, so that, in 

effect, quantitative description can become qualitative judgment. 


Selvin, H. C. see entry 195 for co-authorship with Josephine Miles 


Sinclair, J. McH. "Taking a Poem to Pieces" in 62 Fowler, ed ESL (1966) 68- 
81 251 
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Sinclair concentrates on a linguistic description of the grammar of Philip Larkin’s “First 
Sight.” The poem is “taken to pieces” but is never put back together again; nor is it clear at 
the end why it was necessary to demonstrate that “aspects of the meaning of the poem can 
be described quite independent of evaluation.” 

Critique: Bateson 68 p 336-38; Greenfield 85; Gardner 77 p 76-77. 


Singh, G. Leopardi and the Theory of Poetry (Lexington, Ky: University of Ken- 
tucky Press 1964) 252 
Discussion of the thought of Leopardi, a relatively unknown nineteenth-cen Italian 

theorist. Leopardi makes a strict distinction between the language of poetry and the language 

of prose and asserts that style and language are inseparably bound. Of particular interest is 

Chapter Nine, “The Language of Poetry.” 

Reviewed: Luigi Romeo Ling 27 (1966) 92-99. 


Spencer, John, ed Linguistics and Style (Language and Language Learning, 6) 
(London: Oxford University Press 1964) 253 
Contains an introduction by Spencer on the convergence of linguistics and literary studies on 

stylistics and two less useful essays, one by N. E. Enkvist (53) and one co-authored by Spencer 

and M. J. Gregory (255). Also includes a short bibliography by Gregory. 
Reviewed: D. Crystal JL 1 (1965) 173-79; R. Fowler Ling 23 (1966) 123-25. 


—— “A Note on the ‘Steady Monologuy of the Interiors " REL 6 (1965) ii 32- 
4) 254 
Quoting from Walter Scott’s The Fortunes of Nigel, Spencer asserts that, traditionally, the 

novelist has had only two alternatives, dme id or report, for presenting thoughts, feelings, 

and states of consciousness. Against this background Spencer studies some paragraphs from 

Joyce’s Ulysses and discerns three modes of presentation: narrative, dialogue, and interior 

monologue. This third mode represents the way a character talks to himself and this "idiosyn- 

cratic inner voice" enables a novelist to counterpoint a character's "inner" and "outer" voices. 


— and Michael J. Gregory "An Approach to the Study of Style" in 253 Spencer, 
ed Linguistics and Style (1964) 59-105 255 


A review of various stylistic theories out of which emerges an “approach” to style based on a 
random collection of observations rather than on any systematic and/or concrete program. 


Stankiewicz, Edward “Linguistics and the Study of Poetic Language" in 249 
Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 69-81 256 
A discussion of the grounds for collaboration between linguists and literary critics on the 

study of poetic texts, centering on an examination of the relationships between five constituent 

elements in any “linguistic utterance”: subject matter, participants, speech act, code, and 
message. 


— “Poetic and Non-Poetic Language in Their Interrelation” in 42 Davie, ed 
Poetics (1961) 11-23 257 


Stauffer, D. B. “Prose Style in the Fiction of Poe" Dissertation: Indiana University 
1963 258 


Stoehr, Taylor “Syntax and Poetic Form in Milton’s Sonnets” ES 45 (1964) 289- 
301 259 


Strang, Barbara “Swift and the English Language: A Study in Principles and Prac- 
tice" in To Honor Roman Jakobson xx (The Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 1947- 
59 . 260 


A collection of observations about Swift's prose, noting his linguistic innovations and prefer- 
ences from an historical point of view. 
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Stutterheim, C. F. P. "Poetry and Prose: Their Interrelations and Transitional 


Forms" in 42 Davie, ed Poetics (1961) 225-37 261 
Sutherland, Ronald D. "Language and Lewis Carroll" Dissertation: State Univer- 
sity of Iowa 1964 262 


This study defines the nature and scope of Carroll’s interest in philology and linguistics. The 
discussion is based on close analysis of passages from Carroll’s literary works and suggests that 
Carroll considered words inherently equivocal and a hindrance to communication. 

Abstracted: Ling 15 (1965) 119-20. 


—— “Structural Linguistics and English Prosody” in 3 Allen, ed Readings (1964) 
492-99, Originally published in CE 20 (1958) 12-17 263 
Arguing for the usefulness of structural linguistics to prosody and, by extension, to literary 

criticism, Sutherland reviews some prosodic techniques based on H. A. Gleason’s Introduction 
to Descriptive Linguistics and then applies them to Brooks and Warren’s analysis, in Under- 
standing Poetry, of Yeats's "After Long Silence.” Sutherland asserts that the structural linguistic 
analysis clarifies understanding of the poem, offers precise descriptions to replace inappropriately 
vague language, and is a “more efficient machine” that corroborates critical insights. 


Sykes, R. H. “Hemingway’s Style: A Descriptive Analysis” Dissertation: University 


of Pittsburgh 1962 264 
Thomas, Owen Metaphor and Related Subjects (New York: Random House 
1969) 265 


Scholarly discussion of metaphor has been impeded, Thomas argues, by the lack of a suitable 
framework in which to discuss language in general. Armed with transformational grammar to 
provide such a framework, Thomas, in a section entitled “Linguistic Complexity,” discusses 
metaphor in terms of a “scale of grammaticality” which is generalized by reference to two types 
of “errors”: operational errors of sentence formation and taxonomic errors of word classifica- 
tion. The section “Taxonomic Metaphor” discusses various critical terms (allegory, metaphor, 
simile, personification, etc) within a linguistic framework. Other less strictly linguistic sections 
deal with “The Metaphorical Basis of Thought” and with “The Uses of Metaphor.” This final 
section centers specifically on literature and concludes that “figurative language in general, and 
metaphor in particular, is a linguistic contradiction by which all persons sometimes attempt to 
define truth and to conceptualize meaning.” 


Thompson, John The Founding of English Metre (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1961) 266 
Believing that the metrical pattern imitates “the basic elements of our language and their 

order,” and that iambic pentameter is the “best symbolic model” of the English language, 

Thompson sets out to trace the establishment of that meter’s dominance in the English poetic 

tradition by focusing on the period between 1567 and 1580, between Tottel’s Miscellany and 

Sidney's Astrophel and Stella. Thompson offers a theory of meter that distinguishes three 

levels in dealing with metrical problems: metrical pattern, language of speech, and line of the 

oem; these seem comparable to Chatman’s (30) and Jakobson’s (134) somewhat clearer 
ormulations of verse design, performance, and verse instance. The exposition of his theory is 
hampered by reliance on the Trager-Smith model of English structure which leads him into 
some circuitous theoretical explanations of the relationships between language, meter, and 
speech. Index and bibliography. 
Critique: R. Stack EIC 15 (1965) 471-73. 
Reviewed: Hammond 95; T. Hawkes EIC 12 (1962) 413-21 and EIC 13 (1963) 198—99. 


— “Linguistic Structure and the Poetic Line” in 42 Davie, ed Poetics (1961) 
167-75 267 


Thorne, James P. “Stylistics and Generative Grammars” JL 1 (1965) 49-59 268 


Continuing a discussion begun by Levin (162) of the problem of grammaticalness, Thome, 
using Levin’s example of Cummings’ “Anyone lived in a pretty how town,” proposes that 
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stylistic analysis regard a text as a sample of a different language and construct a generative 
grammar for it. The bulk of the article follows and refines this proposition. Thorne also uses 
Donne's “A nocturnall upon S. Lucies day” for illustration. 

Critique: Hendricks 110, passim. Reply to Hendricks 269. 


— “Poetry, Stylistics and Imaginary Grammars” JL 5 (1969) 147-52 269 
An answer to Hendricks’ (110) attack on his grammatical approach to poetic analysis (268). 
Uitti, Karl D. “Problems of Style in Language” RPh 15 (1962) 424-38 270 


Review of Sebeok 249. 


—— Linguistics and Literary Theory (Princeton Studies, Humanistic Scholarship 
in America) (Englewood Clifis, NJ: Prentice-Hall 1969) 271 
Chapter I of this volume discusses basic features of the Western concept of language; Chap- 

ter II reviews linguistic and literary study in recent years; and Chapter III advocates and 

outlines the possibilities for further collaboration between the two disciplines. The study is not 
specialized or technical, but rather gives an almost biographical account of the converging 
interests of linguists and literary critics. The volume offers a discussion of most of the major 
works covered in this bibliography, including the papers in Sebeok (249), Chatman and Levin 

(34), and Davie (42), as well as pertinent studies in literary theory by Richards and Wellek 

and Warren that predate the sixties. A valuable introduction to this field. 


Ullman, Stephen Language and Style: Collected Papers (Language and Style 
Series, 1) (New York: Barnes and Noble 1964) 272 
Expanded and revised versions of eleven essays and lectures from the late fifties and early 

sixties. Of special interest: Chapter 5, “Semantic Universals,” on onomatopoeia in poetry and 

various types of metaphor; Chapter 6, “New Bearings in Stylistics,” on expressive and evoca- 
tive stylistic devices and various approaches (statistical, psychological, functional) to the style 
of an individual author; Chapter 7, “Choice and Expressiveness in Style,” on the aesthetic 

significance, implications, and limitations of choice as a factor in determining style; Chapter 8, 

“Reconstruction of Stylistic Values,” on the problems of style as deviation and on deter- 

mining the “norm” from which style deviates; Chapter 9 on the nature, function, form, and 

structure of imagery; and Chapter 10, “Words and Concepts,” on the vagaries, vagueness, and 
ambiguity of words, especially as attested to by poets. The collection is more philosophical than 
strictly linguistic, and most examples and illustrations are from French literature. 

Reviewed: F. W. Householder Lang 42 (1966) 632-39; S. R. Levin IJAL 31 (1965) 183-86. 


—— “Style and Personality” REL 6 (1965) ii 21-31 273 

Ullman surveys five methods evolved by modern stylistics “for studying an author's person- 
ality through his style": statistical analysis, the psychological approach, typologies of style, the 
evidence of key words, and the interpretation of recurrent images. 


Utley, Francis L. "Structural Linguistics and the Literary Critic" JAAC 18 (1960) 
319-28 274 


A review of the application of linguistic techniques to the study of literature that was begun 
in the fifties, urging closer collaboration between linguistics and criticism. 


Vendler, H. H. [Review of 62 Fowler Essays on Style and Language] EIC 16 


(1966) 457—63 275 
Verheul, K. “Music, Meaning and Poetry in Four Quartets by T. S. Eliot” Lingua 
16 (1966) 279-91 276 


An astute analysis of the semantic level of the poetry of Four Quartets, divided into three 
parts: 1) Verheul refers to Eliot’s essay “The Music of Poetry,” written at the time of Four 
Quartets, which states a) that a Eier] poem has musical patterns of sound and of secondary 
meaning which are indissoluble and b) that interpretations of poems entail ambiguities because 
poetry means more than ordinary language. Eliot calls this special semantic quality “music.” 
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2) Verheul finds these thoughts compatible with A. W. De Groot’s studies of the aesthetic 
function of language which distinguishes poetry from ordinary language. De Groot defines the 
gestalt of a poem as “auditive,” which encompasses form, and “semantic,” which encompasses 
content. Concluding from the passage in “Burnt Norton,” “Words move, and music moves/Only 
in time,” that poetry and music are alike in the way they move and are perceived in time, and 
borrowing the notion of the “semantic gestalt,” Verheul 3) analyzes Four Quartets by concen- 
trating on words and images relating to "movement" and "pattern" (ie., gestalt perception). 


Vodicka, Felix “The History of the Echo of Literary Works” in 78 Garvin, ed 
Prague Reader (1964) 71-81 277 
Originally published in 1942 in a collection of readings on language and poetry, this essay 

approaches literary historical study from the point of view of the Prague School’s structural 

aesthetics. It attempts to describe, in terms of four major tasks of the literary historian, the 
dynamics of the relationships stemming from the polarity between a literary work and reality. 

These tasks are: the reconstruction of the literary norm, the reconstruction of a period’s hierarchy 

of values, the echo of literary works and their concretization, and the literary and extraliterary 

effect of literary works. 


Wachal, Robert S. “On Using a Computer” in 155 Leed, ed CLS (1966) 14-37 278 

A sensible evaluation of what a computer can be expected to accomplish in humanistic disci- 
plines. Wachal stresses that one must be a shrewd planner and a creative evaluator to prepare 
and use computer data for interpretive tasks; he suggests that major uses will be for compiling 
concordances, settling authorship disputes, and amassing data (such as vocabulary counts) that 
escape the recall of human memory. 


Warburg, Jeremy “Idiosyncratic Style” REL 6 (1965) ii 56-65 279 
Warburg discusses some stylistic idiosyncracies of Milton, Hopkins, John Lyly, and Faulkner, 
and suggests that these idiosyncracies are linked to the authors’ views of life. 


Warfel, Harry R. “Syntax Makes Literature” CE 21 (1960) 251-55 280 

The “dynamics of literature” lie in the interrelationships of syntax and metaphor and of 
syntax and sound; “the significant differences” in literature lie in “syntactical maneuvering.” 
The most important such maneuvering involves substitution of word groups for single words 
in the “four functions” of noun, verb, adjective, and adverb; the next most important involves 
the movement of adjective and adverb functions. Warfel then applies these ideas by making 
syntactic observations about Whitman’s “We Two Boys” and about the syntactic characteristics 
of some characters in Hamlet. 


Wellek, René “Closing Statement: From the Viewpoint of Literary Criticism” in 
249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 408-19 281 
This summary review of the 1958 Conference on Style from the point of view of a literary 


critic is best read in the context of the conference as a whole and of the papers to which it 
refers. Critiques of 128, 233. 


Wells, Rulon "Comments on Meter" in 249 Sebeok, ed SL (1960) 197-200. Re- 
printed in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL 127-31 282 
Agreeing with Wimsatt and Beardsley (287), Wells attempts to give a “more precise 

account" of meter as an abstraction, as pieni apart from "the poem itself." The argument, 

predicated upon a poetic ontology that asserts the primacy of recitation as the only adequate 
record of the poem, leads to the assertion that a published copy of a poem, a "conventional 
orthographic record," can be "adequate to the meter" but not to "the poem." 


Wheelwright, Philip “On the Semantics of Poetry" in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds 
ELL (1967) 250-63. Originally published in The Burning Fountain (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press 1940). Also in KR 2 (1940) 263-83 283 


In an attempt to define terms that can describe the way in which poetry "says things," 
Wheelwright differentiates between literal language which is composed of "monosigns" and 
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poetic language composed of “plurisigns.” Using several examples, he carries this distinction 
through three levels of semantic complexity: atomic, molecular, and organic. 
Critique: Miles 194. 


Whitley, Eileen M. “Contextual Analysis and Swift's Little Language of the Jour- 
nal to Stella” in C. E. Bazell et al, eds In Memory of J. R. Firth (London: 
Longman’s 1966) 475-500 284 
The Journal to Stella, a collection of Swift’s correspondence to Esther Johnson, is written 

in a private language. The journal provides Whitley with a “restricted language field” to which 

she applies J. R. Firth’s contextual theory of meaning as a way of solving the linguistic puzzles 
of Swift’s unique discourse. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr "Style As Meaning” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 
362-73. Originally published in The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson (New Haven: 
Yale University Press 1939) 285 


A theoretical and aesthetic discussion of style, including a review of various historical posi- 
tions on the subject. Wimsatt argues that style is not trivial ornament, but is, rather, inextricably 
linked with meaning. 


—— and Monroe C. Beardsley “Rhythm and ‘Exercise in Abstraction’” PMLA 77 
(1962) 670-71, 674 286 


Reply to Schwartz (247) in the continuing controversy over the definitions of rhythm and 
meter. See also entries 287, 106. 


—— and Monroe C. Beardsley “The Concept of Meter: An Exercise in Abstrac- 
tion” in 34 Chatman and Levin, eds ELL (1967) 91-114. Originally published 
in PMLA 74 (1959) 585-98 287 


A discussion of English verse scansion with a brief review of major positions on metrics. 
The field is distilled down to two principles of meter, that is, the “strong stress” of Old English 
and some modern poetry and the “syllable stress” of the Chaucer-to-Tennyson tradition. Many 
important metrical issues are discussed, such as poem as performance vs poem as aesthetic 
object, and metrics based on duration of sound vs intensity of stress. The essential position is 
that the concept of meter is an abstraction; scansion is an operation performed on the poem 
rather than a quality inherent in language as Northrop Frye argued. 

Critique: Householder 125; Hendren 106; reply to Hendren PMLA 76 (1961) 305-08; 
Schwartz 247; reply to Schwartz 286. 


Zirmunskij, V. M. “On Rhythmic Prose” in To Honor Roman Jakobson m (The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton 1967) 2376-88 288 


Zirmunskij first reviews some of the major metrical theories and then offers his own, which 
holds that rhythmic prose is based on the arrangement of syntactic groups, especially parallelism 
and repetition. Most of his examples, and his theoretical orientation, are grounded in Russian 
literature except for discussions of the opening paragraph of Dickens’ Bleak House and a 
passage from Swinburne. 
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INDEXES TO THE CHECK LisT 
Numbers indicate entry numbers 


I BIBLIOGRAPHIES II COLLECTIONS 
4 3 
6 34 
14 42 
165 49 
197 62 
201 78 
238 155 
249 170 
175 
227 
246 
249 
253 


III THEORIES OF LANGUAGE 


Because of self-imposed limitations explained in the Preface, I de-emphasized 
by omission strictly theoretical, aesthetic, and philosophical works on language. 
What remains is this index of entries that might, conventionally, be relegated to 
the categories of "Other" or "Miscellaneous" works. All of the topics below expand 
traditionally sentence-bound “atomistic” linguistic theory to the plane of the gen- 
eral, abstract, organic unities sought by philosophies of language. Some entries 
that are not immediately concerned with philosophical speculation are yet con- 
cerned with scrutinizing the interrelations of structure and meaning, of form and 
effect, with trying to discover the larger principles of organization at work in an 
individual text. This area is, necessarily, vague; those articles that theorize sys- 
tematically often leave a chasm between theory and practice, while those that 
scrutinize particular texts and passages often only imply or allude to a systematic 
theory. It is hoped that the following categories will be of some use. 


A Metaphor 


One of the best discussions of metaphoric language predates the sixties; it is 
Jakobson’s “The Cardinal Dichotomy in Language” in Ruth Nanda Anshen, ed 
Language: An Enquiry into Its Meaning and Function (Science of Culture Series, 
8) (New York: Harper Bros 1957) 155-73. Drawing on Dr Kurt Goldstein’s studies 
of aphasia, Jakobson isolates the metaphoric and metonymic functions of language. 
This beginning is expanded upon by Bloomfield (18), by Thomas (265 p 6-32), 
and by Ullman (272 p 207-12). More recently, metaphor has been discussed less 
theoretically within the framework of the transformational grammar in terms of 
rule violations and “grammaticalness” by Landon (152), Levin (162), Reddy 
(232), and Thomas (265). 
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Theories of Language, Metaphor, continued 


16 152 

18 162 

21 232 

105 265 

111 272 

135 280 
B Poetics 


When the word "poetic" is used as an adjective to modify language, I under- 
stand that collocation as a judgment, not as a genre designation. The "prose" of 
James Joyce is as far removed from the prose of, say, Ian Fleming as the poetry of 
E. E. Cummings is from the "poetry" of Edgar Guest. This observation suggests 
that generic differences tend to be less significant than the differentiations involved 
in making aesthetic judgments. Consequently, this section, without differentiating, 
records articles that discuss the nature and aesthetics of both the "language of 
poetry" and the "language of prose." There are of course differences between them, 
but they are, I think, distinctions drawn within the category of “poetic language." 

Also included in this section are discussions of the nature of what, for want of 
some better designation, we might call the "speech act” or “speech event.” In its 
basic form this entails the transfer of a "message" through the medium of language 
from one person to another. It is at this elemental level that linguistics and 
philosophy of language are a subdivision of semiology, in that they are concerned 
with language as one of the many media of expression. The first linguistic theo- 
retician in this area in modern times was Ferdinand de Saussure. He had a linear 
conception of the speech act and he insisted on a strict dichotomy between writ- 
ten and spoken language, a distinction which persisted into the sixties (see Index 
VI, Section D, "Suprasegmentals — Performance," below). Saussure's ideas were 
recorded by his students at the University of Geneva, where he lectured from 
1906 to 1911, and were compiled by them into the book Course in General Lin- 
guistics. Karl Bühler dimensionalized the event into a triadic array in his Sprach- 
theorie (Jena: G. Fischer 1934). This array was expanded to six dimensions by 
Jakobson in his extremely important “Linguistics and Poetics” (134). A third 
distinct approach, which followed the theories of the early nineteenth-century 
theorist Wilhelm von Humboldt, was articulated by Noam Chomsky in "Current 
Issues in Linguistic Theory" in Fodor and Katz, eds The Structure of Language 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall 1964) 50-118. Application and expansion of 
transformational theory to literature has been carried on most notably by Ohmann 
(214, 215, 218). Other notable applications of this aspect of language theory to 
literary problems have been done by De Groot (45) and Riffaterre (234, 237). 


See also Index IX, "Style and Stylistics." 


1l 30 45 
16 33 50 
19 34 98 


28 42 67 
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Theories of Language, Poetics, continued 


70 163 234 
78 166 236 
88 171 237 
99 174 243 
110 175 245 
117 184 249 
118 188 252 
124 203 254 
129 205 256 
134 208 257 
137 211 259 
147 212 261 
149 214 262 
151 215 271 
153 218 272 
158 226 276 
160 227 277 
161 233 285 
C Semantics D Formand Effect 
11 146 Structure and Meaning 
16 158 36 
18 159 37 
34 194 43 
46 214 59 
51 215 78 
57 218 82 
67 219 84 
79 233 85 
105 234 110 
110 237 115 
112 251 140 
113 265 158 
118 272 202 
127 276 280 
129 283 285 
141 284 


E Discourse Analysis 


79 


Linguistics has long labored under the assumption that linguistic analyses were 
limited in scope to the sentence. As far as I have observed, it was Zellig S. Harris 
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who in a 1952 article (Lang 28 1-30) took the first plunge into “discourse analysis” 
and proposed techniques for describing larger-than-sentence relations. Martin 
Joos’s studies of syntactic and semantic parallelism have contributed to this area, 
as has the notion of “context sensitivity” from the generative grammar. Discourse 
analysis has been applied primarily to literary texts, the history of which is sur- 
veyed by Hendricks (109). A related area, usually allied to prosodic analysis, is the 
study of “suprasegmentals” (see Index VI, D). Many of the same problems of 
semantic and syntactic context are at issue in that area and some entries (notably 
Levin, 159) are indexed under both headings. 


25 146 

33 150 

63 159 

64 174 
109 225 
113 


IV LINGUISTICS AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


The relation of linguistic theory and techniques to literary criticism is the sub- 
ject implicit in the study of literary texts by linguistic methods. Explicit discus- 
sions of this problem are recorded below. The most overt confrontation involves 
reviewer Helen Vendler (275), a rather petulant F. W. Bateson, and a more 
conciliatory Roger Fowler (68, 69). Two of the best discussions are Greenfield’s 
(85) and Jakobson’s (134). 


9 72 157 
11 77 173 
17 85 188 
23 92 202 
24 104 224 
25 105 233 
33 107 243 
34 114 245 
46 116 249 
53 120 253 
60 123 256 
62 125 262 
63 132 271 
65 134 274 
68 153 281 
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V LINGUISTIC SCHOOLS 


Wherever specific linguistic techniques are used or referred to or where critiques 
of specific techniques and theories are offered, they have been put into one of the 
three categories below. In this bibliography, "traditional" grammar is the exclusive 
province of literary critics. Relying only on the old categories of parsing, that are 
now regarded as linguistically superficial, these studies nevertheless provide inter- 
esting categories and insights of their own. The second category is the most 
amorphous, containing works ranging from Halliday's "item-and-arrangement" 
grammar to Jakobson's structuralism, Mukarovsky's formalism, and Riffaterre's 
behaviorism. 

A "Traditional" Grammar 


21 190 
39 191 
52 192 
127 193 


B Descriptive-Structural Grammar 


18 100 204 
23 105 205 
25 113 217 
27 116 234 
30 122 236 
37 124 237 
44 134 242 
46 135 245 
41 136 251 
60 140 263 
72 141 264 
78 147 274 
92 157 277 
93 175 

99 203 


C Transformational-Generative Grammar 


12 116 169 
13 143 186 
17 144 215 
20 151 216 
25 152 217 
33 157 218 
38 158 219 
60 160 228 
102 161 242 
103 162 265 


104 163 268 
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VI PROSODY 


Prosody and Stylistics are the two major areas where linguistic and literary con- 
cerns overlap. Much of the debate in the articles recorded below involves defining 
the terms "meter" and "rhythm" and, consequently, other terms such as "foot," 
"stress," "accent," and "beat." The major positions distinguish meter from rhythm 
or meter from performance as the difference between abstract pattern and con- 
crete manifestation. Between these poles theorists find something called "tension," 
"interplay," or "counterpoint." 

Probably the most widespread conception of the problem is the one proposed 
by René Wellek and Austin Warren in their Theory of Literature (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace 1949) which differentiates "metrical pattern," "prose rhythm," and 
“performance”; Jakobson (134) concurs, naming his categories “verse design,” 
“verse instance,” and “performance.” Jakobson is followed by Chatman (30) who 
by 1965 has rid himself of the Saussurian dichotomy that confused rhythm or 
verse instance with performance (see Chatman’s “Robert Frosts ‘Mowing: An 
Inquiry into Prosodic Structures” KR 18 [1956] 421-38). 

The major prosodic theories of the sixties include Thompson’s (266) adaptation 
of the Trager-Smith phonology system (see George L. Trager and Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr An Outline of English Structure; Studies in Linguistics Occasional 
Papers, 3; Norman, Oklahoma: Battenburg Press 1951), Chatman’s use of struc- 
tural linguistic techniques for his Theory of Meter (30), and the more recent 
attempts at a generative prosody by Beaver (12, 13), Halle (91), Keyser (91, 
143, 144), and others. Also included are the works of two literary critics — one, 
Fussell (73), who pointedly neglects linguistic considerations, and the other, Gross 
(89), who rejects linguistic analysis outright. 


A Meter and Rhythm 


1 89 179 

7 91 204 
10 95 207 
12 97 210 
13 100 220 
21 106 222, 
30 121 223 
33 122 227 
34 126 230 
35 134 247 
39 138 248 
Al 143 249 
61 144 263 
64 147 266 
66 150 267 
73 158 282 
74 167 286 
75 168 287 


88 178 288 
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B Phonology-Sound Texture 


88 


This section lists entries dealing with the "sound texture" created primarily by 
alliteration, assonance, consonance, and rhyme. 


2 
30 
33 
34 
35 
39 
54 


. 128 
134 
169 
180 
181 
182 
183 


C Sound and Meaning 


184 
185 
209 
221 
221 
249 
276 


This section lists what is perhaps the most interesting development in prosody, 
the growing concern for the interrelations of sound and meaning, what Paul 


Valéry once called the "indissolubility of sound and sense." 


See also Index III, Section D, “Form and Effect — Structure and Meaning.” 


30 
34 
39 
43 
59 
73 
75 
89 


D Suprasegmentals-Performance 


206 
209 
223 
227 
230 
248 
276 


This section lists discussions of the problems of performance in prosodic analyses. 


The consensus seems to hold that performance must be clearly distin 


guished from 


both analysis and interpretation; Levin's argument (159) against performance, 
faulting it for resolving desirable syntactic ambiguity, is one of the better state- 


ments of the position. 


See also Index III, Section E, “Discourse Analysis." 


24 
25 
30 
33 


35 
64 
126 
150 


84 
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E Prosodic Analyses 


This section records prosodic analyses by author and by work. Many of these 
are gleaned from Fussell (73), Gross (89), and Thompson (266). Although most 
entries deal only with short segments of works, a few lines or a stanza, the index 


may provide useful information. 


W. H. Auden 73, 89 
The Age of Anxiety 89 
Another Time 89 
“Dame Kind” 89 
“The Fall of Rome” 73 
“In Memory of W. B. Yeats” 73 
Look Stranger 89 
“Musée des Beaux Arts” 89 
“The Unknown Citizen” 89 


Beowulf 143, 168 


William Blake 73 
“The Chimney Sweep” 73 
“The Sick Rose” 73 


Robert Bridges 
“The Downs” 89 
“Gay Robin” 89 
The Growth of Love 89 
“I Praise the Tender Flower" 73 
“Johannes Milton, Senex” 89 
“Nightingales” 89 
“Trafalgar Square” 89 
“Wintry Delights” 89 


Robert Browning 
“Fra Lippo ee 73 
“Love Among the Ruin” 73 
“Mr. Sludge, the Medium” 89 


Robert Burns 73 
Geoffrey Chaucer 91, 220 


Hart Crane 89 
“Proem: To Brooklyn Bridge” 89 
“The River” 89 
“Voyages II” 89 


E. E. Cummings 89 
No Thanks 89 
XAIPE 89 


Charles Dickens 
Bleak House 288 
Emily Dickinson 89 


John Donne 220 
"Satire II" 27 
"Satire IV" 27 


“A Valediction: Of My Name in the Win- 
dow" 89 


T. S. Eliot 10, 73, 89 
Ash Wednesday 89 
“Burbank with a Baedeker, Bleistein with a 
Cigar" 89 
The Cocktail Party 89 
The Family Reunion 89 
Four Quartets 89 
“Gerontion” 89 
"Journey of the Magi" 89 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock" 89 
“Sweeney among the Nightingales” 73 
The Waste Land 73, 89 


William Empson 89 


George Ferrers 
“Thomas of Woodstock” 266 
“Tresilian” 266 


Edward Fitzgerald 
“Rubaiyat” 73 


Robert Frost 
“Nothing Gold Can Stay” 73 
“Out, Out —" 89 
“The Vantage Point” 73 
“West-Running Brook” 89 


George Gascoigne 266 
Gawain and the Green Knight 143 
Barnaby Googe 266 


Thomas Hardy 
“An August Midnight” 89 
“During Wind and Rain” 89 
“The Man He Killed” 78 
“The Ruined Maid” 89 


George Herbert 
“Easter Wings” 73 
The Temple 41 


Robert Herrick 
“To Daffodils” 73 
“Upon Julia’s Clothes” 73 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
“Ash Boughs” 89 
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Prosodic Analyses, G. M. Hopkins, continued 


“At the Wedding March” 73 
“Inversnaid” 89, 248 

“Spring and Fall” 89 

“The Wreck of the Deutschland” 89 


Ben Jonson 220 


John Keats 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” 73 


“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” 


73 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
“Hiawatha” 12 


Amy Lowell 
“Patterns” 89 


Robert Lowell 
“Christ for Sale” 89 
“Home after Three Months Away” 89 
“Quaker Graveyard” 89 


John Lydgate 97 
Louis MacNeice 89 
Christopher Marlowe 220 


Andrew Marvell 
“To His Coy Mistress” 73 


John Milton 
“Lycidas” 73 
Paradise Lost T3 


Mirror for Magistrates 266 


Marianne Moore 
“The Labours of Hercules” 89 
“The Monkeys” 89 
“Poetry” 207 


Edwin Muir 
“The Animals” 89 
“The Fathers” 89 
“The Labyrinth” 89 


Alexander Pope 27, 73 
Epistle to Arbuthnot 73 
Essay on Criticism 73 
Essay on Man 73 
The Rape of the Lock 73 


Ezra Pound 
Cantos 89 . 
Homage to Sextus Propertius 89 
“Mauberley” 73 
“The Seafarer” 89 
“Villanelle: The Psychological Hour” 89 


John Crowe Ransom 
“The Equilibrists" 89 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
"Isaac and Archibald” 89, 207 


Theodore Roethke 
“Meditations of an Old Woman” 89 
“My Papa’s Waltz” 248 


William Shakespeare 220 
Henry V 210 
King Lear 73 
"Sonnet 18" 30 
“Sonnet 29" 73 
"Sonnet 89" 12 


Philip Sidney 266 
Arcadia 266 
Astrophel and Stella 266 
The Lady of May 266 


Stephen Spender 89 


Edmund Spenser 73, 220 
The Shepheardes Calendar 266 


Wallace Stevens 
“Analysis of a Theme” 89 
“Le Monocle de Mon Oncle” 89 
“Peter Quince at the Clavier” 89 
“Sea Surface Full of Clouds” 89 
“Sunday Morning” 89 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 266 
Jonathan Swift 73 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 288 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
“In Memoriam” 73 


Dylan Thomas 
“Do Not Go Gentle” 89 
“Poem in October” 89 


Richard Tottel 
Miscellany 266 


George Turberville 266 


Walt Whitman 
“O Captain” 73 
“Song of Myself” 73 


. William Carlos Williams 


“The Dance” 89 
“The Yachts” 89 


William Wordsworth 73 


Thomas Wyatt 
Satires 266 


William Butler Yeats 
“After Long Silence” 263 
“Easter 1916” 89 
Purgatory 89 
“The Second Coming” 89 
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VII PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 


I have purposely neglected this area, and the following index lists a few, brief 
references to some of the psychological factors involved in verbal communication 
and to various theories of the reader’s perception of the literary work and of the 
author's perception of the world as disclosed by his writing. 


Il 209 249 
17 211 265 
22 214 272, 
30 218 273 
33 219 276 
4l 237 279 
142 246 


VIII. QUANTITATIVE STUDIES 


Indexed below are examples of, programs for, and critiques of various kinds of 
statistical and computational studies of literary texts. Some of the more accepted 
uses of quantitative methods are for settling authorship disputes, compiling con- 
cordances, and delimiting literary periods. Implicit or explicit in the work of most 
advocates is the belief that quantitative methods can determine and study stylistic 
features. At issue is whether quantitative descriptions can ever become qualitative 
judgments. 

Again, in this section, I have not gathered all or even the most important contri- 
butions to statistical analysis. Included below are two collections devoted to the 
relationship of statistics to style by Dolezel and Bailey (49) and by Leed (155); 
two of the best critiques are by Hough (123 p 53-58) and Hrushovsky (126 
p 181-83); and one of the best evaluations is by Wachal (278). 


15 126 195 
26 141 196 
31 148 198 
33 149 200 
36 152 213 
44 155 214 
48 161 220 
49 172 249 
71 189 250 
87 190 272 
102 191 273 
112 192 278 
123 193 


IX STYLE AND STYLISTICS 


Along with prosodic analyses, stylistics is a major area in which linguistics and 
literary studies overlap. The reputation of stylistics has grown steadily through- 
out the sixties, so that by 1968 the category was added to the MLA Bibliography 
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(along with the categories of “Prosody” and “Study of Meaning”). Also in 1968 
the Bailey-Burton bibliography of English stylistics (6) was published, the first 
sentence of which conceives of stylistics as “the linguistic study of literary texts.” 
This rather broad definition is certainly warranted by the profusion of works and 
collections devoted to style and language: “Style and Stylistics,” a section in Chat- 
man and Levin’s Essays on the Language of Literature (34); Dolezel and Bailey 
Statistics and Style (49); Fowler Essays on Style and Language (62); Leed The 
Computer and Literary Style (155); Sebeok Style in Language (249); Spencer 
Linguistics and Style (253); Ullman Language and Style (272). 

The area of stylistics is the largest and most promising area in this new inter- 
disciplinary field. But its scope and interdisciplinary attraction also render it 
somewhat chaotic, partly the consequence of many scholars offering many idio- 
syncratic definitions of style and stylistics. In the introduction to their bibliography, 
Bailey and Burton remark that the “recurrent strategy of style critics is to begin 
with a short history of the word style. . . . But after this ritualistic bow to etymol- 
ogy, most critics redefine style to suit their immediate purposes” (6 viii). Chat- 
man and Levin attempt to bring order by distinguishing those writers who con- 
sider style to be ornamental and those who consider style to be integral. The 
problem here is that such designations require style critics to have a coherent 
framework, a philosophy of language, upon which to base their studies. Unfortu- 
nately, few such coherent positions exist, and most practitioners rely on the mere 
implication of philosophy; one can hardly begin to ask or answer ontological ques- 
tions without having an ontology to refer to (as Hill [115] attempts to do with 
little success). The only group of scholars that is attempting to draw on a mutual 
and coherent philosophy is that which is using the transformational-generative 
approach to language. Hayes (101, 102, 103), Landon (151, 152), and especially 
Ohmann (214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219) are among the outstanding contributors 
in this area, though, with the exception of various dissertations, Ohmann's Shaw 
from 1962 is the only book-length study completed so far. 

I will not hazard a definition of stylistic study of my own. Below are recorded 
the contributions to stylistic studies in the sixties. A "P" following a number means 
"Prose" and indicates studies of prose style, and/or studies in prose narration, 
and/or theories concerning the narrative mode. 


5 40-P 80 

6 45 86-P 
12 46 90 
14 47-P 92 
15 48 98 
22-P 49 101-P 
26-P 53 102 
27 60 103 
28 62 115 
31 63 118 
32 76 119-P 
34 TT 123 


37 78 128 
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Style and Stylistics, continued 


134 195 242 
139-P 196-P 244 
141 197 245 
145 198-P 249 
147 199-P 250 
149-P 211 252 
151 213-P 253 
152 214-P 254-P 
155 215-P 255 
156-P 216-P 258-P 
161 217 260-P 
162 218 264 
166-P 219-P 268 
170 229-P 269 
174 231 272 
188-P 234 273 
189 236 279 
190 237-P 281 
191 239 285 
192-P 240-P 

193 241-P 


X SYNTAX AND GRAMMAR 


Indexed below are discussions of the syntactic or grammatical structure of 
literary texts, especially those relating such structures to meaning. 


8 94 193 
18 96 196 
20 103 198 
23 110 210 
33 130 215 
34 132 216 
36 136 217 
37 137 218 
38 140 219 
43 158 228 
44 160 241 
52 161 249 
67 162 251 
72 163 259 
81 164 268 
82 171 269 
83 172 280 
84 190 288 
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A Grammaticalness 


This section records studies of “grammaticality” or “degrees of grammatical- 
ness" which apply concepts from the generative grammar to problems of “deviance” 
in poetry and to the problems of defining and explaining metaphor. 


See also Index III, Section A, “Metaphor.” 


67 160 204 
117 161 225 
152 162 265 
157 163 268 
159 171 269 


XI NON-PROSODIC ANALYSES OF LITERARY PERIODS 
AND OF AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 


Kingsley Amis 
I Like It Here 166 
Lucky Jim 166 
Take a Girl like You 166 
That Uncertain Feeling 166 


Anglo Saxon Chronicle 81 
Apostles, The Fates of the 81 
Matthew Amold 219 
W. H. Auden 

Age of Anxiety 76 

“Herman Melville” 25 
Jane Austen 

Emma 149 

Mansfield Park 166 


Francis Bacon 
“OF Studies” 63 


Beowulf 17, 22, 81, 83, 85 


Laurence Binyon 
“Invocation to Youth” 146 


William Blake 190 
john Braine , 
Room at the Top 93 


Charlotte Bronté 
Jane Eyre 166 


Emily Bronté 
Wuthering Heights 39 


Robert Brownin 
“Memorabilia” 226 


Edmund Burke 219 


Thomas Campion 
“Now Winter Nights” 54 


Thomas Carlyle 22 
Lewis Carroll 263 


George Chapman 
Iliad (trans) 31 


Geoffrey Chaucer 22, 44, 55, 91, 188 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
The Watchman 228 


Joseph Conrad 
Heart of Darkness 124 
The Secret Agent 139 
“The Secret Sharer” 216 


George Crabbe 241 
Hart Crane 160 


Stephen Crane 
The O'Ruddy 213 


E. E. Cummings 85, 162, 224 
"Anyone lived in a pretty how town" 25, 
65, 67, 268 
"Buffalo Bill's" 211 
“What if a much of a which of a wind" 37 


Thomas Deloney 20 
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Charles Dickens 229 
A Tale of Two Cities 86 
Hard Times 166 


Emily Dickinson 158 
“The Soul selects” 118 


John Donne 70, 185, 190 


"Satire II" 148 
“A Nocturnall upon S. Lucies day" 268 


John Dryden 
Iliad. (trans) 31 


Eighteenth-century poetry 8, 189, 190, 191 
Eighteenth-century prose 104, 198 


George Eliot 
Middlemarch 22, 


T. S. Eliot 58 
Four Quartets 276 
"Sweeney Agonistes" 76 
The Waste Land 28, 54 
Exodus 81 
The Fates of the Apostles 81 
William Faulkner 279 
"The Bear" 156, 215 
“A Rose for Emily" 107 
The Sound and the Fury 36 
Federalist Papers 71 


F. Scott bh pup 
A Diamond As Big As the Ritz 26 


Robert Frost 224 
"Acquainted with the Night" 18 
“Bereft” 112 
Gawain and the Green Knight 176 
“Gettysburg Address” 211 
Edward Gibbon 101, 102, 103, 104 


Thomas Hardy 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles 166 


Joel Chandler Harris 133 


Bret Harte 
“Tennessee’s Partner" 112 


Ernest Hemingway 102, 264 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 173, 190, 279 
^ Spring and Fall” 208 
“The Windhover” 116 
“The Wreck of the Deutschland” 182 


Henry James 
The Ambassadors 166 


Samuel Johnson 240 

James Joyce 
“Araby” 216, 242 
Ulysses 254 

Judith 81 

Juliana 81 

John Keats 128 


William Langland 
Piers Plowman 22 


Philip Larkin 
“First Sight” 251 


D. H. Lawrence 
Studies in Classical American Literature 215 


C. S. Lewis 119 


Abraham Lincoln 
“Gettysburg Address” 211 


Robert Lowell 
“1790” 50 


John Lyly 279 


Archibald MacLeish 
“You, Andrew Marvell” 132 


Edgar Lee Masters 224 


Herman Melville 
Moby Dick 237 


George Meredith 22 
Middle English 91, 98, 176 
Middle English poetry 55, 176, 190 
John Milton 52, 185, 279 

Paradise Lost 221 

Sonnets 259 
Thomas Nashe 22 


Nineteenth-century poetry 8, 190, 191 
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Old English 84, 186 

Old English poetry 57, 81, 82 

Old English prose 38 

Eugene O'Neill 
Long Day's Journey into Night 56 
Moon for the Misbegotten 56 
A Touch of the Poet 56 

Old Testament 22. 

Wilfred Owen 151, 152 

Pastoral Care 186 

Patience 176 

Pearl 176 

The Phoenix 81 

Piers Plowman 22 

Edgar Allan Poe 258 

Alexander Lue 158, 241 
Epistle of the Use of Riches 17 
Iliad (trans) 31 

Purity 176 


Carl Sandburg 
“Lost” 118 


Walter Scott 
The Fortunes of Nigel 254 


Seventeenth-century poetry 189, 190, 191, 195 
Seventeenth-century prose 40 
William Shakespeare 200, 220 
As You Like It 15, 172 
Hamlet 280 
Julius Caesar 15, 134 
Macbeth 140 
"Sonnet 30" 158 
George Bernard Shaw 214 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
"Night" 147 


Sixteenth-century poetry 189, 190, 191 


91 
Sixteenth-century prose 40 
W. D. Snodgrass 224 


Edmund Spenser 
Faerie Queen 221 


Mickey Spillane 
Vengeance Is Mine 26 


Wallace Stevens 96, 160, 239 
“The Snow Man” 23 


Jonathan Swift 196, 198, 241, 260, 284 
“A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet" 198 
Journal to Stella 284 


Philip Sidney 
“Arcadia” 136 
Astrophel and Stella 17 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
"The Eagle" 90 
“Morte D'Arthur" 92 


Dylan Thomas 160, 162, 206 
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“Evidences of Regard”: 


Three Generations of American Love Letters 


By Auice P. KENNEY 
Cooperstown Graduate Program, New York State Historical Association 


Well Kate, I am always conscious when I write a letter of cover- 
ing considerable space without saying anything of importance. 
I think letters should be valued, however, more as evidences of 
regard or affection than for the amount of important intelligence 
they communicate. 


O ABRAHAM LANSING, of Albany, New York, concluded a letter 
written in 1860 to Miss Catherine Gansevoort of the same city, who 
was finishing her education by European travel and who thirteen years later 
became his wife. Since they had no children, Catherine Gansevoort Lansing 
devoted all of her intense family feeling to her ancestors, collecting and 
preserving those documents which now form the New York Public Library’s 
Gansevoort-Lansing Collection. At the heart of this tremendous mass of 
material — over 400 boxes and 295 volumes concerning every aspect of the 
social, economic, political, legal, and military activities of Gansevoorts from 
the time of the Revolution to World War I — are long runs of family corre- 
spondence between husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, aunts, uncles, and cousins, which reveal in minute detail the ways 
of everyday life in an American family successful at making a fortune and 
prominent in its community. Several sequences of love letters are particularly 
interesting, partly because they illustrate the unusual resources of the col- 
lection, but even more because they suggest ways in which the mutual assim- 
ilation of different ethnic groups in early America was reflected in the most 
intimate relations of individual human beings. 

It is difficult to begin studying this subject because almost nothing has 
been written about letters of any kind in American culture. Although scholars 
have made great efforts to preserve, edit, and publish the letters of important 
Americans, they have valued them almost entirely as biographical and social 
documents, and have not tried to study them for their own sake. It is there- 
fore necessary to recall that, although personal letters have been excavated 
among the earliest Sumerian written documents and Romans in the age of 
Cicero expected that their letters to their friends would eventually be pub- 


1 Abraham Lansing to Catherine Gansevoort, Albany, Nov 22 1860, Abraham Lansing Corre- ` 


spondence, Gansevoort-Lansing Collection, Manuscripts and Archives Division, The New York __ 


Public Library (see footnote 8, below). 
[92] 
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lished, there are few love letters among the relics of antiquity. The first fam- 
ous love correspondence, that of Abélard and Héloise in the early twelfth 
century, marks the appearance in recorded history of romantic love, which 
dominated mediaeval secular cultural expression because it reconciled fun- 
damental unwritten North European imaginative and social traditions with 
essentially Mediterranean structures of thought and written communication. 
Love was thus important in the Middle Ages as a theme for vernacular poems 
and tales to entertain people accustomed to learn far more from experience 
and oral tradition than from reading, as a basis for conventions regulating 
social behavior among men and women whose primary loyalties and attitudes 
toward marriage were defined by feudal hierarchy, and as a form for express- 
ing feelings of religious devotion which could not be contained within the 
theological and philosophical framework of earlier Christianity. In practice, 
therefore, the mediaeval concept of love had little to do with courtship or 
marriage, being much more frequently associated with adultery or with 
religious worship; and love letters were unusual, one might venture to say, 
largely because there was no postal service: even those lovers sufficiently 
literate to read romances were seldom in the habit of communicating with 
anyone in writing.? 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that love letters as we 
know them originated among mediaeval townspeople of the merchant class, 
whose daughters as well as sons learned to keep accounts and write business 
letters, nor that written expressions of love first appear as "asides" in business 
letters between husbands away from home and wives who were looking 
after their affairs in their absence; examples may be found in the Paston, 
Stonor, and Cely correspondences. Their interpretation of love as marital 
affection, and by extension a feeling developed during courtship, is con- 
Spicuous in English literature from the time of Chaucer who, like many 
lesser English writers, was born into this class. During the Reformation, 
merchants and their relatives among the country gentry became particularly 
active in those sects which emphasized Bible-reading and soul-searching, 
habits of mind which could only increase the literary fluency of lovers like 
John Donne and Dorothy Osborne; it is not surprising that they were 
prompted to analyze their own sentiments in letters. In the meantime, Ren- 
aissance humanists revived all the ancient literary forms, including the Ci- 
ceronian epistle, and compiled textbooks for writing Latin letters; one by 
Erasmus was widely used in its own right and served as the model for several 


2 David W. Rannie Letter-writing as a Form of Literature . . . (Oxford: Blackwell 1895); 
C. S. Lewis Allegory of Love (Oxford Univ Press 1936). 
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French manuals translated or adapted into English in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Though Erasmus, like the ancients, excluded love letters from his sub- 
ject, no French manual was complete without examples in which a suitor 
addressed his mistress with florid conventional compliments derived from the 
rhetoric of petitioning feudal superiors or the saints. Early English manuals 
imitated these love letters, although they did not reflect English social cus- 
toms and usually sounded ridiculous in the English language. But after the 
introduction of regular postal service in Restoration England made it possi- 
ble for ordinary people, including craftsmen and servants, to send and receive 
letters easily, letter-writers began to appear for their use, the most famous 
being published by Samuel Richardson in 1746 under the title of Familiar 
Letters on Important Occasions? 

Thus in mid-eighteenth-century England love letters might be written by 
gentlemen (and a very few ladies) familiar with the Ciceronian epistle from 
“classical” education, by men and women from a wide range of classes keep- 
ing in touch with loved ones at a distance, or by authors exploiting the dis- 
covery that people enjoy reading other people’s letters, whether authentic 
correspondence of the famous or “epistolary novels” like Richardson's best- 
selling Pamela, which grew directly from a love-letter sequence in his letter- 
writer. In these circumstances the familiar letter became a recognized literary 
genre in England, but in revolutionary America the literate wrote most of 
their letters on public questions, the postal service was undeveloped, and 
newspapers were the only medium of publication. Nevertheless nineteenth- 
century Americans, anxious to maintain business, political, and personal 
contacts in spite of frequent movement over great distances, wrote each 
other unprecedented numbers of letters. Since most of them were literate 
but not widely read, they communicated with the help of the rhetorical con- 
ventions familiar to them from school recitations, political oratory, lyceum 
lectures, and revivalist preaching, making little if any attempt to study the 
style of earlier correspondents or the literary theories which English authors 
like Keats and the Brownings demonstrated even in their love letters. As a 
result, letter-writing came to be almost totally neglected in American schools, 


3 Gervase Mathew “Marriage and Amour Courtois in Late Fourteenth-century England” in 
C. S. Lewis, ed Essays Presented to Charles Williams (Grand Rapids, Mich: Eerdmans 1966) 
128-35; Eileen Power Medieval People (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 1960) ‘Ch 5; Maude 
Bingham Hansche The Formative Period of English Familiar Letter Writers and their Contri- 
bution to the English Essay (Philadelphia: Univ of Pennsylvania 1902); Katherine Gee Horn- 
beak Complete Letter-Writer in English, 1568-1800 Smith College Studies in Modern Languages 
15 [3-4] (Apr-July 1934); Jean Robertson Art of Letter-writing (London: University Press 
of Liverpool 1942); Samuel Richardson Familiar Letters on Important Occasions (London: 
Routledge 1928). 
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except for minimal secretarial instruction and sometimes assignment of “a 
book of letters,” at the latest in junior high school.* 

Therefore it is understandable that American scholars have so far defined 
the letter, like other genres, in terms borrowed from English critics, of whom 
those most interested in the epistolary tradition were the group led by 
Thackeray and including his son-in-law Leslie Stephen, Stephen’s daughter 
Virginia Woolf, and her friend Lytton Strachey. They criticized letters on 
the same basis as novels and familiar essays, seeing them as evidence of the 
gentility of literary pursuits in the eighteenth century and emphasizing their 
artistry of style as an instrument for revealing the character of the correspon- 
dents. Gamaliel Bradford, an American who took this approach, insisted 
on the other hand that his purpose was scientific investigation of personality: 
“Practically all men and women who can write at all write letters, and letters 
afford, on the whole, the most general and the most satisfactory clues for 
the naturalist of souls." ë More recent American scholars such as Lyn Lloyd 
Irvine, like Bradford, study English letters, using them either as sources for 
the "scientific" study of social and psychological history or criticize them 
analytically as "real-life" novels: 


Letters themselves provide the best record of the conditions that made 
the eighteenth century so well suited for the writing of them, and the 
best record of the changes which the nineteenth century introduced. It is 
in letters that many of the most significant factors of common life, over- 
looked by the professional historian, receive the attention due to them. 
... Nine times out of ten the attraction of a volume of letters lies in the 
frank expression of the writer's feelings and the free revelation of charac- 
ter, while the general information which the letters may contain possesses 
secondary importance.® 


Another approach considers form and style as abstractions whose proper 
context is the history of ideas, as in William Henry Irving's discussion of the 
same eighteenth-century English letters: 


* Richard Beale Davis "The Gentlest Art in Seventeenth-century Virginia" Texas Studies in 
Literature 2 (1957) 51-63; H B. Weiss American Letter-Writers . . . (The New York Public 
Library 1945); Russel Crouse The American Keepsake (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 1932) 
34-51. George Saintsbury A Letter Book (London: G. Bell 1922), an anthology of famous 
letters with a long and perceptive introduction including wise remarks about love letters (p 90— 
91) is probably the type of “book of letters” those who required them for school use had in 
mind; it seems likely, however, that in many schools besides my own the purpose of this assign- 
ment was defeated because a sufficient selection of suitable books was not available in the 
school library. 

5 Virginia Woolf "Modern Letters” in Collected Essays (London: Hogarth Press 1966) m 
259-63; Lytton Strachey “English Letter-Writers” Literary Essays (New York: Harcourt 1966) 
234-90; Gamaliel Bradford Bare Souls (New York: Harper 1924) 8. 


6 Lyn Lloyd Irvine Ten Letter-Writers (London: Woolf 1932) 10, 31. 
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Other modes of writing have apparently replaced the letter as a literary 
form, and it is not hard to discover, if one looks about him, just what has 
happened and why. ... Writing was a serious business for the ancients 
and for their successors down through Renaissance European culture. . . . 
One wrote a tragedy, a comedy, an epic, an ode, a georgic, and so on, 
and where was there a place in this grand panoply of literature for any 
informal writing. . . . These were, however, rather limited outlets for 
what we might call without too much extravagance the confessional ele- 
ment in man's nature, and letters — once established by such great writers 
as Cicero, Pliny and Seneca as permissible forms — proved an acceptable 
solution.” 


Finally, a few scholars have studied English letter-writing manuals and their 
American imitations, but none of them have sought evidence of their use in 
letters written by Americans, nor has anyone tried to establish a context 
within which the significant characteristics of American letters can be dis- 
cussed, 

Therefore in turning to the Gansevoort love letters it is necessary to 
observe that most people understand love letters to be written communica- 
tions exchanged by lovers to express their affection for each other, and that 
in American usage, as in English, “lovers” are customarily couples engaged, 
or at least contemplating marriage, and also husbands and wives, but only 
exceptionally partners in adultery. Such letters in the Gansevoort-Lansing 
Collection include missives exchanged by Colonel Peter Gansevoort and 
Catherine Van Schaick before and after their marriage; letters to their 
daughter Maria Gansevoort from her husband Allan Melville, and between 
their son Peter Gansevoort and his first and second wives; and correspon- 
dence from both the courtship and the marriage of Peter’s daughter Catherine 
Gansevoort and Abraham Lansing. These letters were written when the men 
were away from home on military service, business trips, or vacation tours, 
and represent brief interruptions in marriages whose partners were rarely 
separated and rarely away from home. They contain primarily recitals of 
domestic news, descriptions of natural objects, and observations on current 
events, all subjects the correspondents would have talked about had they 
been together. Expressions of feeling usually consist of straightforward state- 
ments of loneliness and homesickness for the accustomed everyday presence 
of the loved one, rather than intellectual abstractions about love in general, 
quasi-religious adoration, or sexual fantasies. In general, the Gansevoorts’ 
love letters much resemble their letters to other members of their families 


7 William Henry Irving The Providence of Wit in the English Letter Writers (Durham, N. C: 
Duke Univ Press 1955) 21-22. 
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and the entries in their voluminous diaries, showing little conscious literary 
style and suggesting few striking psychological insights, but rather demon- 
strating how successive generations of lovers participated in the increasing 
assimilation between their inherited Dutch traditions and the largely Eng- 
lish culture of the emerging American nation.* 

The Gansevoort family were important in Albany for three generations 
— an entire century — before they began to write love letters, or indeed 
personal letters of any kind. Harmen Harmense van Gansevoort (ca 1635- 
1710), probably related to a family of brewers and bakers still thriving today 
in the Emsland on the border between the Netherlands and Germany, came 
to Albany about 1660 with no resources but his skill, married the daughter 
of another brewer, built up a thriving brewery of his own, and became one 
of the leading craftsmen in a city dominated by its fur-trading merchants. 
His son Leendert (1683-1763) raised his status by marrying the daughter 
of a merchant, increased his fortune by brewing and investing in real estate, 
and entered the ruling patriciate by winning election to the Albany Common 
Council. Leendert’s son Harme (1712-1801) married the daughter of a 
landed gentleman and assemblyman, became one of the wealthiest importers 
in Albany, and served for fifteen years as alderman and city clerk. Available 
records afford only glimpses of the Gansevoort women’s contributions to 
the rise of the family — Harmen’s wife arguing his cause in a lawsuit before 
the magistrates’ court; Leendert’s wife managing his bookkeeping and in- 
vestments with shrewd competence attested by the visual evidence of her 
portrait; Harme’s wife exhorting her son in a brief note to maintain the 
fervent piety conspicuous in several of her relatives. It seems probable that 
these husbands and wives expressed their feelings for each other far more 
through the everyday actions of caring for their families and promoting their 
fortunes than in any written words. In this they resembled most other Hud- 
son Valley Dutch families who kept few records, mostly those specifically 
related to their businesses (account books, business letters, contracts, deeds, 


8 A sample of the little that has been written about love letters as such is the Preface to J. T. 
Merydew Love Letters of Famous Men and Women . .. (London: Remington 1888) 2 vols. 
The Introduction to Walter de la Mare Love (New York: Morrow 1946) somewhat exhaustively 
discusses love in the English imaginative tradition, as expressed in letters as well as poetry and 
other forms. Relevant materials in the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection, cited in the remainder of 
this paper, are the Gansevoort Family Letters (GFL), the Melville Family Papers (MFP), 
Peter Gansevoort Correspondence (PGC), Mary Sanford Gansevoort Papers (MSGP), Susan 
Lansing Gansevoort Papers (SLGP), Catherine Gansevoort Lansing Correspondence ( CGLC), 
and Abraham Lansing Correspondence ( ALC). Quotations from these papers in the New York 
Public Library's Manuscripts and Archives Division are eg with the permission of the Library. 
For clarity punctuation marks have been occasionally added, but the original spelling is retained. 
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and wills), and imported only a few Dutch schoolbooks, Bibles, and manuals 
of devotion.® 


Since all of the Gansevoorts’ surviving personal letters, including love 
letters, are in English, it seems likely that they learned to write letters as they 
learned to use the English language. The public records of New York Colony 
were of course kept in English after the conquest of 1664, but in Albany, 
where the population was almost entirely of Dutch descent, the local court 
continued to record its proceedings in Dutch for another generation. The 
introduction of English forms of pleading in the Mayor’s Court early in the 
eighteenth century indicates that English was spoken there, but throughout 
the colonial period the magistrates almost without exception worshipped in 
Dutch in the Reformed Church and communicated in that language with 
their families and many of their customers, In the mid-eighteenth century 
visitors, including Anne Grant and Peter Kalm, observed that the Albanians 
still used Dutch, but unfortunately they did not record to what extent and 
for what purposes they spoke, wrote, or understood English at the time when 
Harme Gansevoort knew it well enough to serve as the city’s first clerk of 
Dutch descent, to draft legal documents, and to write to his London factor. 
Nevertheless it seems evident that while Harmen Harmense Gansevoort had 
little occasion for contact with the English language, his son Leendert must 
have been able to read it, understand it, and speak it after a fashion in the 
course of fulfilling his civic duties, and his grandson Harme possessed suffi- 
cient fluency in English to use it in his business as well as in keeping the 
city records.” 

Harme’s children, including Colonel Peter Gansevoort, normally spoke 
Dutch in their home, but were taught to read and write English along with 
their other schooling. This created a conflict which one can see in a short 
and charmingly revealing letter from Harme’s daughter Anna to her elder 
brother Leonard: 


® The history of the Gansevoort family is discussed much more extensively in Alice P, Kenney 
The Gansevoorts of Albany (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ Press 1969), particularly for the 
first three generations, Ch 1-3, 7. I am indebted to Mr Hermann Ganseforth, Dersum, Federal 
Republic of Germany, for information about the Ganseforth families of the Emsland, to which 
Harmen Harmense was in all probability related. 


10 The transition from Dutch to English usages in the public records of Albany may be traced 
from A. J. F. Van Laer, trans Minutes of the Court of Albany, Rensselaerswyck and Schenectady 
... (Albany: Univ of the State of New York 1926-32) 3 vols, and through the Minutes of the 
Albany Common Council, printed in Joel Munsell The Annals of Albany (Albany: Munsell 
1850-59) vols 1-x. Also see Anne Grant Memoirs of an American Lady (London: Longmans 
1808) 43; Peter Kalm Travels in North America trans Adolph A. Benson (New York: Dover 
1966) 343. 
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I hope wen You right to me again you will right as I do haf dutch and haf 
Engleis. I don’t no the meaning of haf the words. I have no time to right 
You any more.!! 


It seems probable that Anna, who was sixteen, had difficulty with English 
partly because she habitually thought and spoke of her ordinary concerns 
in Dutch, but also partly because she rarely had occasion to write letters, 
so that the process of composition was as foreign to her as the language; 
certainly no other member of the family left letters revealing such linguistic 
confusion. Her complaint of limited vocabulary could have been a plea to 
her brother to write more simply, for Leonard (1751—1810), who at eighteen 
was studying law, was learning along with it the most florid forms of eight- 
eenth-century legal and political rhetoric, which he continued to use through- 
out his life for private as well as public purposes. An example of this style 
is a letter dated four months after his marriage in 1771 and presumably 
based upon his experience of matrimony, although the original occasion and 
recipient are unknown. It should be noted that while Leonard's vocabulary, 
construction, and imagery resemble those of eighteenth-century English 
writers, he uses them in a Dutch manner to direct emotion into practical 
domestic and commercial activity rather than in the English manner to 
describe sentiments: 


There is one step to make your life happy, that is well to Dispose of your- 
self in marriage, take unto thyself a wife and obey the Ordinances of God. 
Examine with care and fix not too suddenly, for thy future happiness or 
Misery depends upon it for mariage requires grave consideration. Look 
not for a woman wich is much Enamoured with her own beauty, and 
much of her time is distroyed in Dress, if her eyes with boldness rove on 
the faces of men, and abideth not at home, if her beauty were as the sun, 
turn thine eyes from her charms and Suffer not thy soul to be ensnared 
by her allurements. Its not the outward beauty nor Gold, that adorns a 
woman, but when thou findest Sensibility, Gravity, Discretion, and one 
that hath innocents in her mind and modesty in her looks her hand seek- 
eth employment, herself delighteth not in gadding abroad Decency in 
her words and before her Steps Prudence and Virtue attended her right 
hand, such a one is it that winneth the heart of man to sincere love. She 
is worthy to be thy friend, trust thy secrets to her she will console in mis- 
fortunes, the troubles of her husband are alleviated by her counsels, and 
he receiveth comfort. Take such a one for thy companion for life, be 
constant be faithful reprove her faults with gentleness, a soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grevious [words] stir up anger. When pain and 
sickness assault her let thy tenderness sooth her afflictions, a look of pity 
and love will alivate her and will avail more than a Physian. Consider the 


11 Anna Gansevoort to Leonard Gansevoort, Albany, Sept 2 1769, collection of Peter G. Ten 
Eyck, Altamont, N. Y.; Kenney Gansevoorts Ch 4-5. 
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Delicacy of her sex the tenderness of her, and be not too severe to her, 
but remember thine own imperfections. Happy the man that hath such 
a one for a wife, happy the servant that calleth her mistress. I leave off 
least your patience will be tired may you be blest with such a wife, and 
may all the blessings of this Life attend you when you enter into the 
state of matrimony. May you enjoy Peace of mind and serenity of thought, 
is the wish of your sincere friend.!? 


This concept of love is vividly demonstrated in the letters of Leonard's 
brother Colonel Peter Gansevoort (1749-1812) and Catherine (Caty) Van 
Schaick (1751-1830), which were exchanged while the Colonel was serving 
in the Continental army, during the invasion of Canada, the defense of Fort 
Stanwix (Fort Schuyler), and the Clinton-Sullivan expedition. At first the 
Colonel addressed his sweetheart as “Dr Miss” and expressed his affection 
for her with studied formality dictated at least partly by knowledge that his 
letters might fall into enemy hands: 


I hope you will not suffer a Thought to enter your breast wherein you 
doubt my Affection. They are still sincere and make no doubt but will 
remain so. I often in silence Contemplate the happy Moments I have had 
in your agreeable Company.!? 


Six months later he repeated this sentiment word for word, as though once 
laboriously formulated it stuck in his memory, which suggests that at this 
time his conception of English composition was still largely literary. But as 
he used English habitually as his language of command and for ordinary 
communication with comrades from other colonies, his style became more 
colloquial, until after his marriage to Caty in January 1778 he arrived at 
almost the directness of speech: 


It is impossible for me to express to you how much I long to see you. 
Often before Marriage did I think it hard to be from you, alas how much 
greater is the anxiety now; as I cannot consistantly with my Honor in 
my present situation leave my post to pay you a Visit.!* 


Caty likewise wrote English as though she had learned it from books, with 
generally correct grammar, spelling, and usage, and rhetorical conventions 


12 "Advice on Chusing a Wife" Aug 14 1771. This document, apparently an incomplete copy 
of a letter, was enclosed in a letter from Col Peter Gansevoort to Caty Van Schaiok, Ft Schuyler 
(Ft Stanwix), May 5 1777 (GFL); Catherine Gansevoort Lansing believed it to be her grand- 
father’s composition, but the handwriting is certainly Leonard’s and the style, substance, and 
fluency are far more like his than his brother’s; the date, moreover, is close to that of Leonard’s 
marriage but not associated with any known event in the Colonel’s life. 

18 Col Peter Gansevoort to Caty Van Schaick, Montreal, Dec 30 1775, GFL. 


14 Col Peter Gansevoort to Caty Van Schaick Gansevoort, Ft Schuyler, June 21 1778, GFL. 
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derived from pietist sermons. Thus she used elaborate visual imagery and 
allusions to familiar Bible stories to communicate to her lover her apprehen- 
sion after the fall of Ticonderoga, when Albanians had good reason to fear 
that Burgoyne’s army would soon be in their city: 


Now there semes to be no place for to flee, but O I hope the Omnipotent 
God has left a Zoar for us to flee unto, out of the burning fire of War, as 
he did for Lot out of Sodom. I can«not» overcome a Reluctance of your 
leving me on so great a Hazard, as never to see me more. I have had hopes 
of seing you here, but now I must give up all, O when shall that hapy 
Period arive that we again shall meet, I hope in short, if not or never, 
may he that has laid the yoke on me help me to bear [the] burthen, then 
will the yoke be easy and the burthen Light, but now in my distres it is 
all dark and glomy before me. these are Mountains wich I cannot as yet 
ovelook, might I once see you if not, may I as often hear of you as posible. 
then I will have somewat to Comfort my distresed mind.i5 


After her marriage Caty’s style also became much more direct and colloquial, 
partly at least because her husband was stationed where she could write to 
him often, mostly about family news, errands done, acknowledgements of 
presents of fish, game, and furs, and reports of Indian raids. Usually she 
expressed her fears for his safety briefly and directly though fervidly, but 
under the double stress of his departure into Indian country with the Sulli- 
van-Clinton expedition and her own apprehension over the impending birth 
of their first child, she described her own feelings at length — the only such 
instance in all her letters: 


I would have wrote you since my last, it was for the want of an opper- 
tunity. al the pleasure or happiness I have is in hearing from you. the 
thoughts of your going made me feel missereble. how much more may 
you think now when I mis you my dearest Companion? I am in want of 
nothing but you, I am sure that al the world with the riches it contains 
will not give me one ours Comfort. your Preasence is my only Comfort 
your absence my Misery, but let me not always lament. I cannot [?can 
but] be thankfull for the health of my body wich the Lord yet bestowes 
on me, although I am Crouded with distresses of many kinds in my mind. 
You will write me as often oppertunity will offer. May you fell happyer 
then I do. I hope I may expect <you> at the end of two Months. Our 
familys best respects to you.!9 


Colonel Gansevoort's and Caty's love letters thus demonstrate a most inter- 
esting combination of Dutch and English characteristics. They appear to 
have derived their form, style, and vocabulary, along with the idea of writing 


16 Caty Van Schaick to Col Peter Gansevoort, Albany, July 8 1777, GFL. 
16 Caty Van Schaick Gansevoort to Col Peter Gansevoort, Albany, July 9 1779, GFL. 
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any kind of personal letters, from English examples, though there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that they relied upon letter-writing manuals or consciously 
imitated any specific literary models. Certainly their correspondence con- 
tains none of the elaborate compliments customary in French love letters 
and very little sentimental effusion in the English tradition; instead they 
combined the English concept of communicating feelings of affection in 
letters with the Dutch tradition of composing letters by relating the material 
facts relevant to a business transaction. These facts included the ordinary 
actions by which they demonstrated affection in each others’ presence, every- 
day events which they normally talked over, and feelings whose existence 
was articulated as another category of material facts. Their style recalls that 
of Dutch painting far more than English literature, particularly in its tumul- 
tuous rhetoric intended to evoke emotion by means of visual images rather 
than to describe it through the meanings of words, and by its accurate and 
vivid depiction of details without any attempt to organize them with refer- 
ence to abstract concepts. So when the Colonel, on the eve of his wedding, 
wanted to assure Caty of the depth and constancy of his love for her, he 
tried to generalize and came back willy-nilly to a single laconic — though 
nonetheless obviously heartfelt — observation of the facts of his immediate 
experience: 
I should think myself guilty of inattention towards <you if I did not 
devote a few Minutes in Writing a few lines to [you] the person with 
whom I expect [to] in a Little while to enter in that serious state of 
Matrimony — I trust that neither of us will ever have reason to regret 


the moment that we have given each other our hands on so solemn an 
occasion.1* 


This contrast between Dutch and English patterns of communicating 
emotion appears in a different way in the letters of two of Colonel Ganse- 
voort's children whose lovers were of British descent. Although there are 
no surviving letters from Maria Gansevoort (1791-1872) to Allan Melville 
(1782-1832), it is evident from his replies and from her correspondence 
with other members of her family that her epistolary style much resembled 
her mothers. She wrote fluently of the events and material facts of her 
everyday existence, seldom mentioning her feelings and clothing them when 
she did so in conventional rhetoric, though hers was derived from the senti- 
mental novel rather than the sermon. There is no evidence that she ever 
suffered from linguistic confusion like her aunt Anna's, but since her mother 
spoke Dutch by preference to the end of her life it is at least possible that 


17 Col Peter Gansevoort to Caty Van Schaick, Ft Schuyler, Dec 15 1777, GFL. 
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Maria’s oft-repeated detestation of writing was connected — perhaps below 
the level of consciousness — with the difficulty of composition in a language 
other than her mother tongue. Certainly the style of her letters, even those 
concerning ordinary household subjects, became much easier after her 
marriage to a Yankee with whom she presumably spoke English about the 
most intimate concerns as well as about external and formal affairs. The 
following passage from a letter written after thirty years of widowhood 
shows very clearly how she, like both her mother and her son Herman Mel- 
ville, used conventional rhetoric less to describe sentiment in the English 
manner than to evoke it in the Dutch tradition by recalling to memory the 
facts of shared everyday activities and the feelings of wordless spiritual 
experiences: 


Oh the loneliness the emptiness of this world when a woman has buried 
the husband of her youth and is left alone to bring up their children, 
without a loved father’s care and experience in the training them to fulfil 
life's duties and to point the way to heaven by his Christian example.!5 


Allan’s letters to Maria, on the other hand, are characteristically English 
in their deliberate effort at “literary” style, their awareness of traditional 
contexts for observed facts and experienced events, and their conscious con- 
templation of the writer’s own feelings. All of these letters were written 
within three months during the fourth year of their marriage (1818), when 
Maria and their two small children stayed in Albany with her widowed 
mother while Allan journeyed to Scotland to investigate — and disprove — 
rumors of an inheritance and to Paris to select goods for his importing busi- 
ness. Immediately upon his arrival at Liverpool he undertook to compose 
for her — and for his own family, to whom he asked her to forward his letters 
— an entertaining and improving account of his travels, along lines sug- 
gested by Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Thus he cast his epistles in the form 
of a recognized, though by this time somewhat out-of-date, genre, and 
adopted an elevated style which deliberately derived both manner and 
matter from literature: 


I found little time for reading or writing, and less for reflection, indeed 
the undulating motion of the Waves, and constant interruption from noise 
and uneasiness, are unfavourable to mental exertion, & I believe few men 
ever grow wise at sea — reading is at best a mere pastime, and leaves very 
faint traces on the memory.!? 


18 Marla Gansevoort Melville to Kate Gansevoort, Jan 17 1866, CGLC; Kenney Gansevoorts Ch T. 
19 Allan Melville to Maria Gansevoort Melville, Liverpool, May 12 1818, MFP. 
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His ideas of what to see and do in the British Isles owed much to books; he 
noted Liverpool as the home of the historian William Roscoe, recounted 
much information from guidebooks about historic sites he visited, and in 
Scotland laid special emphasis on scenes made famous by the works of Sir 
Walter Scott. All of these sights he described by means of Romantic literary 
conventions, emphasizing their natural beauty and antiquity, and perceiving 
these qualities through their effect upon his own emotions rather than from 
their outward material aspect or, as Colonel Gansevoort had often done, 
from their suitability for some enjoyable activity like fishing. 

The context of the past is particularly evident in Allan’s letters from 
Scotland, where it is only one of many reminders that though he wrote in 
the English literary tradition his Scottish inheritance was in some respects 
as far removed from it as was his wife's Dutch pattern of behavior. His sense 
of history was particularly Scottish, and much resembled Sir Walter Scott’s, 
in seeing the past less as a flowing narrative than as a series of events set 
down at intervals in time indicated by dates, and in understanding a fact 
to be exclusively a datum capable of verification by written documents or 
by evidence in the legal sense. Likewise, his moral sense was conspicuously 
Scottish in its censorious tone and abstract expression, as illustrated by his 
comment upon the 1818 equivalent (ankle-length!) of the miniskirt: 


I observe the Women, particularly young Girls, I cannot say Ladies for 

the bad walking keeps them at home, wear their Clothes monstrous short, 

which like everything else becomes familiar to the eye, and to a refined 

imagination is rather disgusting than attractive, so true-it is that retired 

graces and concealed charms are always the most fascinating decorations 

of female Beauty, which without them loses all its loveliness and most of 

its power.?? 
The comparison between the moral innocence of America and the vicious- 
ness of Europe implied in this passage later became an explicit and dominant 
theme, particularly in his letters from Paris, which he depicted as a den of 
iniquity in which only eternal vigilance and the memory of Maria’s love 
restrained him from temptation. Finally, his overwhelming sense of family 
pride, though augmented by his encounters with noble relatives and his 
discovery of royal ancestry, showed Scottish characteristics in his equal pride 
in descent from a godly minister, his emphasis upon conspicuous consump- 
tion as an index of status, and his ambition for mercantile wealth and literary 
accomplishment as evidence of gentility no less honorable than possession 
of a landed estate. 


20 Allan Melville to Maria Gansevoort Melville, Liverpool, May 14 1818, MFP. 
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When Allan wrote directly of his affection for Maria, he differed from 
Colonel Gansevoort and Caty in doing so subjectively rather than objectively. 
Instead of merely telling Maria of events which reminded him of her and 
lettiág her draw her own conclusions, he stated the additional fact that he 
thought of her, and then proved it by recounting the facts about her that he 
thought of or developing imaginative fantasies based upon his memories 
of physical and mental satisfaction in her company and upon his own con- 
ception of her as the embodiment of his ideal of femininity. Underlying 
these feelings, however, was his constant awareness of himself as an indivi- 
dual whose dominant emotion was pride — pride in Maria as the object of 
his choice, pride in himself for having had the good sense to marry such a 
paragon, pride in their children as the posterity of ancestors whose deeds 
entitled them to emulation. In all of these feelings, also familiar in the Eng- 
lish tradition, Allan’s emphasis, way of reasoning, and bathetic verbiage were 
typically Scottish, as in his last letter, written on the eve of his departure 
from France: 


I rejoice my noble Wife, that you should have exhibited during my 
absence that strength of mind, and accommodation to circumstances 
which renders you more than ever lovely in my sight, and commands my 
respect and admiration. . . . Believe me, Maria, you have a husband who 
duly estimates your Worth, admires your virtues, and is more than ever 
enamoured of the chaste warmth of your heart, the cool discretion of 
your mind, and the unspeakable graces of your Person. . . . I should 
despise myself if I could ever become in any respect unworthy of your 
distinguished choice. . . . I shall carry with me to sea, the consciousness 
of unspotted fidelity, and should any event intervene to prevent or retard 
our reunion, let me implore you my adorable Wife, my own most fond 
and constant Maria, to cherish forever the recollection of our mutual 
love and undivided attachment, and let it be engraven on your tender 
and faithful heart, that your Melville has never violated, even in imagina- 
tion his marriage vow, and has proved himself at least by his undeviating 
devotion and fidelity, worthy of being your Husband, which in his own 
estimation at least, and none but him alone can appreciate the enviable 
honour, is a title of more intrinsick value than any Monarch can bestow 2: 


Another view of the contrast between Dutch and English ideas of love let- 
ters is afforded by the correspondence of Maria's brother Peter Gansevoort 
(1789-1876) and Mary Sanford (1814-1841). After a brief engagement to one 
of his second cousins, who died in 1818, Peter busied himself practicing law, 
engaging in politics as a follower of DeWitt Clinton, and caring for his wid- 
owed mother, who died in 1831. Soon thereafter, the middle-aged but emi- 


21 Allan Melville to Maria Gansevoort Melville, Havre de Grace, July 29 1818, MFP. 
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nently eligible “polished Gansevoort” fell head over heels in love with a lively, 
clever, affectionate girl in her teens, and, although there were political ad- 
vantages in alliance with Mary’s father, Chancellor Nathan Sanford, Peter 
looked upon this marriage first, foremost, and forever as the romantic climax 
of his life. Acknowledging Mary’s acceptance of his hand, he wrote: 


The emotions which arise from deferred hope, exercise the heart most 
painfully. It was under the influence of such feelings, that I addressed 
you this morning. You have tranquilized the tumultuous agitation of my 
mind. I am resigned and will patiently await the issue, upon which may 
depend my happiness in this life and even my future destiny. 

My love for you, is pure and holy. There is not a particle of interest in 
its composition. I had never found a recipient for my heart.” 


It is evident from this letter that Peter was much more familiar with the 
English language of sentiment than his parents, but like them he still tended 
to depict feelings by stating the fact of their existence and evoking similar 
feelings in his reader by the use of rhetoric, particularly that of the courtroom 
and political platform. This he turned from public to private purposes as his 
mother had the rhetoric of the sermon, freighting sentimental metaphors 
with a load of literal meaning far beyond that usual in English convention, 
and sandwiching passages like the following between matter-of-fact accounts 
of business transactions resembling his father’s reports of military engage- 
ments: 


I have hastened from the dinner table, to thank thee, yea a thousand 
times, for your kind, sweet, heart cheering letter received this morning. 
I have impressed an hundred kisses upon it, and I could add a thousand 
with delight. It is from my love, it breathes the thoughts, the pure angelic 
feelings of my own everbeloved wife, my charming Mary; who has made 
me the happiest of men; who possesses the purest, holiest feelings of my 
soul, yea, my whole heart; who is my map by day and the subject of 
my dream at night. 

May Heaven bless and protect my love and render me more worthy 
of her pure affection.?? 


Mary, on the other hand, though no less in love with her generous, affec- 
tionate husband, in accordance with her English inheritance expressed her 
sentiments with more restraint, and even with a touch of humor. No letters 
from her to Peter during their courtship survive, but letters to her brother 
from that period, describing the legislative society of the Albany Regency, 


22 Peter Gansevoort to Mary Sanford, “Monday evening,” Apr 1833, PGC; Kenney Gansevoorts 
Ch 6-7. : 
28 Peter Gansevoort to Mary Sanford Gansevoort, New York, Oct 27 1833, PGC. 
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reveal a style formed by much reading of novels (such as Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermoor), keenly observant of details of human behavior, fluent in 
describing them, and wise beyond her years in interpreting them. She fur- 
thermore possessed an English sense of narrative, selecting and stating events 
to imply the feelings motivating them, relating them in sequences of cause 
and effect rather than as series of static occurrences, and emphasizing emo- 
tional climaxes by means of dramatic construction rather than rhetorical 
flourishes. This example is from a letter written three years after her marriage 
when she was caring for her dying father at his home: 


I do not talk much of you to anyone except our sweet little cherub. I 
make him repeat the sweet name of papa at least 20 times a day and when 
he comes in the room in the morning he always looks into the bed and 
calls papa papa, but alas there is no papa to reply and oh I am very much 
afraid that I shall never be contented to remain for so long a time absent 
from you. It always seems to me that it is not right for husband and wife 
to submit to a voluntary separation. Nothing but a sense of duty makes 
me remain here I can assure you. I am contented enough but then I feel 
as if I am not all here, that there is a part of me wanting and sure enough 
there is and by far the better part too. .. . You cannot imagine how much 
I think of you, nor how much I love you, indeed my love increases for 
you every day and I really feel as if every hour draws us more and more 
closely to each other.” 


This blissful idyll ended in tragedy when Mary contracted tuberculosis 
from her father and died in 1841 after an agonizing decline. Peter was left 
nearly distraught with the pain of his loss, the problems of caring for their 
two small children, and the pressure of the panic of 1837, which forced him 
perilously close to bankruptcy even as he hovered over Mary's deathbed. 
After recovering from his grief and exhaustion and retrieving his credit, 
however, in 1843 Peter married Susan Lansing (1804-1874), who was en- 
tirely of Albany Dutch descent and, like his mother, accustomed to express- 
ing her feelings in actions rather than in words. Their letters during their 
one major separation in thirty years of marriage, when in 1853 Peter toured 
Europe with his friend Judge Amasa J. Parker, reiterate their homesickness 
for each other’s everyday presence with deceptively matter-of-fact directness. 
Thus, Susan wrote soon after Peter’s departure: 

I can scarcely realize that you have taken your departure for Europe and 


that you are now sailing on the broad Atlantic, but so it is, and I like a 
reasonable being look upon the fact with a calm and composed mind.” 


24 Mary Sanford Gansevoort to Peter Gansevoort, Flushing, N. Y., June 6 1836, MSGP. 
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Two weeks later, however, her composure was sorely tried by the pressure 
of loneliness: 


The hope of hearing from you is now the only comfort I have in my 
lonely situation for it is truly so to me. I miss you my dear Gansevoort 
more than tongue can tell and feel more determined than ever that I 
never can consent to being separated from you again.*6 


Such laconic statements of affection punctuated long letters recounting her 
household activities and the adolescent upheavals of her two stepchildren, 
whose behavior she controlled with a detachment and finesse reminiscent 
of several professional diplomats among her relatives, but with whose senti- 
mental imagination inherited from their English mother she could never 
fully sympathize. 

Peter, like Allan Melville, thought it his duty to inform and entertain his 
loved ones in his travel letters, but chose very different means, narrating his 
observations in the same matter-of-fact style he used for abstracting the 
testimony of witnesses, with only a few references to guidebooks and none 
to works of literature. His account of his visit to the cathedral at Chester, 
for example, emphasized observed visual and historical details, his own 
emotional responses to them being implied by his actions: 


We visited a subterranean Roman Bath, and a subterranean church used 
by the Covenanters — were received at the Cathedral by the Canon Mr. 
Slade, who very kindly carried us throughout the immense building, fav- 
oring us with explanations of the styles of architecture of the different 
Centuries in which different parts were erected. The various styles of 
the Gothic and Norman are plainly discernable. Episcopal service is held 
every morning and afternoon during the week. The Dean (Mr. Anson) 
with his clerical attendants, entered for morning service, while we were 
there, and after an introduction we passed in the procession of Priests 
into the Chapel and attended divine service. Judge Parker was honored 
with a seat next to the Canons who officiated, and I seated next to the 
Dean in his Pulpit. The Bishop's throne was unoccupied. The service was 
musical throughout and very solemn, in which we joined most devoutly. 
The historical associations were very impressive. I necessarily shall avoid 
all reflections, remarks or descriptions in my letters, as neither time nor 
space will justify me in indulging in them. You must expect only facts as 
to the places and things we are continually seeing. They crowd on us too 
much and almost overwhelm us.?7 


When Peter attempted to place his observations in a context familiar to his 
readers, he associated facts not with abstract generalizations but with other 


26 Susan Lansing Gansevoort to Peter Gansevoort, Albany, June 29 1853, SLGC. 
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concrete facts whose common denominator was a feeling of American na- 
tional patriotism. Instead of sententious comparisons between American 
virtue and European vice, Peter punctured the pretensions of monarchy 
with a factual republican chuckle: “The Queen and Prince Albert were ex- 
pected to come by water to visit parliament House with their Country 
Cousins from the Continent [Victoria's uncle, the blind King of Hanover ]." *® 
Nor did Peter's account of his brief visit to the Netherlands contain any 
effusions of sentiment for the homeland of his fathers like Allan's for Scotland, 
although he was by no means disinterested in it and on a later trip made 
time for genealogical and antiquarian investigation into the origins of the 
Gansevoort family. 

This difference between Peter's objective and Allan's subjective ways of 
expressing feeling extended to personal as well as patriotic emotions. Where 
Allan dwelt upon his own raptures at the sight of famous landscapes, Peter 
compared them to others Susan had often seen: "The Scenery [along the 
Rhine] was not equal to our noble Hudson, but it presented its mouldering 
Castles and its [Plegends] which gave an increased interest." ?? Likewise, 
where Allan drew extended portraits of those noble relatives whose atten- 
tions increased his own self-consequence, Peter observed the People as an 
entity, picking out individual faces in the crowd with sharp flashes of obser- 
vation based upon sympathy for their oppressed condition: 


The Common people however even in England, present a subdued ap- 
pearance — nothing like the lofty carriage of Americans — Everywhere 
on the Continent we meet the Bayonets. . . . At Cologne I saw a woman, 
carrying a large basket on her head from the Vessel filled with Coal, 
engaged with men in loading wagons on the wharf.*° 


This vignette, like many others in Peter's letters, evokes feeling in the man- 
ner of a Dutch painting, by accurately depicting material objects, amassing 
a multitude of minute details, and deftly handling illumination, while Allan's 
letters arouse emotion like a British novel, by describing his own emotions, 
narrating histories of touching events, and directly appealing to the reader's 
sentiments and imagination. It is finally interesting to note, furthermore, 
that although Mary's and Susan's expressions of affection clearly reflect the 
difference between their English and Dutch traditions, Peter addressed both 
of them with similar torrents of rhetoric, communicating the intensity of his 


28 Peter Gansevoort to Susan Lansing Gansevoort, London, June 26 1853, PGC. 
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feeling by piling up visual images of their customary everyday activities, for 
example: 


Oh! how happy I am to hear from you and to learn that you was well 
— Oh! Home sweet home, how often see you before me, how often do I 
wish to be there, with the loved objects of my heart around me. I hope 
we shall not separate again on the Earth. Kiss my darling Kate for her 
sweet letter, and ask my dear Henry also to write to me and my beloved 
Susan, do write to me often and all about yourself and the children and 
our friends and what you are doing. I very much fear that you are work- 
ing too much, confine yourself too much in the House and do not exercise, 
and amuse yourself in the open air. You well know my wishes in this 
respect, my dear. Drive out often.?! 


The love letters of Peter's daughter Catherine (1838-1918) and Abraham 
Lansing (1835-1899) differ from those of her parents and grandparents in 
being primarily concerned with the direct expression of feeling. Catherine 
(Kate) and Abraham (Abe), a nephew of Susan's, were engaged off and 
on for eleven years before they were finally married in 1873. Their wedding 
was delayed for a number of practical reasons, including Abe' illness and 
the demands of his legal career, Peter's invalidism after a stroke in 1867, 
the decline and death in 1871 of Kate's brother Henry, and Kate's own sub- 
sequent nervous collapse. Equally significant, however, were fundamental 
differences in their attitudes toward feeling and its expression. Kate inherited 
both Peter's tempestuous emotions and Mary's sentimentality, although she 
could not remember her mother and had been brought up by her stepmother 
in the Dutch tradition of expressing affection in deeds rather than in words. 
As a result she feared that feeling not expressed in both deeds and words did 
not exist, and combined her father's rhetorical extravagance with her mother's 
ready emotional expression, so that when Abe was unable to spend a week- 
end with her family at their vacation resort, she voiced her disappointment: 


I wish you could come up while we are here. I think you might enjoy 
yourself, and if your heart yearned for one you devotedly loved doubtless 
you might not mind heat or distance. Sometimes my dear Abe I think you 
are tired of me. . . . see if you cannot fathom the depths of a heart that 
you once asked for and received. Do write me if you really feel the deep 
sentiment a spoony letter. . . .9? 


On the other hand Abe, who like Kate had an Albany Dutch father and an 
English mother who died when he was a child, combined a Dutch preference 


31 Peter Gansevoort to Susan Lansing Gansevoort, Cologne, July 14 1853, PGC. 
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for expressing feeling by silent actions with an English reserve which con- 
sidered any expressions of sentiment a sign of weakness. This reserve by no 
means made him inarticulate — he wrote anything but succinctly, with a 
born lawyer’s sensuous pleasure in the sound of words and subtle distinctions 
among their meanings — but it restrained him from speaking of emotions 
whose discussion Kate considered essential, as in his reply, written after a 
full week’s work in exhausting city heat, to her above-quoted letter: 


I have just time to send the answer for which you ask. How “sweet” it 
will be will depend I fancy a little upon the mood of the fair lady who 
receives it. I do not mind telling you however the truth, and I don’t know 
why you should doubt it, that I shall be very very glad to have you safely 
back in Albany — and that if my affairs here would permit, I'd run up 
and come down with you. But there seems to be no probability of my 
doing so now.?? 


This difficulty continued to beset them throughout their engagement, so that 
only three months before her wedding Kate could still write: 


Some men make love on paper as well as by mouth. Won't you be able 
to do so some day, when your heart speaks and you feel all that a man 
can feel 1113* 


Another aspect of Kate's feelings which must be considered is her devo- 
tion to her brother Henry (1835-1871), with whom she engaged in a corre- 
spondence far more voluminous than that with Abe. Susan had lived with 
her widowed brother before her marriage to Peter, and after that event the 
two young Gansevoorts and the five young Lansings had grown up almost 
as one big family. One of Kate's reasons for hesitating to marry Abe was that 
she regarded him in the light of a brother; while in the meantime Henry, 
who had not lived at home since she was thirteen, who had served gallantly 
as a cavalry colonel in the Civil War while Abe was confined to his desk by 
poor health, and who shared with her a suppressed sentimental inheritance, 
presented to her imagination the enchantments of remoteness, glamor, and 
sympathy. This was particularly the case after Peter's stroke, when Henry, 
stationed at Pensacola with little company and little to do, responded at 
length to Kate's weekly letters minutely describing the infinitesimal improve- 
ments in their father's condition and pouring out confidences and specula- 
tions about many subjects, including Abe, which she felt she could not discuss 
with her parents. For example, she attributed Abe's reserve to the interfer- 
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ence of his family, ascribing-to their influence opinions which it is obvious. 
from his letters were his own, and thus venting upon Susan’s beloved rela- 
tives a resentment of their stepmother's insensitivity to sentiment which she 
and Henry shared but which neither of them were ever able to explain or 
justify: 
A.L. dined here yesterday and desired his kind regards to you. He is very 
reticent and (I think owing to his bringing up among two devoted 
females, an aunt [Sarah Lansing, Susan's sister] and sister who have 
taught their boys not to conciliate and trouble themselves about the outer 
world, and those they are thrown with) has much to overcome even in 
his advanced years, Boys and girls must be taught unselfishness in asso- 
ciations with each other, and taught never to harbor harshness or a preju- 
diced heart. So much for my discoveries.®® 


Nevertheless, Kate and Henry still quarrelled bitterly on his rare visits 
home, primarily over his refusal to fulfill his father's ambition for him of a 
brilliant legal career, until during his last illness she went to the Bahamas 
to nurse him and they became really acquainted with each other as adults. 
This expedition was also for Kate, at thirty-two, her first taste of indepen- 
dence from her aging parents, particularly her invalid and domineering 
father, and her first experience of real responsibility; it is no wonder that 
she looked back upon it ever thereafter as a focal point in her life, and long 
after her recovery from the first shock of grief and exhaustion, permitted many 
emotions which had no intrinsic connection with Henry to express them- 
selves as intense devotion to his memory. It is further significant to note 
that Byron was a favorite poet of the Gansevoort family, including their 
cousin Herman Melville, and that all of them took his ideas with a Dutch 
literalness far beyond his intent and totally oblivious to his satiric overtones. 
Kate's conception of the love possible between sisters and brothers may 
therefore have been enhanced by dwelling imaginatively on a theme 
important in Byron, as her insistence on the duty of indulging grief was 
certainly intensified by the widespread glorification of death which accom- 
panied Queen Victoria's protracted mourning for Prince Albert. Abe dealt 
with this imbalance in her feelings with consummate understanding, reply- 
ing to blind outbursts in which she blamed everyone she knew, including 
herself and him, for causing Henry's death, with tender and tactful passages 
like this: i 

Nor do I doubt that you devotedly loved him, and so did I love him 
living, as I regret his loss, and it always gives me pleasure to recall -his 
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many excellent traits of character, and the strong friendship which ex- 
isted between us to my mind and to speak with others about him. I do 
not think I have avoided speaking with you on the same subject, except 
to refuse to join you in accusations of others whom I love, and who I know 
did and would do all that they knew for him and his, and except to decline 
to admit what I keenly felt as unjust reflections upon my own intentions 
and conduct.*¢ 


This romance also differed from those previously considered in that its 
climax was precipitated by a series of letters. In the summer of 1873, over 
two years after Henry's death, Abe finally reached the limit of his patience 
with Kate's unwillingness to set a date for their wedding, in spite of such 
delicate hints as: "The other evening I took up a prayerbook accidentally 
from the table in the little room by the saloon and it opened to the forms 
for the marriage ceremony, so I closed it and laid it aside." ?* Discussion 
brought her no nearer to a decision, so when she and her family left Albany 
for their vacation, Abe wrote her as follows: 


You insisted upon a letter, and such as it is, you without any loss of time 
— have it, but I anxiously want an answer, not to anything here, but to 
other questions of the highest and greatest importance to me and to my 
projects and future plans, and frankly if I do not get it now I shall scarcely 
press the matters again. They must then drift along until time shall make 
any response unnecessary or accident shall solve the perplexing problem. 
. . . what I want to ascertain particularly is whether or not plans as ar- 
ranged heretofore are to be carried out in any event at the time proposed. 
This certainly you can and ought to answer very definitely and remember 
that it is for you alone to answer. You know my views already and will do 
me the justice to say I have not hesitated to disclose them.5? 


Kate's reply once again evaded the issue, reiterating her doubts of their 
compatibility and seeking yet another postponement on the grounds that she 
owed it to Henry's memory to complete under her maiden name the publica- 
tion of a volume of his letters; her letter bears a startling resemblance to 
those Henry wrote to his father before the Civil War, evading commence- 
ment of his law practice, and recalls the shifty slipperiness of their grand- 
father Nathan Sanford: 

I asked my heart again and again, if it truly and really was possible, I 

could make any one person happy with my peculiar disposition, unde- 


monstrative and Em oar as I am! ... I have thought that having 
given your word and bound yourself you stood by your honor to marry 


36 Abe Lansing to Kate Gansevoort, Albany, Sept 27 1872, ALC. 
87 Abe \ansing to Kate Gansevoort, Albany, June 18 1873, ALC. 
88 Abe Lansing to Kate Gansevoort, Albany, Aug 4 1873, ALC. 
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me — but I hope it is not honor but love such as we ought to bear each 
other and not the bond of word that binds our hearts. . . . 1 am as quick 
as tinder and you let your disposition control you in such a quiet cool 
manner that you seldom show your feelings, except in argument and then 
both of us fail. .. . I suppose you would prefer me to have told you this 
and then would turn away after the hearing and say it was only repeating 
— but it is the “old old story” of which we men and women never tire. 
Love gilds the life of many and mistaken love blights many a brilliant 


existence.®? 


To this Abe responded by gently but firmly refusing to accept any further 


evasion: 


Your letter of yesterday is receieved. I did not anticipate the answer 
which it contains, and am deeply pained and disappointed by it. Other 
engagements for Spring and Fall, occur to me, but I wish to use no words 
of reproach or urgency. Here however is my determination. 

If this is really your decision which you now announce to me, then I 
cannot continue an engagement, which seems to have no issue but in 
broken promises and disappointments. . . . 

Do not think that I write this without pain, or that I am purposely cold 
and formal. Such letters ought to be as brief as possible, and in truth I 
have no heart to write more.*? 


This letter thus presented Kate with a single material fact, to which she re- 
acted with stunned astonishment, utterly failing to comprehend (as did 
Henry when his father similarly confronted him with unpleasant factual 
observations drawn from his own history) the significance of this fact in the 
historical sequence of her own past behavior, or the impression it conveyed 
concerning her abstract quality of integrity. Totally incapable of reasoning 
concerning either its causes or its consequences, she allowed herself to be 
swept away upon a torrent of emotion and once more evaded the decision 
by flinging it back upon her lover: 


It did not occur to me that my asking to wait until the spring, should be 
the means of bringing to an end our engagement! I told you why — and do 
you really think it wrong in me to wish to attend to these publications as 
Miss G.? . . . I named a later time, hoping that each week would cement 
instead of break the love I thought bound us together. Do you really wish 
to break our engagement? or do you feel for your happiness, and mine 
that it is best. 

God knows I wish to do what is right. Do tell me — is all so changed 
you cannot wait? Is your love worn so that the links are broken? I wish 
I had spoken to you, but I thought is easier to write. 


89 Kate Gansevoort to Abe Lansing, Catskill, Aug 5 1873, CGLC. P; 
19 Abe Lansing to Kate Gansevoort, Albany, Aug 7 1873, ALC. 
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Now, I await your reply with anxiety — ‘till I hear this will be ever 
present. Speak the truth, and don't let pride, make you ever regret your 
answer. You are the stronger and I yield to you the future. I hate to pain 
and disappoint one who has been such a dear and true friend, and to 
wound such a noble nature. God help us both.“ 


Abe, however, declined to accept this responsibility in a firm and carefully 
reasoned statement designed to appeal to her strong feeling of justice rather 
than to her weak intellectual conception of it, and defusing the explosive 
issue of her duties to Henry's memory in a passage, unfortunately too long 
to quote, which reveals that he possessed in full measure the Lansing family 
gift for diplomacy: 


Heretofore you have said in the spring, wait until fall, and in the fall, 
wait until spring. I have urged upon you as delicately as I was able, the 
importance £o me of a settlement and final issue to our engagement, but 
you have not seemed to understand, or at least to regard the position in 
which I was placed. When at last with some conditions and stipulations 
you fixed upon a time, or rather a month, I was encouraged to think you 
meant what you said, and when, after the way was clear of all embarrass- 
ments in respect to our feelings towards each other and on that point at 
least there seemed to be no misunderstanding, doubting nevertheless from 
your intimations what you really intended I sought to find out what you 
meant, you declined to tell me verbally and insisted that I should write 
and ask what I wanted to know and then in answer sent me a letter 
commending me for my patience in the past and encouraging me to 
greater patience in the future, informed me that you had other things to 
do, and would prefer to put the matter off until spring. I do not wish to 
reproach you, but you will have me write and I must explain. I will not 
call this trifling, and because your letter was kind and affectionate in its 
expressions it gratified me in that respect, but this course wearies and 
disappoints me, and I am not longer equal to the enduring patience in 
which you commend me. I must have relief in some way, and if you will 
not aid me, I must at whatever sacrifice it may demand secure it myself, 
How you can fail to justify me I do not well see. I have a degree of sense 
and sensibility and regard for the good opinion of others, which whether 
it be too much or too little, is part of my nature and is not entirely subject 
to my control. ... 

Such correspondence as this is not in accordance with my judgment. I 
would rejoice that it should end in a happy result for both of us. I cannot 
argue or, attempt to persuade you. It might be, next Spring, that you 
would be ready and I do not question your good faith in saying so, but 
I think my dear Kate that you misjudge yourself, and that you would 
be no more ready then, and indeed not so ready, as now. I hope therefore 

i 


41 Kate Gansevoort to Abe Lansing, Catskill, Aug 7 1873, "Thursday midnight," CGLC. 
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you will consider this again. But I cannot change my purpose as ex- 
pressed in Thursday's letter.*? 


This was evidently the right approach, for it brought Kate hurrying down to 
Albany to conclude the matter face to face, but even after this there are 
scattered indications that she suffered from further doubts on several occa- 
sions before they carried out their wedding plans in November 1873. 

It is hardly surprising to discover from Kate's and Abe’s later letters and 
Kate's diaries that the course of this true love did not run altogether smoothly 
through a quarter century of matrimony, but despite passing references to 
quarrels, every indication is that their marriage was in general happy, and 
that neither of them ever regretted it. Their married correspondence fits 
much better into the Dutch tradition of their ancestors than do their letters 
of courtship, being concerned primarily with the minutiae of ordinary life, 
and with the communication of affection by shared recall of everyday activi- 
ties: 

The packing was unexcelled by anything I ever saw, except some other 
packing of your own, and as everything that I wanted, turned out piece 
by piece in capital condition, I did thank you and think of you and 
admire and love you very much. Indeed there is not a thing I have here 
which does not suggest you in some way, even my fishing rod and tack- 


ling, which you so much abhor, and my rifle and pistol which you tolerate, 
but do not like very much.s3 


It is clear that their conceptions of love and marriage, like their letters, show 
a significant amalgamation between Dutch and English traditions. Kate's 
were certainly based partly upon her father's idyllic memories of his bliss 
with his sainted Mary and partly also upon her observation of Susan's patient 
devotion and diplomatic tact, upon which she frequently marvelled in her 
letters to Henry, but she drew her conclusions neither from a Dutch accumu- 
lation of material facts nor from an English awareness of the flow of feeling, 
but from an Anglo-Dutch accumulation of emotional facts which prompted 
her to make decisions on the.basis of feeling unassisted by judgment or to 
evade them altogether. Thus her devotion to Abe rested upon her feeling for 
qualities in his character rather than upon her judgment of his capacity for 
specific actions; as she explained to Henry: 


The more I see and know of A.L., Henry, the more I find to love and 
respect. He is a great favorite, altho such a quiet man and such an honest 


12 Abe Lansing to Kate Gansevoort, Albany, Aug 9 1873, ALC. 
43 Abe Lansing to Kate Gansevoort Lansing, Camp Kennebago, Me., May 26 1878, ALC. 
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and trusty man — not a model man by any means. I hate model men. 
They always contradict themselves.** 


Abe, on the other hand, shared Susan’s patience and tact, combining Dutch 
tolerance of unpleasant facts about the characters of others with English 
sensitivity to the feelings of which those characters were composed, and con- 
fidence in the power of his disciplined will to judge among and impose order 
upon those feelings in himself and others. His unwearied devotion to Kate 
is only explicable on the inference that he found a positive satisfaction in 
this process, like that of an artist working in resistant materials — or, to 
choose an analogy from his own experience, like a fisherman who delighted 
in angling for large game fish, trout and salmon, precisely because they would 
fight back and present him with the challenge of subduing them. He could 
well have said, with Charlotte Bronté’s Louis Moore (like him, half-English, 
half-Netherlandish): “My wife . . . must stir my great frame with a sting 
now and then; she must furnish use to her husband's vast mass of patience.” *$ 

The differences among these three generations of love letters are more 
immediately conspicuous than their similarities. Although there is no reason 
to believe that any of the Gansevoorts habitually used letter-writing manuals 
— the content of their correspondence is too obviously and immediately their 
own experience — their style reflected conventions of expression current 
among popular authors of their times. Thus Peter's and Caty's letters recalled 
the formal statements of Addison and Richardson, Allan's the loftier language 
of Scott and Wordsworth, Mary's and Peter's the emotional extravagance of 
Byron and Bulwer-Lytton, Kate's the sentiment of Dickens and Queen Vic- 
toria, and Abe's the genteel moralizing of Thackeray and Trollope. Their 
choice of subject matter likewise shifted from Peter's and Caty's immersion 
in family activities and immediate public crises to Allan's and Peter's descrip- 
tion of their own feelings and of the natural and historic objects seen in their 
travels, and to Kate's and Abe's extended expressions of sentiment and anal- 
yses of the nature of their relationship. Thus the transition from love letters 
communicating affection by means of shared objective reminiscences to 

, those using shared subjective expressions is clearly marked. 

It is clear, however, that ethnic differences among the traditions repre- 
sented by these letters are at least as important as differences between gener- 
ations. Peter and Caty, entirely Dutch by both inheritance and upbringing, 
learned with the English language its capacity for expressing feelings, but 


44 Kate Cansevoort to Henry S. Gansevoort, Apr 11 1868, CGLC. 
45 Charlotte Bronté Shirley (London: Smith, Elder 1849) 327. 
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in accordance with the Dutch tradition they still viewed these feelings ob- 
jectively, as expressed in ordinary domestic acts, and used letters to inform 
each other that such acts had taken place; their expressions of affection, 
other than conventional phrases learned with the language, grew directly 
out of such acts. Maria’s and Susan’s letters maintained this tradition, adopt- 
ing a few sentimental conventions but in general using none at all as they 
wrote of everyday events. Allan, however, demonstrated a characteristic 
Scottish pattern, alternating hard-headed, single-minded attention to busi- 
ness with bathetic flights of sentimental fancy and explosions of moral fervor 
approaching cant; it is interesting to note that the characteristic style of 
his son Herman Melville combined these Dutch and Scots patterns, and 
therein differed conspicuously from the predominantly English style of New 
England authors. Peter’s style resembled that of his uncle Leonard more 
than that of either of his parents or his brother-in-law, alternating between 
the hard facts of business and extravaganzas of sentimental and democratic 
rhetoric. Mary, on the other hand, followed the English tradition, seeing 
love, loyalty, and domesticity as virtues in their own right, contemplating 
her own feelings and expressing them in words, and seeing sentiments as 
the defining characteristics of individuals, by means of which they commu- 
nicate with other individuals. Kate and Abe combined these traditions within 
themselves, sharing a Dutch fidelity to fact and an English awareness of 
sentiment but differing in their manner of expression, Kate using language 
either literally or as extravagant rhetoric while Abe used it allusively, with 
delicate reserve. 

There are also a number of similarities among these letters, indicating 
common features of their different traditions which ought not to be over- 
looked. First, they were all concrete, communicating information of imme- 
diate interest to the recipient, including information concerning the writer’s 
feelings. None of them made any effort to discuss love as an abstraction, to 
relate their own experiences to ideals of bliss, or to associate them with 
knowledge of any other kind. The feelings stressed were those evoked by 
ordinary everyday domestic association, rather than those remembered from 
moments of emotional climax or those recalled by pictures, relics, or even 
the letters of the beloved. There are no references to sexual activity or flights 
of sexual fantasy, but it is clear from the context that though all of these 
lovers had occasion to experience sexual frustration, in none of them did 
it lead to disorders of repression. Even Kate, who obviously feared marriage, 
seems to have done so primarily because she doubted her capacity ‘to live 
up to an impossibly high ideal of it; once married, her sexual adjustment was 
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rapid and complete. Such fantasies as did appear were primarily spiritual, 
recalling Herman Melvilles concern with the “angelical parts” *° of one of 
his heroines, but it is important to note that “angelical” as Melville used it 
was quite different from the English “angel in the house.” The latter called 
forth expressions of loyalty and love derived from English popular religion, 
in which devotion was directed toward God’s representative the King, while 
the former evoked a wordless quasi-mystical experience similar to that which 
Dutch pietist preachers aroused as a first step toward motivating practical 
Christian behavior in everyday situations. 

Thus these American love letters center upon the realities of domestic inter- 
course rather than the fantastic and ideal expressions of passion commonly 
associated with the genre, and upon the everyday activities which senti- 
ment motivates rather than upon the sentiments themselves. Their style and 
substance illuminate characters interesting in themselves as human beings, 
but more interesting in their relationships with each other, and most inter- 
esting as representatives of the ethnic groups to which they belonged. The 
feelings here depicted are therefore significant beyond their private impor- 
tance to the original writers and recipients because they illustrate patterns of 
feeling shared by members of these groups, and illuminate the assimilation 
and adjustment which had to take place on the most intimate levels in order 
that these diverse traditions might become the unified “American” tradition. 
Since this tradition forms the context within which the events of American 
history must be viewed to see them in proportion and perspective, an under- 
standing of the processes by which it has grown and changed is of the utmost 
importance, and the “evidences of regard” exchanged within this one Amer- 
ican family give unusually suggestive insights into these processes of growth 
and change. 


46 Herman Melville Pierre (New York: Hendricks House 1949) 28. 





The Labyrinth as Controlling Image 
in Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 


By Diane Fortuna 
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AMES JOYCE'S A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man introduces the 

reader to the world of Stephen Dedalus, a world that is at once Irish, 
Catholic, political and aesthetic. Joyce indicates these themes in the first 
pages of his narrative, runically transcribing Stephen’s experience at the 
age of three. The reader knows by the end of this short initial section that 
the child’s name is Stephen, but he gets no surname until Stephen goes away 
to school presumably at age six. Stephen’s first conversation at the school, 
Clongowes Wood College, concerns his name. He has been thinking about 
his schoolmates: 


Rody Kickham was a decent fellow but Nasty Roche was a stink. Rody 
Kickham had greaves in his number and a hamper in the refectory. Nasty 
Roche had big hands. He called the Friday pudding dog-in-the-blanket. 
And one day he had asked: 


— What is your name? 

Stephen had answered: 

— Stephen Dedalus. 

Then Nasty Roche had said: 

— What kind of a name is that? ! 


Nasty Roche's question is well taken. What kind of a name is that? And 
Stephen’s name again provokes comment near the end of this section. A 
boy he meets in the infirmary, Athy, muses: 


— You have a queer name, Dedalus, and I have a queer name too, Athy. 
My name is the name of a town. Your name is like Latin. (p 25) 


The name is like a Latin word, daedalus, from the Greek daidalos, “skill- 
fully or cunningly wrought,” a word derived from the name of the Greek 
mythic artist, Daedalus, inventor of dolls, axes, plumb lines, and masts of 
ships and the architect of the labyrinth built for the Cretan king, Minos. 

According to the myth, Minos, son of Zeus and Europa, refused to sacri- 
fice a white bull which Poseidon had sent to him for that purpose. Poseidon 
1 A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 8-9; citations of A Portrait are from the edition of 


Richard Ellmann, which employs the textual corrections of Chester G. Anderson (New York: 
Viking Press 1964). 
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punished the king for this act of simony by causing Pasiphaé, the wife of 
Minos, to lust after the white bull. She begged Daedalus, the court artisan, 
to help her. In deference to the queen, Daedalus created a hollow wooden 
cow within which Pasiphaé consummated her passion with the bull. To 
hide her shame, Minos concealed the offspring of this union, the Minotaur, 
within the labyrinth built by Daedalus. A monster with the body of a man 
and the head of a bull, the Minotaur became the bovine god of Crete to 
whom, every eight years, seven Athenian youths and seven Athenian maidens 
were sacrificed. 

Daedalus had designed the labyrinth so that no ordinary person, having 
once entered and proceeded to the center where the Minotaur was kept, 
could find his way out. It was a prison into which Daedalus himself and his 
son Icarus were thrown by Minos as a punishment for having created the 
wooden cow. Daedalus’ craft and cunning were put to the ultimate test by 
his imprisonment within his own creation. Even if he found his way out of 
the labyrinth, all exits from Crete by land or sea had been blocked by 
Minos, as Ovid tells us. Daedalus solved both problems by inventing waxen 
wings for himself and Icarus. But despite his father’s warning, Icarus flew 
too close to the sun, his wings melted, and he plunged into the Icarian Sea. 

Only two persons ever escaped from the labyrinth, Daedalus himself, and 
the Athenian prince hostage, Theseus. Shortly after his arrival in Crete, 
Minos’ daughter, Ariadne, fell in love with Theseus; fearing that he would 
end as the sacrificial victim of the Minotaur, she gave Theseus a skein of 
thread. Winding his way to the center of the maze, Theseus confronted the 
Minotaur and slew him, managing to escape from the maze by rewindin 
the ball of thread.” : 

Thus the full myth rehearses acts of simony, lust, imprisonment, betrayal, 
and sacrificial deaths, themes that Joyce returns to again and again in his 
writings. And the intellectual ingenuity of Daedalus more than matches the 
nonviolent cunning that Joyce found so attractive in Ulysses. If the reader 
stops to interpret at this point, he might rightfully assume that Joyce has 
named his character for a mythic figure fabled as the first artist of the Greek 
world in order to confer Daedalus' authority on his portrait of a young Irish- 
man attempting to create a skillfully wrought modern aesthetic. But such 
an interpretation, however correct, avoids a basic issue: why did Joyce 


2 All aspects of this myth can be found in August Pauly — Georg Wissowa Real Encyclopüdie 
der classischen Altertums-wissenschaft (Stuttgart: J. B. Meltzer 1894), under the articles 
“Labyrinthus” and “Daedalus.” 
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choose a mythic figure to start with? He could, after all, have named his 
character for an historical figure such as Dante or Bruno or Byron or Shelley 
or any of the other artists that Stephen Dedalus comes to admire. And why, 
of all the extant stories of legendary artists, did Joyce single out the Daedalus 
myth? He could have employed any of a number of mythic artists: of greater 
antiquity than the Daedalus legend are the stories of Prometheus and Cad- 
mus, both of whom molded or made men. As the artist as a young man, 
Stephen avows to create “the uncreated conscience” of his race. Certainly, 
his art would “mold” men. Why not call him Stephen Prometheus or Stephen 
Cadmus, names no more conspicuously un-Irish than Stephen Daedalus? Or 
why not name him for the great Egyptian god Thoth, who invented letters, 
whose name (Stephen recalls just before he dedicates himself to dedal art) 
sounds like an Irish oath? Stephen Thoth — now that has the Hibernian ring. 
Indeed, what’s in a name? 

And the name Daedalus is important; it casts its spell not only on the 
Stephen of Joyce’s novel, but over Joyce himself. Not only had he adapted 
Daedalus as a patronymic for his main character, but he himself adopted 
the name as a pseudonym that appears under his first published short stories 
in the Irish Homestead (1904). Of the unfortunately few early letters that 
survive from this year, Joyce signed himself Stephen Daedalus on two occa- 
sions, and in a third ended repetitively with the initials "S. D. SD” *. From 
1903 to 1914 references to the Minoan myth become increasingly pointed 
in Joyce’s writing. The fragmentary novel Stephen Hero, 1908 to 1907, con- 
tains references to mazes, monsters, mad cows, diseased oxen, bulls, and 
escapes, vestiges of the young Joyce’s interest in this particular myth. 
Throughout 1904, references to initiation, to rights of espousal, and to a 
dance enacted in a maze crop up: both in an early essay entitled ^A Portrait 
of the Artist" 5 and in an untitled lyric, "Come out where the youth is met.” ° 
In the published novel, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, written 
between 1907 and 1914, the myth appears so extensively that it would seem 
to be used as a basic substructure much like the Odyssey which underlies 
Ulysses. 

3 Richard Ellmann James Joyce (New York: Oxford University Press 1959) 170 — hereafter 


cited as Ellmann. 

4 Letter to Oliver St John Gogarty, 3 June 1904; Letter to C. P. Curran, 23 June 1904; Letter 
to C. P. Curran, n.d. (P) 1904 in Letters of James Joyce Stuart Gilbert ed (New York: Viking 
Press 1957). 

5 This essay was first edited by Robert Scholes and Richard Kain in Yale Review 49 (Spring 
1960) and is reprinted in their The Workshop of Daedalus: James Joyce and the Raw: Material 
for A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (Evanston: Northwestern Univ Press 1965) 60-68. 
6 Ellmann 155. 
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The question asked at the beginning of this paper then needs revision: 
what might Joyce have known about myth in general during the years of 
his apprenticeship, and what might have led to his particular interest in the 
Daedalus myth? 


The Rediscovery of the Labyrinth, 1900-1911 


Dublin was at the turn of the century a city steeped, in fact and in fiction, 
in a classical tradition. Schoolboys, like Joyce, could be expected to turn 
out translations of Horace, John Joyces did quote Virgil to the ends of their 
lives, Gabriel Conroys would compliment aging aunts as the Three Graces, 
and Buck Mulligans might authentically boast of Hellenizing Ireland. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins had lately held the chair of Classics at University 
College, while at Trinity College, J. P. Mahaffy did not limit himself to writ- 
ing standard works on the silver age of Greece but, fascinated by contem- 
porary archaeology, also edited the Petrie papyri (1891-1905). Classical 
studies came to include discussions of archaeology, myth, and initiatory 
rituals not only in Dublin but all over the continent. 

From the turn of the century through 1911, a whole literature of initiation 
grew up largely stimulated by the writings of James Frazer, Jane Harrison 
and Arnold Van Gennep among others. During the same period, efforts to 
document the validity of myth and a separate but not unrelated exploration 
in Crete coincided to keep one myth in particular — that of Daedalus and 
the labyrinth — constantly before the public. Before 1900, little more was 
known about labyrinths and their function than had been known to the 
ancient world. After 1900, the literature derived from the exploration at 
Knossos and interpretations supplementing those findings is astounding both 
in its detail and its sheer volume. 

The Daedalus myth became the focus of widespread scholarly and public 
excitement in mid-April 1900 when The Times of London carried the dra- 
matic news that Arthur Evans had discovered the ancient palace of Minos. 
In an unprecedented series of events and over an amazingly short period of 
time, the world learned that Evans, until then a relatively obscure archaeolo- 
gist and keeper of the neglected Ashmolean Museum, had privately pur- 
chased a piece of land in Crete. Evans had begun excavation on March 23. 
Within a week, he had uncovered a maze of columns and courtyards that he 
identified as the royal palace at Knossos. Within three weeks, the excava- 
tions revealed an extensive series of terraces and staircases that in their intri- 
cacy were clearly the remains of what the ancient world had called the 
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labyrinth of Daedalus. Amazed and delighted, Evans wired the Times. A 
letter on his archaeological researches was published on April 10, and a sec- 
ond communication appeared in the Timés on April 18 under the heading 
"Remarkable Discoveries in Crete." 

The turn of the century had proved an Annus Mirabilis for archaeology. 
By the end of the year, the British School at Athens turned over the major 
part of its Annual to Evans so that all his findings could appear. He con- 
tinued to send reports of important findings into the Times as they were 
uncovered, and the British School at Athens continued to provide him with 
a scholarly outlet for his discoveries. Less than a year after he had first put 
spade to earth, Evans published what had been obvious from the very first: 


There can be little remaining doubt that this vast edifice, which in a 
broad sense we are justified in calling the “palace of Minos," is one and 
the same as the traditional “labyrinth.” A great part of the groundplan 
itself, its tortuous passages and spacious underground conduit, — its 
bewildering system of small chambers does in fact present many of the 
characteristics of a maze.” 


The excavations, moreover, supported details of the myth. Daedalus’ reputed 
invention of the ax had probably arisen as an explanation of the palace 
emblem, the sacral double ax, found on markings and reliefs throughout the 
building. The palace apartments were strewn with frescos of bulls and arti- 
facts describing bull-headed figures, thus accounting for the growth of the 
Minotaur legend. The Cretan king, Evans concluded, had been identified 
with the sacred bull of Zeus. Evidence of a ritual drama based on bull- 
worship dominated the early discoveries. 

Scholarly honors followed: in 1901, Evans was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and received two honorary degrees, one from Edinburgh and the 
other, significantly enough, from the University of Dublin. At the time, Joyce 


T Arthur Evans “The Palace of Minos” Monthly Review 2 (London: Jan — Mar 1901) 115- 
32 reprinted in the Smithsonian Institution Annual Report of the Board of Regents ( Washing- 
ton 1900/1) 436. The editor of the Annual also included a long bibliographical footnote that 
showed the wide dissemination of Evans' material in that first year. "The most scientific account 
of the exploration of the Cretan labyrinth is the official statement of Mr. Evans in the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, 1899-1900. The following is a brief list of papers on the subject 
by men who speak with authority: (1) Paul Walters in Archaeologia, August, 1900; (2) Mr. 
Evans, Biblia, September, 1900; (3) Mr. Evans and Mr. D. E. Hogarth, Biblia, ‘January, 1901. 
(See also Biblia, November and December, 1900); (4) Mr. Lewis Dyer, the Nation, August 2, 
1900; (5) Mr. Evans, Murrays Monthly Magazine, February, 1901; and (6) Mr. Hogarth 
in the Contemporary Review, December, 1900. In Biblia, 1901, p 121-128, Mr. Evans 
describes the recent discoveries at Knossos up to the middle of May; and the Nation, June 27, 
1901, contains extracts from letters of Mr. Evans to the Times dated May 16 and June 12, telling 
of the latest results” (p 425). 
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was in his third year at University College a half mile away and actively 
engaged in student intellectual life. As such, it is very likely that Evans’ 
name and the general import of his discoveries became known to Joyce at 
this time. 

For the next ten years, Evans’ contributions to archaeology were constantly 
before the public: his own extensive publications were summarized in schol- 
arly journals; semi-scholarly magazines like the Scientific American and 
Nature carried accounts of the excavations in Crete; and journals devoted to 
literature and fine arts, among them Current Literature and the Athenaeum, 
reported his findings. Under the titles “Mycenaean Pompeii,” the “Labyrinth 
of Crete” and the “Land of Minos and the Labyrinth,” even the more popu- 
lar British and American magazines, the Gentlemen’s Monthly, the Nation, 
and the Fortnightly Review, publicized the discoveries. 

The Athenaeum, in particular, carried extensive summaries and along with 
the Times did more to popularize the subject than any other single source. 
Reviews stressed the underlying truth of ancient tradition and in the most 
laudatory terms conveyed the excitement of Evans’ achievement to a large 


reading public: 


The whole result of the excavations at Knossos has been to bring out in 
a remarkable way the underlying element of truth in ancient tradition. 
In the exquisite works of painting and sculpture which in certain lines 
carry the art of prehistoric Crete beyond anything that was achieved till 
the days of the Italian Renaissance we have now true knowledge of what 
was dimly associated with the name “Daedalus.” On the clay documents, 
which carry back the knowledge of writing a thousand years, we may 
possess perhaps actual excerpts from the laws of “Minos.” To see in the 
great building itself the actual prototype of the legendary Labyrinth is, 
in itself, little more than a corollary from these results. . . . The vast 
edifice itself, extending over five acres of ground, with its intricate suc- 
cession of chambers, its winding passages, and complete network of 
subterranean ducts, fits in well with the grim traditions of the spot. 
The huge figures of bulls on the walls — in particular the circus scenes, 
in which girls as well as youths are seen grappling with the charging 
monsters — may well have supplied a dramatic touch to the story of 
the Athenian captives. On gems and seal impressions from the site of 
Knossos, figures of the Minotaur himself, bovine in his upper limbs, have 
come to light.® 


8 Athenaeum no 3900, July 26 1902 (July — Dec 1902) 133. Of the more important early reviews 
and mentions of Evans’ work that appeared in this magazine, see July — Dec 1900, p 620, 621; 
July - Dec 1901, p 260; Jan — June 1902, p 88; July — Dec 1902, p 35-6, 132, 592; Jan — 
June 1906, p 115; July — Dec 1905, p 651-52. 
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Perhaps the high point of public interest in the labyrinth of Minos was 
reached during the winter of 1902-03 when Evans’ collection of Cretan art 
was exhibited at Burlington House under the auspices of the Royal Society. 
Within a few months after the exhibition, Joyce assumed the name Stephen 
Daedalus. So extensive were the newspaper and magazine accounts of the 
collection that Ronald M. Burrows, Professor of Greek at Cardiff University, 
wrote a popular account of the discoveries in Crete. His preface is testimony 
to the interest aroused by Evans’ researches. The book represents “an attempt 
to meet a need that has widely been felt during the last few years, not only 
by classical scholars, but by the general cultured public." ° Since the exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House, Burrows continues, “the mass of new materials 
concerned with Cretan culture has been so great that it has taken Mr. Evans 
all his time to publish details as they came out in the various learned jour- 
nals” (p v). 

That mass of new materials filled several monographs and supplied the 
principal contents of six successive issues of Annuals of the British School at 
Athens and the most part of six volumes of the Journal of Hellenistic Studies. 
Even more interesting is Burrows’ bibliography; by 1907 he had access to 
over one hundred and fifty separate publications that dealt with ancient 
civilizations, at least half of them written between the years 1885 and 1905. 
Included in the list are R. Dussaud’s Questions Mycéniennes (1905); Evans’ 
Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult (1901) and his later Prehistoric Tombs of 
Knossos (1906); H. R. Hall’s Oldest Civilization of Greece (1901); and 
W. Helbigs La Question Mycénienne (1896). Burrows also used Victor 
Berard's Les Pheniciens et l'Odyssée (1902-03) (a favorite source for James 
Joyce), and referred extensively to Frazers Pausaniuss Description of 
Greece (1898) and Jane Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (1903) . 

Another popularizer of Evans’ work, the Rev James Baikie, published 
eleven books between 1890 and 1920 dealing with early civilizations. He 
conceived of Evans’ contribution as “the remarkable work which . . . revo- 
lutionized all ideas as to the beginnings of European civilizations.” *° Baikie's 
assessment is a valid one; for the archaeological finds were supplemented by 
Evans’ suggestive interpretations, and in short order, by the voluminous 
commentaries of other writers who saw in the Cretan labyrinth the origin of 
initiation ceremonies. 


® Ronald M. Burrows The Discoveries in Crete (London: John Murray 1907) v. 
10 Rev James Baikie Sea Kings of Crete (London: A. & C. Black 1911) iii. 
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From the evidence of the actual excavations, Evans was able to pinpoint 
three parts of the “mysteries” performed within the labyrinth: lustration, 
ritual dance, and sacrifice. In the Throne Room of the palace, he unearthed 
a square pit that at first seemed to be a bath. But when Evans realized that 
the depression was lined with porous gypsum, another conclusion suggested 
itself. Because of its construction and proximity to the throne, the pit must 
have been an impluvium used to sanctify the body of the king in periodic 
rites of lustration with oil. Lustral wells, fonts, and ditches were an essen- 
tial part of the mysteries enacted in Egyptian burial tombs, in the Eleusinian 
celebrations, and in the rites of Cybele. In Egypt the well of Osiris refreshed 
thirsty souls as they began the journey of the dead.” At the Eleusinian, upon 
entering, initiates “blessed themselves at the vase of sacred water placed 
near the door.” ** And in Asia Minor, devotees of Cybele descended into a 
pit and were “baptized” in a bath of bull’s blood.** 

The mysteries had also included a ritual dance — that much was evident 
from the frescos of dancing women that adorned the palace walls. Further 
support for this belief was discovered in 1903 when Evans excavated the 
Theatral Area centrally located within the palace. 


We see then here a theatral building — a central point of interest, as 
the converging lines of the causeway show, of the whole Palace and its 
surroundings, — containing what seems to have been an orchestra. . . . 
the Stepped Area with its dancing ground, supplies a material foundation 
for the Homeric tradition of the famous "choros." !5 


Evans was sure he had found the dancing floor of Ariadne, fabled by 
Homer. In a moment of exhilaration over this discovery, he invited his work- 
men and their wives to a celebration. Within Minos' theatre they performed 
ancient Cretan dances. Watching them, Evans felt as though the past had 
been recaptured. 


The sinuous meandering course of the dancers, as they were led hand 
in hand by the chief performers in each set, was curiously appropriate 
to the ancient traditions of the spot. Of such a kind, we are told was the 


11 “The Palace of Minos" Annual of the British School at Athens 6 (1899-1900) 36-49, and 
7 (1900-01) 62. Also Joan Evans Time and Chance 333. 


12 Jane Harrison Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge: Harvard Univ 
Press 1922) 575-78. 


18 Arnold Van Gennep The Rites of Passage trans Monika B. Vizedom and Gabrielle L. Coffee 
( University of Chicago Press 1960) 90. 


14 Sir James Frazer The Golden Bough v (New York: Macmillan 1935) 2744f. 
16 “Excavations at Knossos” Annual of the British School at Athens 9 (1902-03) 111. 
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geranos dance mimicking the mazy turns of the Labyrinth, by Theseus 
instituted at Delos before the image of Aphrodite that he had received 
from Ariadne, and which was in fact Ariadne herself in her cult aspect.1¢ 


Ritual sacrifices had undoubtedly attended the bull-cult. Evans added: 
"The accumulated evidences of the intimate association of the Bull with 
Minoan Cult suggest the conclusion that performances of the bull-ring . . . 
were themselves connected with sacred ceremonies" (p 58). They were pre- 
sided over by priest-kings, he believed, “and the old tradition that made 
Minos son and 'companion' of Zeus and a Cretan Moses, is once more seen 
to have a basis in fact" (p 38). Had the story of the Athenian captives a 
similar basis in fact? Had there been human sacrifices to a bull-headed god? 
Or had the bull been substituted for a human victim to insure the renewal 
of the King? 

Sir James Frazer and Jane Harrison conclusively answered these questions 
and added that the labyrinth had been the scene of a sacred marriage and 
a sacred birth. Frazer recognizes that the labyrinth was used in actual rites 
of initiation. Involved in these or any initiatory rites are lustration; tests or 
riddles; dances; ritual marriages; coronation and its corollary, sacrifice; and 
ritual rebirth. Since in ancient cultures the labyrinth was the actual topog- 
raphy of these ceremonies, it easily became a symbol of initiation into 
cultural, sexual, and religious mysteries. 

Surveying the evidence, Frazer distinguishes four major parts of the laby- 
rinth ceremony: ritual marriage, ritual dance, sacrificial death, and ritual 
rebirth. The circumstances of the Minotaur's conception and birth seem to 
Frazer to describe a ritual marriage. He comments: "The legend appears to 
reflect a mythical marriage of the sun and moon, which was acted as a solemn 
rite by the king and queen of Knossos, wearing the masks of a bull and cow 
respectively." Y Frazer also demonstrates the connection between the Bull 
or Crane Dance performed within the labyrinth and the rite of the dying 
king. This intricate dance of the Athenian youths and maidens was a pre- 
liminary to their sacrificial deaths in honor of the Minotaur. Both the dance 
and the sacrifices were essential steps in a purgative rite that ensured the 
renewal (or rebirth) of the king (u 74-78). The labyrinth, therefore, housed 
the awesome ritual of “he who must die” — it provided another variant to 
the rite of the King of the Wood at Nemi, to the legends of the dying kings 
Adonis, Attis, and Osiris. 


16 “Excavations” 111-12. The geranos is the Crane Dance mentioned by Plutarch, Theseus xxi. 
17 Frazer The Golden Bough u 71. 
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In Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1908), Jane Harrison 
forcefully establishes that Hellenic initiations had originated in Crete, “the 
mother of the mysteries.” To Crete (and by implication to the labyrinth), 
Harrison traces the beginnings of Orphic ceremonies, themselves based on 
the drama of Dionysus. Cretan rituals had also strongly influenced the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

In her discussion of Cretan worship, Harrison concurs with Frazer: ritual 
marriage was an essential ceremony of the labyrinth. “Behind the legend of 
Pasiphaé, made monstrous by the misunderstanding of immigrant con- 
querors, it can scarcely be doubted that there lurks some sacred mysti- 
cal ceremony of ritual wedlock with a bull-headed deity” (p 481). The 
sacred marriage had issued in the birth of the Minotaur, to whom sacri- 
fices were offered and who in turn was himself sacrificed. “Of the ritual of 
the bull-god in Crete, we know that it consisted in part of the tearing and 
eating of a bull, and behind is the dreadful suspicion of human sacrifice” 
(p 482). 

This bloody communal feast originated in Crete, but it became an essential 
element in the Orphic mysteries. It was known as the Omophagia, the “feast 
of the raw flesh,” and was dedicated to the infant god variously called bull- 
Dionysus and Zagreus. From this ceremony, Harrison traces the multiform 
aspects of bull worship throughout Greece. She notes that Strabo (x.iii.13) 
“knew that the orgies of Thrace and Phrygia and Crete were substantially 
the same.” 

Unfortunately, Harrison was never particularly interested in the specific 
order of the ritual, but from her reconstruction of these ceremonies, a tenta- 
tive order can be established. 1) The bull-god's initiates smeared themselves 
with white clay (Harrison admits that cleansing with mud, pitch, or clay 
seems strange but was common in rites of purification); 2) the worshippers 
summoned the bull-god to appear, in a step repeatedly called an Epiphany: 
“It was this Epiphany, outward and inward, that was the goal of all purifica- 
tion, of all consecration, not the enunciation or elucidation of arcane dogma, 
but the revelation, the fruition, of the god himself”; 8) they then sacrificed 
the bull in order to eat him, 4) celebrated a sacred marriage to the sacred 
bull-god, and 5) announced the sacred rebirth of the bull-child.'* 


The monstrous complex myth is obviously aetiological through and 
through, the kernel of the whole being the ritual fact that a sacrificial 


18 This is a summary of "Orphic Mysteries" (Prolegomena Chapter Ten 478-571). The quo- 
tation concerning the rite of the Epiphany appears on p 515. 
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bull, or possibly a child, was torn into pieces and his flesh eaten. Who 
tore him to pieces? In actual fact his worshippers. . . . (p 490) 


The Orphic initiate pronounced himself one with the divine by the physical 
eating of the god, and through this union, believed that he could attain the 
divine attribute of immortality. 

At Eleusis, the Omophagia disappeared but the Sacred Marriage and the 
Sacred Birth were retained. Harrison not only traces the Orphic elements at 
Eleusis but once again considers the Cretan influence on these mysteries, 
especially that “of the Mother” (p 497-98, 566-67). In so doing she refers 
to Evans’ interpretations of gems and reliefs found in Crete. Evans had dis- 
covered that Cretan worship entailed a dove cult to the Great Mother 
Goddess. On this basis, he proposed that the Cretan Mother was related to 
Aphrodite and Rhea in Greece and to Cybele in Asia Minor,” goddesses 
who in more than one aspect were variants of Isis.” This indigenous goddess, 
Evans wrote, “belongs to the very ancient class of Virgin Mothers.” *t 

From Evans’ own researches, then, and from the interpretations of James 
Frazer and Jane Harrison, the following summary can be drawn: the Cretan 
labyrinth was the site of an initiatory ritual based on bull-worship. The 
design of the building was derived from the Egyptian labyrinth and the mys- 
teries celebrated in Crete bore striking similarities to Egyptian bull cults 
dedicated to Osiris, as well as to the analogous rites of Attis in Asia Minor. 
Similarly, the Cretan Mother Goddess was related to Isis and Cybele. In 
Crete the actual ritual was conducted by priest-kings to ensure their renewal 
and included a) lustration; b) ritual dances; c) sacred marriage; d) ritual 
sacrifice to a bull-god; e) ritual rebirth. The myth adumbrated these details: 
the Minotaur was the bull-god of Crete, sacred child of a sacred marriage 
between a divine bull and a queen. Dances and human sacrifices to him 
probably did take place, though at some stage, bulls were sacrificed in lieu 
of human victims. And finally, Crete, the mother of the mysteries, had given 
rise to Hellenic initiations that in their most primitive form were based on 
bull-worship. From this source, the "higher" mysteries of Orphism and 
Eleusis took shape. Cretan rituals enacted in the labyrinth, therefore, were 
part of a vast symbolic drama that, celebrated under the names of various 
local deities, had encompassed the entire ancient world. 


19 “The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos” Archaeologia 59 (2) (1905) 559. See also Athenaeum 
(July - Dec 1902) 133. 


20 Frazer Golden Bough vx 202, 212. 
21 “The Palace of Minos” Annual of the British School at Athens 9 (1903) 86. 
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The researches of Evans, Frazer, and Harrison represent the most widely 
known and encyclopedic sources for information about the Cretan labyrinth 
available to James Joyce. Just as important as their research was the revolu- 
tionary study of the patterns of initiation and the order of these rites con- 
tained in Arnold Van Gennep’s Les Rites de Passages (1908). Van Gennep 
was fascinated by the fact that initiatory ceremonies attending the various 
stages of childhood, puberty, manhood, incorporation into the priesthood, 
etc were essentially the same. In a passage that might be applied to describe 
the patterns of repetition found in A Portrait, Van Gennep presented his 
thesis: 

The life of an individual in any society is a series of passages from one 
age to another and from one occupation to another . . . a man’s life comes 
to be made up of a succession of stages with similar ends and begin- 
nings: birth, social puberty, marriage, fatherhood, advancement to a 
higher class, occupational specialization, and death. For every one of 
these events there are ceremonies whose essential purpose is to enable 
the individual to pass from one defined position to another which is 
equally well-defined. . .. Thus we encounter a wide degree of general 
similarity among ceremonies of birth, childhood, social puberty, be- 
trothal, marriage, pregnancy, fatherhood, initiation into religious socie- 
ties and funerals.?? 


Not only are the rites attending various stages similar, but as an almost uni- 
versal pattern, these initiations figure as symbolic journeys through Hell. 
Thus, primitives consider the neophyte dead during the period of transition 
or passage from one stage to another. He “dies” in order to put behind him 
forever his former life and former world. After a transitional period that 
includes instruction and testing, the novice is reintegrated into the com- 
munity in an initiatory ceremony that is always considered a resurrection 
from the dead (p 74—75, 80-81). 

Van Gennep stresses that this process is universal: it occurs among the 
Kurnai of Australia; among the Ojibway in North America; and in Guinea 
and the Congo. "The novices, dead to the profane world, run through Hades 
and are reborn, but into the sacred world" (p 91). Moreover, Van Gennep 
goes on to explain, the same pattern is duplicated in the "journey of the dead" 
of the Mysteries and in the descent into the Underworld of various heroes.” 


` 22 Van Gennep The Rites of Passage (1960) 2-3. 

23 Van Gennep 91. In greater detail than Jane Harrison, Van Gennep describes the Eleusinian 
mysteries (an account that I will return to shortly), then explains the cult of Attis and the 
survival of pagan elements in Christian ritual. 
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Initiations, therefore, are not only conducted from one stage of life to another 
but from one life to another. Death is the final passage which accompanied 
by the same initiatory rites that had been performed in life insures the soul 
a safe journey through the regions of the dead. 

Van Gennep himself did not comment on the topography of these regions, 
but later commentators realized that the winding path of the Underworld 
was labyrinthine.** The windings of the labyrinth had symbolized the tortu- 
ous route through the Underworld. Labyrinths whose purposeful complexity 
had hidden the sacred mysteries of the here-now symbolized the House of 
Hell that concealed the secrets of the hereafter. But the young Joyce might 
have reached this conclusion as early as 1902. 

That year Joyce bought a most curious book, W. Marsham Adams’ House 
of the Hidden Places: A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian 
Sources (1895). In describing the Great Pyramid, Adams accounted for its 
strange windings and abrupt descents and ascents by relating its construc- 
tion to the Egyptian journey of the dead. The dead soul was presumed to 
purify itself at a lustral font at the beginning of its journey, and then go 
through a series of abrupt descents that were purgational in nature. Judged 
and cleansed, the soul rose through a series of chambers and corridors in its 
ascent to a sacred room at the apex of the pyramid where it found eternal 
rest^? Anyone familiar with the description of the Cretan labyrinth would 
have seen a parallel to it in the structure of the Great Pyramid. 

Outside of Egypt, initiatory journeys of the dead were either associated 
with palace-like structures or with actual daedalia. Accounts of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, of the ritual at the oracle of Trophonius, and the descent 
of Aeneas into the Underworld were all available to Joyce. 

Van Gennep explains that at Eleusis, the initiates’ final ordeal was to 
undergo a journey of the dead. 


The procession of initiates entered the enclosure, whose high walls, like 
those at Athens, were meant to conceal from the profane what was going 
on in the sacred world; the entrance prohibition applied to the whole 
temenos, and the penalty, at least on days of the mysteries, was death. . . . 
It is known that the initiation included: (a) a voyage through a hall 
divided into dark compartments which each represented a region of 


24 W, F. Jackson Knight Cumaean Gates: A Reference of the Sixth Aeneid to the Initiation 
Pattern (Oxford: Blackwell 1936) 32ff. 


26 John J. Slocum and Herbert Cahoon A Bibliography of James Joyce (New Haven: Yale 
Univ Press 1953) p 177. The fy-title is inscribed “Jas. A. Joyce, 1902.” 


26 Adams House of the Hidden Places (London: John Murray 1895) 214. 
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hell, the climbing of a staircase, the arrival in brightly illuminated regions, 
and entrance into the megaron where sacra were displayed.?" 


Jane Harrison recorded a similar rite in 1908. According to Pausanius 
(1X.89.5-14), before initiates at the oracle of Trophonius descended into an 
elaborate artificial cave, they were shown an image which Daedalus had 
made. 

The ritual that follows is of course a descent into the underworld, the 
man goes down into the oven-shaped cavity, an elaborated artificial 
chasm, enters a hole, is dragged through by the feet, swirled away, hears 


and sees "the things that are to be," he comes up feet foremost and then 
the priests set him on the seat, called the seat of Memory. . . ?9 


And Virgil seems to present Aeneas as an initiate in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid. He too is shown an art work made by Daedalus — a representation 
of the labyrinth itself — blazoned on the Cumaean Gates. Then like the 
initiate at the oracle of Trophonius, Aeneas enters the cave to Tartarus and 
descends through gloomy windings, Virgils Aeneid VI was widely con- 
sidered a description of the Eleusinian mysteries as early as the eighteenth 
century.” 

Descents into the Underworld, then, were initiatory rites that dramatized 
the novice’s death and rebirth. Associated with these descents were apart- 
ments whose complexity and varying levels might recall Evans’ description 
of the Palace of Minos. The voyage through Hades was also associated with 
temple-tombs, caves, or artifacts made by Daedalus. 

Initiatory rituals of death and rebirth, then, found their most poetic utter- 
ance in the Minoan legend of Daedalus and the labyrinth. But wherever the 
ritual of life and death are dramatized, actual labyrinths or symbolic designs 
of labyrinths appear. Later researchers, building on the findings of Frazer, 
Harrison, and Van Gennep, traced this same ritual in the Egyptian labyrinth. 
D. N. Deeds summarizes: “Above all, the Labyrinth was the center of activi- 
ties concerned with those greatest mysteries, Life and Death. The Laby- 
rinth, as a tomb and temple, fostered the development of all art and litera- 
ture, activities which in those days possessed a religious and life-giving 


27 Van Gennep 90-91. 

28 Prolegomena 578-80. 

* 29 In Cumaean Gates, p 160, W. F. Jackson Knight quotes William Warburton The Divine 

Legation of Moses 1 (London 1738) 160: ““We hope to make it very evident that the master- 

DE of the Aeneis, the famous Sixth Book, is nothing else but a description, and so designedly, 
y the author, of his hero's initiation into the mysteries of one part of the Eleusinian spectacles." " 
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significance.” *° From Egypt, the labyrinth's design and its mystic secret 
were imported into Crete and thence to Thrace. The structure of the build- 
ing influenced the plan of the Greek theatre, Deeds remarks, and its ritual 
became the life-blood of Attic drama (p 32f). 

Thus the labyrinth embodies an archetypal drama that, to borrow Joyce’s 
words, “arises spontaneously out of life and is coeval with it.” Joyce was 
fully cognizant of that drama’s relationship to Christianity. He was also 
aware of the labyrinth’s development as an art convention. 


The Form of the Labyrinth 


A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is essentially a mythic novel 
because both its form and its content are drawn from contemporary accounts 
of the labyrinth myth. No novel has ever wound itself through so many 
repetitions of prior incidents, so many recapitulations of terms associated 
with winding corridors, threads, and mazes, so many deliberate passages in 
which the protagonist seems to be involved in an intricate initiation that 
includes caves, gates, circling dances, nets, divination, auguries, ritual birth, 
death, and rebirth, riddles, hidings, escapes, and finally ascension. Were 
the presence of these terms simply evocative, the reader might assume that 
they constitute the basis of a highly eccentric vocabulary. But when the name 
of the main character is Dedalus, the implications invite further exploration. 

Many commentators do use the term “labyrinthine” to characterize A 
Portrait, but its use is clearly metaphoric and not intended literally. Father 
Noon refers to Stephen’s aesthetic as the “Beauty Maze”; ** Harry Levin 
asserts that the flight from the labyrinth of A Portrait leads to a search for 
a father; *? Ellmann writes that Joyce decided on the name, Stephen Dedalus, 
as part of a plan to create a “labyrinth, a mysterious art based on great cun- 
ning" (Ellmann 154); and Jean Paris, the critic most sensitive to the language 
of the book, devotes a chapter to the image in his work, James Joyce par 


30 C, N. Deeds "The Labyrinth" in The Labyrinth: Further Studies in the Relation between 
Myth and. Ritual in the Ancient World ed S. H. Hooke (London: Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge 1935) 42. 


31 William T. Noon, S.J. Joyce and Aquinas (New Haven: Yale Univ Press 1957). Father 
Noon entitles his second chapter, "Daedalus and the Beauty Maze" (p 18-33), but the “maze” 
is simply a metaphor used to introduce distinctions between Joycean and Aquinian aesthetic. 

32 Harry Levin James Joyce (New York: New Directions 1980) 61. Levin sees that Stephen, 
at the end of the novel, is more akin to Icarus than to Daedalus. Continuing to explore the 
theme of paternity, he concludes that Stephen's "natural father, Simon Dedalus, is left stand- ' 
ing in the mystical kinship of d. The Jesuit Fathers, who supervised his education, no 
longer call him son. He has appealed from the Church to another paternity. His wings take 
him from the fatherland. The Labyrinth leads towards a father." 
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lui-méme.** He aptly prefixes to his discussion a reproduction of Brancusi's 
portrait of Joyce, the five-fold spiral of the inner ear. This anatomical laby- 
rinth he considers the symbol of Joyce’s life work. Paris is the only critic to 
take the labyrinth image beyond its metaphoric level: “La tradition repré- 
sente Dédale captif du Labyrinthe qu'il avait construit lui-méme: ne faut-il 
voir ici l'artiste aux prises avec son oeuvre et qui ne peut s'en libérer qu'en 
la reniant?” ** Paris further identifies the bog into which Wells pushes 
Stephen with the entry into a punitive existence. Extending the range and 
importance of the image, he writes: 

Le Labyrinthe est donc, avant tout, une punition. Il est donc la prison 

symbolique de l'existence, la condemnation à un voyage sans horizon. Il 

est l'enfer dont Stephen entendra bientót un effroyable description, et 


dont Grimmelshausen, parodiant Virgile et Dante, nous apprend que, 
s'il est fort aisé d'y descendre, ‘il faut suer sang et eau pour en remonter; 35 


Harry Levin and Dorothy Van Ghent have both noted that the central 
action of A Portrait is Stephen's continual walking. But Stephen not only 
walks, he creeps along the fringe of the line, files in and out of winding cor- 
ridors, circles, ascends, descends, runs round the park track, makes rounds 
with the milkman, takes turns riding the tractable mare around the field, 
circles nearer and nearer to the quarter of the brothels, feels his mind wind 
itself in and out of curious questions, circles about his own center of spiritual 
energy, notes with dismay (at this time perhaps dizzy from the activity) 
that Jesuits do much cycling and that Clongowes was where Jesuits walked 
round the cycle track, and attends a physics lecture on theories of coils, 
winding ellipses, and ellipsoids. 

In short, in noting that Stephen does a great deal of walking, critics have 
missed the far more important point that (like Theodore Roethke's lovely 
woman) he "moved in circles, and those circles moved." 

When these circles lead Stephen from the road on which he meets the 
moocow to a confrontation with a bovine God; when he has travelled from 


33 Jean Paris James Joyce par lui-méme (Paris: Éditions du Seuil 1957) 101-18. 

34 Paris 103. "Tradition represents Daedalus as a captive of the Labyrinth which he himself 
had constructed: mustn't one see here the artist, struggling with his own work, who cannot 
tree himself without denying it." 

35 Paris 105. "The labyrinth, then, is above all a punishment. It is the symbolic prison of 
existence, the condemnation to a voyage without horizon. It is the hell of which Stephen will 
soon hear a terrifying description, the hell of which Grimmelshausen, parodying Virgil and 
Dante, teaches us that if it is all too easy to descend, ‘one must sweat blood and water to come 
up again,’” 

86 Levin 21; Van Ghent The English Novel; Form and Function (New York: Rhinehart and 
Co 1953) 274—75. 
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Clontarf Chapel (the Meadow of the Bull) past the Bull Wall and is there 
identified as Bous Stephaneforos, the Crown-bearing Bull; when Dublin’s 
nighttown and the process of art itself are characterized as mazes; when 
threads, balls, winding reels, and escapes are constantly mentioned — then 
the geographical and spiritual orbit that Stephen circumscribes can be noth- 
ing but a labyrinth. Stephen’s ambulatory, dialectical journey is a quest 
through the labyrinth of the world to the paradise of the heart. 

Critics and laymen alike have ignored the shape of the labyrinth because 
they have assumed that it is only a chaotic linear path nearly always ending 
in blind alleys. But this is a modern misunderstanding. 

The labyrinth as a symbol had very early been stylized. When represented 
in art, especially in mortuary seals, signet rings, and coins, it appears as a 
spiral enclosing a bull. In fact, this form of the labyrinth seems to be uni- 
versal; it appears as a crenelated ring with a bull at the center in Egyptian 
mortuary seals, as a spiral surrounding a bull on Cretan coins, on Etruscan 
vases, on the walls of Pompeii, and in connection with descriptions of the 
Game of Troy that was played all over Europe.?* By 1911, Frazer thinks it 
so well known that he has only to mention the pattern and need not give 
either a description or an illustration. The best modern example of the figure 
is the Brancusi “Symbol of Joyce” representing the labyrinth of the inner ear. 

Whether or not Joyce consulted any of the innumerable contemporary 
commentaries on the Cretan labyrinth (it is highly unlikely that an artist 
attempting to write a modern novel about a character named after Daedalus 
would not do so), he knew that the labyrinth had been represented by a 
spiral. He had not only the anatomical identification of the labyrinth of the 
ear with the spiral, but he had also the example of Virgil and, after him, of 
Dante. Both writers had used the labyrinth to structure their masterpieces. 
For Virgil the labyrinth symbolizes Hades. In the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
the labyrinth is architecturally presented on the portals to Apollo’s temple 
and it prefigures Aeneas’ descent into Tartarus. Aeneas’ progress is delayed 
considerably as he gazes on Daedalus’ representation of the labyrinth, his 
portrayal of the lustful queen, the wooden cow, and the monstrous offspring 
(twice Daedalus had attempted to portray Icarus also, but twice his grief 
overcame him). 

Why does Aeneas tarry so long? The Sibyl has to urge him to come along. 
Aeneas has been previewing the devious path that he will shortly follow. 
37 Deeds 9; B. V. Head Historia Numorum (Oxford 1887) 389-91, as quoted by Frazer 


Golden Bough 1v 76; Frazer 1v 76. Frazer also relates the spiral labyrinth to church mazes 
known as “the Roads to Jerusalem” and to the garden mazes of the Renaissance. 
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The just and the unjust that are artistically reproduced in Daedalus’ master- 
piece are figurations of the just and unjust that Aeneas will shortly see. Virgil's 
indirection here is an obvious attempt to relate the fearful topography of 
Tartarus to the Minoan labyrinth.** 

In Christian literature, Hell’s labyrinthine shape is most impressively estab- 
lished by Dante in the Inferno? There Hell “is pictured as a huge funnel- 
shaped pit, situated beneath the northern hemisphere and running down to 
the center of the earth." *? This funnel is constituted of nine major circles, 
the last very small in diameter and covered with ice. Figured two-dimension- 
ally, Dante's hell is a spiral of concentric circles, like Brancusi's portrait of 
Joyce or the inscribed symbols of the labyrinth on the walls of Minoan 
palaces and houses and on vases, rings, and mortuary seals. Figured three- 
dimensionally, Dante's hell corresponds to the gyre-labyrinth almost exactly, 
the one difference being that the circles do not fuse or merge into one an- 
other, so that leaps or some form of circuitous descent must be made from 
one circle to the next. 

My purpose is not to argue that Dante himself had the labyrinth structure 
consciously in mind when he constructed his hell. That is for Dante scholars 
to decide. However, it is very much to my purpose to point out that anyone 
familiar, as Joyce was, with the shape of the labyrinth could easily recog- 
nize that pattern in Dante's Inferno. This recognition would be made all the 
more easy if he had in mind that the descent into Tartarus in the Aeneid, 
Dante's most immediate influence, is preceded by a description of the Cretan 
labyrinth of Daedalus figured on the Cumaean Gates. 

In locating Christian themes and patterns within the framework of the 
labyrinth, as Dante did, other writers were able to relate that topography 
to the Christian Hell; and the initiatory ritual for which the labyrinth is the 
setting, to the Christian way or path.“ Christianity is itself an initiatory rite 
dealing with tests, coronation, birth, trials, sacrifice, and rebirth. 

As spiral or gyre or winding hell, these circular structures are symbolic 
forms of the labyrinth and appear as the defining forms of A Portrait of the 


38 Though the analysis is my own, I owe this suggestion to W. F. Jackson Knight Cumaean 
Gates 178. . 

39 I am again indebted to W. F. Jackson Knight. See Cumaean Gates 165ff. 

40 The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the Florentine, L'Inferno trans Dorothy L. Sayers (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books 1949) 68. 

41 The relationship of the labyrinth to the Christian way has recently been studied by Edith 
Schnapper The Inward Odyssey: The Concept of "The Way’ in the Great Religions of the World 
(London: George Allen & Unwin 1965) 5-27. 
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Artist as a Young Man. The circles that Stephen circumscribes in the course 
of his walks are parts of the successive spirals of the labyrinth. The first sub- 
section of A Portrait does not present a circle image, for Stephen has not yet 
entered the labyrinth. In Book VI of the Aeneid, Aeneas tarries before 
Apollo's Temple and thereby prompts the Sibyl to chastise him for gazing so 
long at Daedalus’ representation of the labyrinth embossed on the gates. 
This passage is a prologue to Aeneas’ descent into Tartarus itself. In the 
Inferno, too, Canto I prefaces Dante’s entrance into Hell. 

The initial sub-section in Joyce’s novel serves the same purpose; it is a 
prologue to Stephen’s entry into the labyrinth in section two, when he is 
shouldered into the square ditch. Following this prologue section, each of 
the eighteen other sub-sections of the novel presents at least one image of 
circling motion. 

Chapter One, Part Two: Stephen creeps “about from point to point on 
the fringe of his line" (p 8-9). He has entered the outer spiral of the laby- 
rinth as the term “fringe” indicates. He then files in and out of the laby- 
rinthine College, (12, 14, 17, 22), thinks about the circular movement of 
the earth, and wonders what was “round the universe” (16). 

Chapter One, Part Three: The argument over Parnell, the “dead king,” 
ends with Dante “upsetting her napkin ring which rolled slowly along the 
carpet” (39). 

Chapter One, Part Four: Joyce essentially repeats the napkin ring image 
when Stephen thinks of Simon Moonan’s ball of creamy sweets that “had 
rolled down to him along the carpet” (42). Stephen’s glasses are broken 
on the cycle path (41, 57) and he files through the dark corridors to the 
Rector's office and back again, completing the circle (54, 55, 58). 

Chapter Two, Part One: Stephen runs "round the track" (61), walks in a 
circle between his home and the Dublin mountains of Sandyford (62), 
measures distance "on the outward and the homeward journey" (63), and 
goes on rounds with the milkman (64). 

Chapter Two, Part Two: He circles timidily "round the neighboring 
square" (66), mentions that Eileen “had run down the sloping curve of the 
path" (69), and watches "the circling of the dancers" (69). 

Chapter Two, Part Three: The image of circumfluent waters, so often 
repeated in this novel, begins here. Stephen's moodiness is like a "stream 
of gloomy tenderness. . . . [that] had started forth and returned upon itself . 
in dark courses and eddies" (77). The word "eddies" emphasizes the cir- 
cularity of this motion. 
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Chapter Two, Part Four: In visiting Queen’s College Stephen’s walk is 
once again circular. He passes the Mardyke, crosses a quadrangle, walks 
back across the quadrangle, and once more along the Mardyke (89, 90). 
This section ends with a recall of a Shelley fragment about the moon, which 
prompts Stephen to think of the “vast inhuman cycles” of the moon’s 
activity (96). 

Chapter Two, Part Five: In this section, sleep is characterized as a “wind- 
ing darkness” (99). Then Stephen begins to wander “up and down the dark 
slimy streets” like a beast. These wanderings eventually lead him “into a 
maze of narrow and dirty streets” (100). 

Chapter Three, Part One: Stephen follows “a devious course up and down 
the streets” of the quarter of the brothels, “circling always nearer and nearer 
in a tremor of fear and joy, until his feet led him suddenly round a dark 
corner” (102). Later, at school, he thinks of an equation for a folding and 
unfolding spiral (102-03). 

Instead of listening to the Rector, a short while after, Stephen’s mind 
“wound itself in and out of curious questions” (106). 

Chapter Three, Part Two: Father Arnall describes Judgment Day, when 
the firmament will be “as a scroll rolled away” (118). Stephen feels “a tremu- 
lous chill” blow “round his heart” (126). Arnall also tells the boys at retreat 
that the “soul tends toward God as towards the center of her existence” 
(128) and that Hell is “the center of all evils” (180). Of greater conse- 
quence, this section demonstrates Joyce's knowledge of the labyrinth design. 
This is the central section of the central chapter of the novel; in it, Stephen 
has a vision of a bovine god (111). 

Chapter Three, Part Three: Stephen has a vision of Hell in which goats 
move 

in slow circles round and round the field, winding hither and thither 
through the weeds, dragging their long tails amid the rattling canisters. 


They moved in slow circles, circling closer and closer to enclose, to 
enclose. . . . (138) 


Chapter Four, Part One: Penitent, Stephen "drove his soul daily through 
an increasing circle of works of supererogation" (147). He considers that 
"every part of his day . . . circled about its own centre of spiritual energy" 
(148). 

Chapter Four, Part Two: The director's mention of cycling (155) reminds 
Stephen later of the cycletrack at Clongowes (157). 
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Chapter Four, Part Three: Stephen “rounded the curve at the police bar- 
rack” on his way to the Bull Wall (164). After the meeting with the bird-girl, 
he falls asleep. “His eyelids trembled as if they felt the vast cyclic movement 
of the earth and her watchers” (172). 

Chapter Five, Part One: Irish myth moves “down the cycles” (181), a 
mathematical formula coils and uncoils, and the day seems to radiate “swift 
eddies to the vast verges of a universe ever vaster . . ." (191). The physics 
lecturer also mentions elliptical balls, ellipsoids, and ellipses (192). In 
Stephen’s aesthetics lecture to Lynch, the epical and dramatic forms are cir- 
cular. The artist 


broods upon himself as the centre of an epical event and this form pro- 
gresses till the centre of emotional gravity is equidistant from the artist 
himself and from others. . . . The dramatic form is reached when the 
eh which has fowed and eddied round each person fills every per- 
son. . (214-15) 


Chapter Five, Part Two: Stephen imagines that “the earth is like a swing- 
ing smoking swaying censer, a ball of incense, an ellipsoidal ball” (218). He 
thinks of his girl “dancing lightly in the round,” and the words of the poem 
are “like a cloud of vapour or like waters circumfluent in space” (223). 

Chapter Five, Part Three: Birds were flying “ever round and round in 
straight and curving lines and ever flying from left to right, circling about a 
temple of air” (224). 

Chapter Five, Part Four: Stephen dreams of “a long curving gallery. . . . 
It is peopled by the images of fabulous kings set in stone" (249). The curv- 
ing gallery and its contents sound very much like a description of a laby- 
rinth, Stephen also mentions Dante Alighieri and makes a “gesture of a 
revolutionary nature" (252). 

These, then, are the circles of Stephen Dedalus' existence. Van Ghent was 
perfectly right in describing them as circles of ever-expanding radius. 
They radiate from the isolated little community of Clongowes to Dublin, 
from Dublin to the whole globe and eventually throughout the entire uni- 
verse. Virgil's winding Tartarus, and, even more importantly, Dante's gyre- 
like Hell are the literary antecedents for Joyce's conception of the labyrinth's 
form. à 

In summary, then, Stephen clearly begins his windings on the outside 
fringe of the labyrinth. Thus, the linear progress around these circles de- 


12 Van Ghent (p 274-75) comments that Stephen “moves from ee hical and spiritual 
orbit to another, walking in lengthening radius until he is ready to take up flight. 
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scribes Stephen’s movement into the center and his subsequent movement 
back out of the labyrinth. The retreat sermons of Chapter III are prefixed 
by nine sub-sections, and forming, as they do, the central chapter of the 
book, they present a Hell which is the center of the novel's intensity. Joyce 
seems to be following Dante in this respect, creating a nine-level labyrinth 
that brings Stephen to the center of Hell. This is the center of the labyrinth, 
for Stephen's soul, as he conceives of it, is damned, and he is characterized 
at his lowest and most animalistic level. His pride at his own sin and his 
belief that prayer is of no avail represent the furthest point from God and 
from freedom. 

Moreover, in placing a bull at its center, Joyce clearly was structuring his 
novel on the principle of the spiral labyrinth. As I have mentioned earlier, 
the ancient symbol of the labyrinth, the spiral enclosing a bull, was a com- 
monplace. Joyce knew it and used it as a formal principle in A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. 

Stephen's psychological development thereafter becomes more free. Hav- 
ing reached the center, he reverses his course to move out of the labyrinth. 
As he winds his way out, his mind is gradually released from its burden of 
sin; he rejects the priesthood in favor of art; and he is ready at the end of the 
novel to escape the beauty maze, as he calls it, and fly beyond the nets of 
nationality, language, and religion. He circles then ever outwards through 

, more complex and mature levels until he finds, in aesthetics, the thread that 
carries him back out of the labyrinth. 

This reversal of direction is very important. It explains the double nature 
of the images in the work. Birds and water, to name just two of the ambiva- 
lent images, at first seem bad. From Chapter Four on, the connotation of 
the bird-girl and of the swallows of augury reverses and opposes the asso- 
ciations posited in the early chapters with the eagles of Rome, the eagle-like 
Father Dolon, and the bird-headed Heron. Water, so feared in the early chap- 
ters, now becomes, as William York Tindall has seen, “good on the whole 
and unmistakably a symbol of creation.“ The reversal of direction also 
explains the thematic oppositions: sin, repentence, and redemption, which 
provide key points in each of the first three chapters, are rejected in Chap- 
ters Four and Five. The flesh is not sinful, and instead of apologizing, admit- 
ting, or confessing, Stephen proclaims “non serviam” to the priesthood in 
Chapter Four and finally to home, fatherland, and church in Chapter Five. 


43 William York Tindall The Literary Symbol (New York: Columbia Univ Press 1955) 81. I 
am indebted to Tindall’s analysis of the ambivalent images of birds and water. 
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The nineteen subdivisions of A Portrait are related to Stephen’s linear 
progress through the labyrinth. But as many readers have noted, this linear 
motion seems to be subsumed within the larger circles of each chapter. 
Dorothy Van Ghent, I believe, was referring to individual chapters when 
she used the term “orbits” in her discussion of the work in The English Novel 
(p 274). Actually, it was Hugh Kenner who first recognized that the chapters 
themselves are repetitions of one another on different planes of existence. 
The sub-sections of the novel are parts of the larger spiral or plane of each 
chapter. In that they are all spirals, each chapter is analogous to every other. 
The pattern of the spiral labyrinth thus incorporates a principle of repetition 
among its major parts. 

As Kenner puts it, the development of A Portrait is a psychological and 
“precise analogical structure that suggests [that] the action of each of the 
five chapters is really the same action."** Kenner also suggests that 


the movement of the book is dialectical; each chapter closes with a syn- 
thesis of triumph which in turn feeds the sausage-machine set up in the 
next chapter. The triumph of the appeal to Father Conmee from lower 
authority, of the appeal to the harlots of Dublin, of the appeal to the 
Church from sin, of the appeal to art from the priesthood, is always the 
same triumph raised to a more comprehensive level. (129) 


What Kenner has so brilliantly seen but interpreted only as a rising and fall- 
ing motion is actually the function of the successive spirals of the labyrinth. 
Beginnings of chapters represent the initial point on a new plane. Kenner's 
"synthesis of triumph" at the end of chapters represents the completion of 
any single level of the labyrinth. 

What critics have noted as the essential and controlling form of A Portrait 
is only a small part of a larger pattern, the spiral labyrinth, and to miss this 
larger pattern in any of its parts is to ignore the mythic substructure of this 
work and force on its contents misinterpretation after misinterpretation, 
until one can conclude only that it is a first attempt on the part of Joyce to 
work up to the later masterpieces, that it is a vestibule to Ulysses. Every 
detail in A Portrait must be seen for what it is, a point in a cyclic progress 
that perfectly describes a spiral labyrinth, allowing for scenic, imagistic, and 
linguistic repetitions. In its own way, A Portrait is as highly organized and 
finished a work of art as Ulysses. 

44 Hugh Kenner “A Portrait in Perspective,” in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism ed Sean 


Givens (New York: Vanguard Press 1948) 168. This essay was later reprinted, with minor 
changes, in Hugh Kenner Dublin's Joyce (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press 1956) 129. 
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The Labyrinth Ritual 


Ihave considered the spiral labyrinth only as a physical structure, arguing 
that its circular patterns provide the formal characteristics of A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. But Joyce was interested in the labyrinth for far 
more important reasons: for its relationship to Christian myth and tradition 
and for the ritual — initiation, lustration, ritual dance, ritual marriage, sacri- 
ficial death, and rebirth — of which it was a setting. 

That Christianity preserves pagan rituals, especially those based on bull- 
worship, was the implicit and explicit assumption of the cultural anthropolo- 
gists already cited. Frazer, in particular, traces Christian festivals of Christ- 
mas and Easter to the worship of Attis, a Phrygian God whose postulants 
underwent a baptism in bull's blood. Attis is a syncretic brother of Osiris and, 
for that matter, of the Minotaur.** Christ's resurrection, Frazer explains, coin- 
cided exactly with the resurrection of Attis, and the similarity of these cele- 
brations caused many controversies in the early Church. 


In point of fact it appears from the testimony of an anonymous Christian, 
who wrote in the fourth century of our era, that Christians and pagans 
alike were struck by the remarkable coincidence between the death and 
resurrection of their respective deities, and that the coincidence formed 
a theme of bitter controversy between the adherents of the rival religions, 
the pagans contending that the resurrection of Christ was a spurious 
imitation of the resurrection of Attis, and the Christians asserting with 
equal warmth that the resurrection of Attis was a diabolical counterfeit 
of the resurrection of Christ. (v 309£) 


Pagan rebirths, then, are akin to the Christian resurrection. Similarly, if 
lustrations are primitive baptisms as Harrison and Van Gennep noted, then 
it takes very little imagination to see rites like the Cretan Omophagia, the 
eating of the sacrificed bull, as heathen Communions.** The Cretan cult of 
the Virgin Mother and the sacred birth of the bull-child, likewise, have more 
spiritualized counterparts in the Christian worship of the Virgin Mary and 


45 My reasoning is simple if somewhat roundabout. Crete is the origin of Greek initiatory 
rituals. But Greek ceremonies are also related to the mysteries of Osiris. Harrison quotes 
Plutarch as an authority on the identity of Osiris and Dionysus (Prolegomena 401, 439), and 
Frazer demonstrates the parallels between the myths of Osiris and Attis (Golden Bough vi 3). 
Ergo the sacrificed god of the Cretan labyrinth is analogous to Osiris and Attis, slain and dis- 
membered gods whose worship, like that of the Minotaur, included bull cults and Virgin 
Mothers. 

46 Harrison (p 596) traces Orphic baptismal formularies to the Sacrament of Baptism “in the 
primitive Church”; Van Gennep goes so far as to call the vases used in Eleusinian purifica- 
tions “our holy water fonts” (Rites of Passage p 90) and sees the rites of blood in the worship 
of Attis as “a baptism in the Christian sense — that is a remission of sins” (p 93). 
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her Child, mystically conceived by the dove. In literature, the historical 
continuum of this myth received further documentation by the adaptation 
of the ancient labyrinth design to Christian themes. 

Even more important than the labyrinth’s relationship to Christian myth, 
its continuum as ritual, is the meaning and setting of that ritual for Joyce. 
Though it is generally assumed by archetypal critics and by the critics of 
archetypalists that no sophisticated work of art follows the myth and ritual 
pattern point by point, it was exactly this possibility — that the labyrinth 
ritual could be followed point by point — that so attracted Joyce. It could 
provide an underlying structure for a novel and thereby eliminate the shape- 
lessness that Joyce so objected to in romantic art. Mooring his narrative to 
a basic pattern would provide an external and developmental control for the 
emerging consciousness of his character. A myth which in itself evolves 
might be seen as a cultural parallel to another structural device of A Portrait 
— embryonic development. Just as rites of Minoan civilization evolve from 
a primitive form of human sacrifice to the symbolic form of the Mysteries 
and finally find their highest representation in the Christian sacraments, so 
the child’s gestation gradually emerges from a virtually amoebic animalistic 
form to the youth’s accretive shape. Nowhere is Ellmann more convincing 
than in his brilliant description of Joyce’s use of foetal differentiation as a 
structural principle in A Portrait. He comments: “the sense of the soul’s 
development as like that of an embryo not only helped Joyce to the book’s 
imagery, but also encouraged him to work and rework the original elements 
in the process of gestation” (p 307). The history or course of development 
of civilization so clearly presented by Evans, Frazer, Harrison, and Van 
Gennep as originating in the Cretan labyrinth parallels the individual's 
development both physically and spiritually. And Joyce, no doubt, always 
worked this way: he seemed unable to rest in the telling of a tale unless he 
had a complex schema on which to hang his story. So he commented to 
Padraic Colum about his use of Vico in Finnegans Wake: “I use his cycles 
as a trellis” (Ellmann 565). And to another friend he explained “I am trying 
to build many planes of narrative with a single esthetic purpose" (Ellmann 
566). So the organs of the human body and the elaborate correlations of 
time of day, art, colour, and technic are all threaded to the basic structure 
of the Odyssey in Ulysses. 

Joyce may have discovered this kind of composition only when he decided 
to abandon the loosely episodic Stephen Hero in favor of a five-part novel. 
Though it is difficult to draw conclusions from a fragment that originally 
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represented roughly a third of a 914-page manuscript, it does seem that 
allusions to Minoan myth do not in any way condition the scene of Stephen 
Hero. 

For example, Stephen wanders through Dublin one summer observing the 
squalor and despair of the slum inhabitants. The streets are called mazes 
and cow-like figures even appear. “As he walked slowly through thé maze 
of poor streets he stared proudly in return for the glances of stupid wonder 
that he received and watched from under his eyes the great cow-like trunks 
of police constables swing slowly round after him as he passed them.” *' But 
no part of the labyrinth ritual or myth is then evoked. Instead Stephen sees 
a priest coming toward him and bitterly blames the Irish Church for the 
ignorance and poverty of the slums. 

The term “maze” again appears after a meeting of Emma and Stephen at 
the Daniels’ house. Stephen is once more bitter because he knows that Emma 
will never be his. When she leaves the party, Stephen leads “his mood 
through mazes of doubts and misgivings” (p 159). He doesn’t see Emma for 
some time, and the subject of the narrative changes. Again this use of “maze” 
seems metaphoric and little else more. 

But in A Portrait, Stephen actually undergoes the ritual of the labyrinth 
and traces the labyrinth’s circling path until he reaches the bovine god at its 
center. The difference between Stephen Hero and A Portrait can be seen 
as the difference between describing a character as Herculean in strength 
and having that character's actions repeat the labors of Hercules. In short, it 
is the difference between referential myth and myth used as a complete 
structure. 

Joyce’s discontent with Stephen Hero may have stemmed from its form- 
lessness. Though he had named Stephen for Daedalus, the myth does not 
seem to control the development of the book. Rather it is an educational 
novel in which chronology is a guiding form. Its shape is derived from the 
psychology of Stephen and the historical context in which that psychology 
is developed. Secondly, Joyce seems to have presented Stephen as a hero 
as the title testifies. But from the tenor of his own criticism, heroics were 
the basis for “romantic” art, a type of writing that he clearly had rejected. 
In his criticism of Ibsen’s early play, Catalina, Joyce might have been describ- 
ing Stephen Hero, his own work as a young man. Ibsen is “an ardent roman- 
tic exulting in disturbance and escaping from all formal laws under cover of 
abundant rhetoric” (Critical Writings p 99). Catalina, Joyce says, “savours 


51 James Joyce Stephen Hero ed Theodore Spencer (New York: New Directions 1944) 146. 
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of dogma.” So does Stephen Hero. In writing this book, had Joyce violated 
his own critical principles by creating a romantic work? 

Whatever the answer to this question, it is clear that in the later novel, A 
Portrait, Joyce uses Minoan myth as its structure and drops the characteriza- 
tion of Stephen as a hero. The myth circumscribes the consciousness of 
Stephen and fundamentally takes control of the work away from Stephen’s 
consciousness and puts that control in the hands of Joyce. Secondly, Stephen 
is an ironically drawn victim in A Portrait. In the very first pages of the book, 
he loses an heroic battle. Because he will not trade his “snuffbox for Wells’ 
seasoned hacking chestnut, conqueror of forty,” he is shouldered into a 
square ditch. Even his successful appeal to Father Conmee is pyrrhic, for 
the rector and Father Dolan later laugh over Stephen’s insistence that the 
injustice done to him shall not be repeated. Stephen is bested by Jack Lawton 
in an arithmetic lesson at Clongowes Woods College, and later, he is beaten 
with a cane by another rival, Vincent Heron, at Belvedere. If Stephen as a 
victim has always retained his inner integrity — a mark of spiritual heroism 
at least — Joyce robs him of even this last dignity. He is presented as the 
sacrificial victim of the taurobolium in Chapter Four, as I will show, and the 
crucified Christ in Chapter Five. And in the final lines of the novel, this 
university student posturing as an authority on aesthetics does not become 
Daedalus, the fabulous maker, but Icarus, the doomed son and romantic 
figure who violates the natural order in his flight to the sun. 

When Joyce abandoned Stephen Hero and reorganized its content for 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, then, he regularized the spelling of 
Stephen's last name, used the labyrinth as a narrative framework and 
eschewed the presentation of Stephen as hero in order to present him as 
victim. He wanders through a labyrinthine world that spirals from the wind- 
ing corridors of Clongowes College, to the streets of Dublin, to the halls of 
University College. But Stephen Dedalus does not really escape. 

Some of Joyce's correspondences to the labyrinth myth are very clear. 
Stephen, the young artist, opposes the church, family, and nationality in 
much the same way that Daedalus resists the subjugating power of Minos. 
Caught in the labyrinth of his own life, Stephen seeks to flee Ireland just 
as Daedalus, imprisoned in his own artwork, seeks to fly from Crete. With 
a simple substitution of Ireland for Crete, the Joycean themes of the subju- 
gation of the artist to society, his desire to escape, and the necessity for 
self-imposed exile all fit. But the parallelism seems to collapse, for by the 
end of A Portrait, the reader realizes that Stephen Dedalus has not been 
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depicted as Daedalus at all. In the last lines, he corresponds to Icarus 
invoking his father before their flight. This confusing turn has been obvious 
from the first studies of the work. Who, then, parallels Daedalus? Is 
Stephen’s father, Simon Dedalus, “the real thing?” Obviously not. 

Joyce recognized that the Minoan labyrinth had functioned as a symbol 
of initiation. It was also a symbol of art. Not content, however, simply to 
confer the authority of this archetype upon his own portrait of the artist, 
Joyce chose to embody the labyrinth, with its associated images and usages, 
in the fabric of his narrative. 

Now Joyce could have spread the separate steps of the labyrinth ritual 
over the entire book. For instance, a form of lustration might have taken 
place in Chapter One, a ritual dance in Chapter Two, a sacrifice in Chapter 
Three, etc. But because the labyrinth design itself incorporates repetition 
as a part of its successive spirals, he outlines a total initiatory ritual in each 
one of the successive chapters. In effect, Joyce presents each chapter of 
Stephen’s life as a series of passages from one basically similar initiation to 
another. The principle is not unlike that presented by Van Gennep in 
Rites of Passage, It need not, however, have been derived from that book; 
the continuous spirals of the labyrinth design itself provide an analogous 
pattern. 

For his purposes, Joyce proposed to relate the myth to the cultural, sexual, 
and religious education of a young artist at successive stages of his develop- 
ment. Each chapter of A Portrait, like each near circle of the labyrinth, 
therefore, reveals an initiatory pattern of lustration, ritual dance, sacrificial 
death, and rebirth. Included less extensively are ritual marriages, corona- 
tions, riddles, and tests. Generally, the successive functions of each chapter 
include a movement from cultural initiation in Chapter One, to sexual 
initiation in Chapter Two. The third chapter outlines religious mysteries; 
the fourth, the awakening of Stephen to art. Not until these stages in devel- 
opment are drawn can Stephen Dedalus engage in the intellectual with- 
drawal from Ireland and mythic identification with Icarus that is, in part, 
the subject of the final chapter of the book. 

The image that Joyce chooses for initiation into the Jabyrinth is the fall 
into the square ditch.*? This image is Joyce's version of the ritual descent so 
common to labyrinth ceremonies. Moreover, this initiatory descent is par- 
. ticularly appropriate for a character whose name combines both Christian 


48 Compare C. G. Anderson’s detailed textual notes to A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
in The Viking Critical Library (New York: The Viking Press 1968) 488. 
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and Minoan references. In Chapter Four, Stephen accepts the Christian 
Fall of Man and dedicates himself as an artist to the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, to the creation of mortal beauty from the sensible. As Icarus, his 
final identity in the novel, he will eventually fall into the sea, punished for 
his pride. In his desire to maintain both a Minoan and a Christian reference, 
Joyce has Stephen proclaim “Non serviam” immediately before his “flight” 
from Ireland. The analogue here between the fall of Icarus and the fall of 
Lucifer is explicit. 

The ditch itself also serves a dual purpose: in its Minoan function, it 
serves as a symbol for the initiatory ceremony of lustration conducted just 
inside labyrinthine structures; and Stephen’s fear of the bath and other 
watery places associated with the ditch, already foreshadows the disastrous 
end of his Icarian flight at the close of the novel. 

Although these meanings are potentially present from the opening of the 
novel, they are gradually developed chapter by chapter. In Chapter One, 
Stephen is shouldered into a ditch that seems to serve as a drain for the 
school urinal. 


He shivered as if he had cold slimy water next his skin. That was mean 
of Wells to shoulder him into the square ditch. . . . How cold and slimy 
the water had been. A fellow had once seen a big rat jump into the 
scum. (p 10) 


Only four pages later, this same Wells asks Stephen if he kisses his mother 
before he goes to bed. This is a riddle and the first instance of Stephen's 
failure in an initiatory test. Stephen cannot answer Wells’ question. “What 
was the right answer to the question? He had given two and still Wells 
laughed” (p 14). The description of the square ditch is immediately repeated. 


It was Wells who had shouldered him into the square ditch the day 
before because he would not swop his little snuffbox for Wells’ seasoned 
hacking chestnut, the conqueror of forty. It was a mean thing to do; all 
the fellows said it was. And how cold and slimy the water had been! And 
a fellow had once seen a big rat jump plop into the scum. 

The cold slime of the ditch covered his whole body; and, when the bell 
rang for study and the lines filed out of the playrooms, he felt the cold 
air of the corridor and staircase inside his clothes. p 14) 


The important additional detail here is the association of the square ditch 
with the corridors and staircases of the college. Clongowes is not the palace . 
of Minos, but Joyce points out that it is a former castle. It clearly represents 
the closest correspondence to the labyrinth in Joyce’s early experience. No 
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other explanation can be given for the emphasis that Joyce places on its 
winding corridors and the gloom of its halls. Stephen repeatedly files in and 
out of these passageways, up and down its staircases. With the publica- 
tion of Arthur Evans’ studies of the Cretan palace, the term “labyrinth” 
could be extended to any building whose purposeful complexity hid a 
sacred rite of death and rebirth. At Clongowes, the obsequies for both Little 
and Parnell are celebrated, and Stephen himself, ill in the infirmary, imagines 
dying and being carried off to heaven. 
Dingdong! The castle bell! 
Farewell, my mother! 
Bury me in the old churchyard 
Beside my eldest brother. 
My coffin shall be black, 
Six angels at my back, 
Two to sing and two to pray 
And two to carry my soul away. 
How beautiful and sad that was! How beautiful the words were where 
they said “Bury me in the old churchyard!” A tremor passed over his 
body. How sad and how beautifull He wanted to cry quietly but not for 
himself: for the words, so beautiful and sad, like music. The bell! The 
bell! Farewell! O farewell! (p 24) 


Is it only a coincidence that these last lines echo Keats's "Nightingale" and 
could not the implicit image recall his poetic vision in the fourth stanza of the 
"Ode on a Grecian Urn" of the solemn ritual of a heifer being led to sacri- 
fice? A ritual so often associated with the labyrinth? Perhaps. 

But the image of the square ditch could not be so dismissed. It evokes 
the fonts, ditches, and pits of lustration that Van Gennep, Frazer, and Harri- 
son had mentioned as paraphernalia of initiatory rites. The impluvium found 
in the Throne Room of Minos palace provides a particularly striking 
parallel. And W. Marsham Adams' description of the Well of Osiris near 
the entrance of the labyrinthine Great Pyramid is equally interesting since 
it combines the notion of ritual descent with a bath-like structure: 

Continuing the long descent into the pyramid we arrive at an aperture 
in the western wall, and passing through the opening thus disclosed mount 
gently into a kind of grotto at the bottom of the Well, a square perpen- 


dicular shaft, with footholes at the sides. Into that chamber of the Deep 
Waters, the postulant descends on the western side. . . .f? 


And as the agent of Stephen's fall, Wells has a name that reinforces the 
description of the water-filled square ditch. 
49 Adams House of the Hidden Places 24. 
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That this water is unclean and possibly made up of urine should not dis- 
turb Stephen. On the first page, Stephen thinks: “When you wet the bed 
first it is warm then it gets cold.” Warm and cold urine initially is simply an 
indication of the sense of touch. But in the second section of the novel, it 
becomes an image of lustration that introduces the chlid to the labyrinth 
ritual. Moreover, “uncleanly” purifications were common in Greek initia- 
tions. As Harrison mentions, initiates often smeared themselves with clay, 
dirt, and mud. It is entirely possible that in some initiations excreta might 
also have been used. 

Whatever its composition, Stephen associates the water of the square 
ditch urinal with bogwater, seawater, and bath water. Again watery places 
appear in conjunction with the dark corridors of the labyrinthine college 
before Stephen goes to bed. 


The bell rang for night prayers and he filed out of the study hall after 
the others and down the staircase and along the corridors to the chapel. 
The corridors were darkly lit and the chapel was darkly lit. Soon all 
would be dark and sleeping. There was cold night air in the chapel and 
the marbles were the colour the sea was at night. The sea was cold day 
and night: but it was colder at night. (p 17) 


And a third instance of this association occurs as Stephen is being lead to 
the infirmary by Father Minister. 


They went together down the staircase and along the corridor and past 
the bath. As he passed the door he remembered with a vague fear the 
warm turfcoloured bogwater, the warm moist air, the noise of plunges, 
the smell of the towels, like medicine. (p 22) 


All of these images — the slime of the square ditch, the seawater at night, 
and the turfcoloured water of the bath — provoke Stephen’s fear, but 
Stephen himself does not consciously understand why they should. Through- 
out these passages, Joyce constantly refers to a dim foreknowledge that 
broods within Stephen, but he does not explicitly give the reader any idea 
what it is a foreknowledge of. Only in Chapter Five will its Icarian char- 
acter be explicitly established. Moreover, all these images are symbolic: 
they represent the first rite of initiation into Irish culture, especially that of 
Dublin. : 

The association of the urinal and bath with the labyrinth might be dis- 
missed were it not repeated at later stages of the book. Indeed Joyce refuses ` 
to allow the reader to forget this image. The structural rationale for this 
repetition has already been indicated: Joyce is using each chapter to repre- 
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sent one spiral of the labyrinth. In each chapter a complete initiation takes 
place. Here I am only tracing the rite of lustration; I will return to the rites of 
the ritual dance and death and rebirth also found in all five chapters. More- 
over, as the spirals of the labyrinth become more comprehensive, Joyce 
clarifies images pertaining to the myth that initially are allusive. Thus the 
myth of the labyrinth becomes more and more explicit as the book proceeds. 
This is the case in the second chapter, broadly concerning sexual initia- 
tion. Stephen’s attention is increasingly captured by lust rather than by 
piety. When Stephen is most baffled in his search for sexual release, the 
image of the ditch reappears. When his girl does not wait for him at the end 
of the Whitsuntide play, Stephen angrily leaves the college and strides 
down a hill. When he does stop in a dark cobbled lane near the morgue, he 
breathes the rank air of urine before a livery station (p 86), and it calms him. 
This scene is expanded in the final section of Chapter Two. Unable to 
gratify his lusts, Stephen thinks of grafitti that he had seen in a urinal. Imme- 
diately thereafter, he realizes that he has found his way into a maze. By 
this image of the maze, Joyce explicitly shows that the urinal is indeed a 
part of the labyrinth. 

He stretched out his arms in the street to hold fast the frail swooning 

form that eluded him and incited him: and the cry that he had strangled 

for so long in his throat issued from his lips. It broke from him like a 

wail of despair from a hell of sufferers and died in a wail of furious 

entreaty, a cry for an iniquitous abandonment, a cry which was but the 

echo of an obscene scrawl which he had read on the oozing wall of a 


urinal, 
He had wandered into a maze of narrow and dirty streets. (p 100) 


Joyce knew that the labyrinth had been the topography for a sexual rite: 
Pasiphaé’s lust for the white bull of Poseidon had probably indicated a 
ritual marriage. With the mention of the word “maze,” Stephen is now 
initiated into that mystery. 

This maze leads to the prostitutes’ quarter where Stephen literally falls 
again, in a swoon of sin. The sexual act that climaxes the chapter has been 
well prepared for mythically. In moving to this point throughout the chap- 
ter, Stephen has been circling incessantly through Dublin’s labyrinth in 
search of an adolescent fulfillment of his romantic ideal. He has mused 
before an open fire about “the ways of adventure that lay open in the coals, 
arches, vaults and winding galleries and jagged caverns” (p 68). By the end 
of the chapter he has been led more deeply into that fiery labyrinth to a 
primitive ritual. Joyce describes Stephen’s encounters with the prostitutes 
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in unmistakably mythic terms that echo the labyrinthine correspondence 
that he has prepared for earlier. 


He had wandered into a maze of narrow and dirty streets. From the foul 
laneways he heard bursts of hoarse riot and wrangling and the drawling 
of drunken singers. He walked onward, undismayed, wondering whether 
he had strayed into the quarter of the jews. Women and girls dressed 
in long vivid gowns traversed the street from house to house. They were 
leisurely and perfumed. A trembling seized him and his eyes grew dim. 
The yellow gasflames arose before his troubled vision against the vapoury 
sky, burning as if before an altar. Before the doors and in the lighted 
halls groups were gathered as for some rite. He was in another world: 
he had awakened from a slumber of centuries. (p 100) 


Sexual initiation is a necessary prelude to the higher mystery of artistic 
initiation. The knowledge of the flesh and of mortal beauty is the basis of 
art. Stephen will later reject any system that divorces itself from the flesh 
because art must begin with "the gross earth or what it brings forth" (p 207). 

Standing silently in the middle of the prostitute's room, Stephen cannot 
speak a word, though "tears of joy and relief shone in his delighted eyes" 
(p 101). This joy soon gives way to guilt. 

The subject of Chapter Three is religious initiation and the circling laby- 
rinth of the preceding chapter gradually becomes assimilated with the 
topography of Hell itself. As the chapter opens, Stephen's nocturnal visits 
to the whores’ quarter continue. He follows “a devious course up and down 
the streets, circling always nearer and nearer in a tremor of fear and joy." 
Winding more and more deeply into the sin of lust, he is also penetrating 
more deeply into the maze of his own passions. In this chapter, the fetid 
water image figures first as a mental state. Glutted by lust, Stephen's being 
becomes a "swamp of spiritual and bodily sloth" (p 106). 

He runs the gamut of the deadly sins (p 106), and is next guilty of 
parodies of casuistical thought. 


If a man had stolen a pound in his youth and had used that pound to 
amass a huge fortune how much was he obliged to give back, the pound 
he had stolen only or the pound together with the compound interest 
accruing upon it or all his huge fortune? If a layman in giving baptism 
pour the water before saying the words is the child baptised? Is. bap- 
tism with mineral water valid? . . . Why was the sacrament of the eucha- 
rist instituted under the two species of bread and wine if Jesus Christ be 
present body and blood, . . . in the bread alone and in the wine alone? 
Does a tiny particle of the consecrated bread contain all the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ or a part only of the body and blood? If the wine 
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change into vinegar and the host crumble into corruption after they 
have been consecrated is Jesus Christ still present under their species as 
God and as man? (p 106) 


These questions are riddles, and the phrasing that Joyce uses to describe 
them is itself labyrinthine, for Stephen’s mind “wound itself in and out of 
the curious questions proposed to it” (p 106). 

These windings are prefixed to the elaborate identification of the laby- 
rinth with the Christian Hell so graphically described in the retreat sermons. 
Though devoted to the four last things — death, judgment, Hell, and 
Heaven — the sermons stop short of Heaven. Once Stephen’s old teacher, 
Father Arnall, begins, it becomes clear that Hell is the real subject of his 
discourses. Characteristically, Joyce describes the aging preceptor as a 
death’s head and a disembodied form. About his shoulders he wears a heavy 
cloak reminiscent of that worn by the ghost of Marshal Brown who haunted 
the grounds of Clongowes when Stephen was a student there. Also “his 
pale face was drawn and his voice broken with rheum" (p 108). 

Father Arnall is characterized as dead because he participates in a life 
divorced from the flesh. More accurately, he is “strangely rearisen” like a 
Lazarus come back from the dead. His “figure” makes Stephen recall from 
his childhood at Congowes the square ditch into which he had been pushed 
by Wells and the cemetery where he had imagined being buried. 

Mental swamps, windings, the bath at Clongowes — all converge into a 
stuporous intellectual fog when Stephen leaves the chapel after Father 
Arnall's introductory talk. Stephen’s life now overtly rehearses the whole 
myth of the labyrinth. 


As he walked home with silent companions a thick fog seemed to com- 
pass his mind. He waited in stupor of mind till it should lift and reveal 
what it had hidden. He ate his dinner with surly appetite and, when the 
meal was over and the greasestrewn plates lay abandoned on the table, 
he rose and went to the window, clearing the thick scum from his mouth 
with his tongue and licking it from his lips. So he had sunk to the state 
of a beast that licks his chaps after meat. . . . His soul was fattening and 
congealing into a gross grease, plunging ever deeper in its dull fear into 
a sombre threatening dusk, while the body that was his stood listless and 
dishonoured, gazing out of darkened eyes, helpless, perturbed and human 
for a bovine god to stare upon. (p 111) 


Stephen is a lustful animal that has been fattened for the slaughter. His 
wanderings in the labyrinth of Dublin lead him ultimately to a beast-God. 
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If Toyce has sometimes unobtrusively introduced the strands of Minoan 
myth in Chapters One and Two, in this passage his intention is absolutely 
transparent. Once the topography of A Portrait is identified with the Minoan 
labyrinth, no reader can fail to see the explicit reference to the Minotaur. 
Within the labyrinth, a bovine god mirrors Stephen’s animal soul. That God, 
to whom fatty flesh and burnt offerings are made, is the Minotaur, himself 
the product of bestial lust. 

Having established the unclean font at the entrance into the labyrinth, 
Joyce continues to pile on associations. In each succeeding turn of the laby- 
rinth, another version of this original lustration occurs. The square ditch of 
Clongowes is metamorphosed into the foul laneways of Nighttown, the men- 
tal swamp of the bestial soul, the malebolge, to use Dante’s word, of the 
Christian Hell. Father Arnall describes Hell as a winding pit from which 
there is no exit. He lectures on the text: “Hell has enlarged its soul and 
opened its mouth to the sinner.” The spirals of a labyrinthine Hell now 
encircle Stephen. 

Woven into Arnall’s text are mythic correspondences: what does it avail to 
have become a marvellous inventor if one loses his soul (p 118)? This refer- 
ence to Daedalus, so subtly worked into the narrative, is now dropped in order 
to crystallize the physical characteristics of Hell. If “Hell is a straight and 
dark and foulsmelling prison” (p 119), it is also a reeking sewer where all 
the offal and scum of the world runs (p 120). This is clearly the square 
ditch and reeking urinal of the first chapter, now made bottomless, infinite, 
and extending into eternity. As a prison, it also serves the labyrinth myth; 
the labyrinth hid the Minotaur just as Stephen’s own Hell imprisons the 
lustful. Moreover, descent into this prison is characterized as a “fall,” and 
Stephen’s fall into the square ditch, his swoon into the prostitute’s arms, his 
“fall” into bestiality that provokes the bovine god’s gaze — all become part 
of the Christian fall of man. 

Joyce magnifies and dramatizes all these associations in the nightmarish 
Hell that Stephen visualizes immediately following Father Arnall’s final 
lecture. The circling and winding images previously used to describe both 
the corridors of Clongowes and the whores’ quarter now become part of 
the bestial Hell which his mind conjures up. The topography of the scene 
is sewerlike, an expansion of the oozing urinal of the first chapter, com- 
plete with a foul marshlight that recalls the “vapoury sky” of labyrinthine . 
Nighttown and the mental fog of Stephen’s lust. Even the sentence structure 
used to describe the scene provokes the image of an ever-expanding circle. 
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Creatures were in the field; one, three, six: creatures were moving in the 
field, hither and thither. Goatish creatures with human faces, horny- 
browed, lightly bearded and grey as india-rubber. The malice of evil 
glittered in their hard eyes, as they moved hither and thither, trailing 
their long tails behind them. A rictus of cruel malignity lit up greyly 
their old bony faces. One was clasping about his ribs a torn flannel waist- 
coat, another complained monotonously as his beard stuck in the tufted 
weeds. Soft language issued from their spittleless lips as they swished 
in slow circles round and round the field, winding hither and thither 
through the weeds, dragging their long tails amid the rattling canisters. 
They moved in slow circles, circling closer and closer to enclose, to 
enclose, soft language issuing from their lips, their long swishing tails 
besmeared with stale shite, thrusting upwards their terrific faces. . . . 
(p 137-38) 


In Chapter Four, Joyce elaborates these images and ends with Stephen's 
acceptance of his role as an artist. His prophetic soul recognizes the value 
of sacrifice and sacramental acts to be gained in "wandering among the 
snares of the world.” While in Chapter Three the circling and winding 
images were used primarily to ally the Christian Hell, which was the focus 
of that chapter, to the Minoan labyrinth; here, in Chapter Four, Minoan 
references control the development of the narrative. Turning his back for- 
ever on the priesthood, Stephan accepts the consequences of dedicating 
himself to the world and the flesh. 


The snares of the world were its ways of sin. He would fall. He had not 
yet fallen but he would fall silently, in an instant. Not to fall was too hard, 
too hard: and he felt the silent lapse of his soul, as it would be at some 
instant to come, falling, falling but not yet fallen, still unfallen but about 
to fall. (p 162) 


Significantly, Stephen has rejected the priesthood partially because he 
now associates the turfcoloured water of the bath at Clongowes with a life 
devoid of freedom. 


It was a grave and ordered and passionless life that awaited him, a life 
without material cares. He wondered how he would pass the first night 
in the novitiate and with what dismay he would wake the first morning 
in the dormitory. The troubling odour of the long corridors of Clongowes 
came back to him and he heard the discreet murmur of the burning 
gasflames. At once from every part of his being unrest began to irradiate. 
A feverish quickening of his pulses followed and a din of meaningless 
words drove his reasoned thoughts hither and thither confusedly. His 
lungs dilated and sank as if he were inhaling a warm moist unsustaining 
air and he smelt again the warm moist air which hung in the bath in 
Clongowes above the sluggish turfcoloured water. 
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Some instinct, waking at these memories, stronger than education or 
piety, quickened within him at every near approach to that life, an 
instinct subtle and hostile, and armed him against acquiescence. 

(p 160-61) 

In turning away from that early memory of Clongowes, Stephen turns 
away from the associations of a guilt-ridden piety posited in that image in 
the first and third chapters and of its equally compelling association with a 
degrading lust in the second. Up to this point in the narrative these two 
irreconcilable forces, piety and lust, have been the poles of Stephen’s exist- 
ence, He reconciles these oppositions and in effect begins to find a way out 
of the labyrinth by accepting foul smells and bog-like places. But now they 
are neutral images — purged of associations with either piety or lust. 

Thus immediately after Stephen realizes that he will fall, he follows 
another foul laneway that leads to his house. There he fully accepts the 
stagnation and foul smells. He smiles “to think that it was this disorder, the 
misrule and confusion of his father’s house and the stagnation of vegetable 
life, which was to win the day in his soul” (p 162). In the second chapter a 
similar foul laneway had led him to the prostitutes’ quarter; here it leads to 
Stephen’s home where his younger brothers and sisters are finishing tea. 

In accepting the foul laneways for what they are, Stephen takes a crucial 
step in his development as an artist: neither passionless spirituality nor 
sensual animality detains him. He accepts the world as a sensible material 
that mediates between his spiritual and sexual nature. This recognition will 
be the basis for his later fully conscious theory of art. And he will call it “a 
way out of the maze.” Here, perhaps not fully conscious of the implications, 
Stephen begins that journey out of the labyrinth. 

Minoan parallels flood the narrative in the next scene. The sentries who 
guarded Minos’ island to prevent the escape of Daedalus and his son 
reappear as Jesuits: Stephen “had passed beyond the challenge of the sen- 
tries who had stood as guardians of his boyhood and had sought to keep 
him among them that he might be subject to them and serve their ends. . . . 
The end he had been born to serve vet did not see had led him to escape 
by an unseen path...” (p 165). Moving away, he turns seaward at Dolly- 
mount on his way to the Bull Wall. 

In the most explicit mythic scene in the work, fellow sides identify 
him as the sacrificial bull, shouting his name in its Greek form, “Bous 
Stephanoumenos! Bous Stephaneforos” (to-be-Crowned Bull, Crown-bear- 
ing Bull) [p 168]. Stephen’s invocation to Daedalus is punctured by further 
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cries from the swimmers — “O, cripes, I’m drownded!” These cries prepare 
the reader for Stephen’s eventual Icarian fall. 

Moving to a climax, the scene ends with Stephen’s vision of the bird-girl, 
a type of Ariadne. This identification is secured by the way in which she is 
described. 


Her long slender bare legs were delicate as a crane’s and pure save 
where an emerald trail of seaweed had fashioned itself as a sign upon 
the flesh. Her thighs, fuller and softhued as ivory, were bared almost 
to the hips where the white fringes of her drawers were like featherings 
of soft white down. Her slateblue skirts were kilted bodly about her 
waist and dovetailed behind her. Her bosom was as a bird’s soft and 
slight, slight and soft as the breast of some darkplumaged dove. But her 
long fair hair was girlish: and girlish, and touched with the wonder of 
mortal beauty, her face. (p 171) 


Ariadne was traditionally associated with the crane, as the dance that 
Daedalus created for her demonstrates. Further all the Minoan goddesses 
were represented by the dove.” After leaving Crete, she became the con- 
sort of Dionysus, another bull-god, and as such presided over death and 
rebirth. In this function, she guided the soul through the winding labyrinth 
of life to freedom and a new existence. And this is exactly how Joyce uses 
her in this scene, for the birdgirl-Ariadne figure initiates Stephen into the 
new life of art, a life that throws “open before him in an instant of ecstasy 
the gates of all the ways of error and glory. On and on and on and on!” 
(p172). 

Through the bird imagery, then, Joyce ties her to Minoan myth, At the 
same time, in having Stephen wade in seawater, he is obviously referring to 
the Christian rite of baptism. In this most important lustration, he washes 
away the effects of the ditch and bog-like bath — lust, guilt, and fear; he is 
purified and, a boy no longer, he becomes the artist as a young man (p 170- 
71). Stephen leaves the bird-girl, “his angel of mortal youth and beauty,” 
and the "vast cyclic movement of the earth" propels him to the final and 
most complex circle of the labyrinth (p 172). 

The final chapter of A Portrait begins with a conscious recollection of the 
bog-like bath at Clongowes. 


59 The most substantial work on the dove cult in Crete available to Joyce was A. J. Evans 
Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult (London 1901). 

51 Georg Friedrich Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Völker (Leipzig 1819) rv 
166ff. Evans associates Ariadne with Aphrodite, goddess of life and death, in Archaeoligia 
59 (2) (1905) 559. 
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He drained his third cup of watery tea to the dregs and set to chewing 
the crusts of fried bread that were scattered near him, staring into the 
dark pool of the jar. The yellow dripping had been scooped out like a 
boghole and the pool under it brought back to his memory the dark 
turfcoloured water of the bath in Clongowes. (p 174) 


But Stephen now is unmoved by this memory. Moreover this image of lus- 
tration has been assimilated to Christian ritual. C. G. Anderson has shown 
that Stephen is symbolically performing Mass." In effect, Joyce sees Chris- 
tianity as the highest development of mythic ritual. Minoan references are 
present, but they cease to control the novel in Chapter Five — their Christian 
counterparts are now developed. When Stephen washes himself moments 
later, it is a Christian lustration that he performs — the purification of the 
fingers at the beginning of Mass (Anderson 6). 

After breakfast, Stephen winds through the streets of Dublin again, then 
ascends the corridor of the college that is “dark and silent but not unwatch- 
ful" (p 184). The image repeats the description of Clongowes’ corridors 
earlier in the book. “Cycling,” “rounds,” “circling,” “coiling and uncoiling,” 
"radiating eddies" — these are only a few of the words and phrases used by 
Joyce to underline Stephen's labyrinthine path. The way out of this final 
circle of the maze appears in the aesthetics lecture with Lynch. Since 
Stephen's definition of beauty is based on the sensible, references to the 
Minotaur and Daedalus soon appear. Stephen has admitted to Lynch that 
he is an animal (p 212), just as he had shortly before admitted to Davin that 
he was a monster (p 206). Beauty itself is a maze. 


The Greek, the Turk, the Chinese, the Copt, the Hottentot, said Stephen, 
all admire a different type of female beauty. That seems to be a maze 
out of which we cannot escape. I see however two ways out. One is this 
hypothesis: that every physical quality admired by men in women is in 
direct connection with the manifold functions of women for the propa- 
gation of the species. It may be so. The world; it seems, is drearier than 
even you, Lynch, imagined. For my part I dislike that way out. It leads 
to eugenics rather than to esthetic. It leads you out of the maze into a 
new gaudy lectureroom where MacCann, with one hand on The Origin 
of Species and the other hand on the new testament, tells you that you 
admired the great flanks of Venus because you felt that she would bear 
you burly offspring and admired her great breasts because you felt that 
she would give good milk to her children and yours. (p 208-09) 


Stephen rejects this ^way out" and in so doing consciously rejects the 
bestiality of his own being which had tormented him especially in Chapter 


52 “The Sacrificial Butter" Accent 12 (Winter 1952) 5. 
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Two of this novel. In effect, Stephen has slain the Minotaur within himself 
in his refusal of sex and eugenics as instruments of escape from the laby- 
rinth. But Joyce clearly is not suggesting an aesthetics that renounces the 
sensible. Joyce firmly believed that the greatness of genuine art lay in its 
capacity to penetrate to the real, to the sensible, and effectively strip it of 
all accidental qualities derived from blind enmeshment in space and time. 
This was not the denial of the real but the freeing of it to exist in its perennial 
and most pure form. 

Stephen’s aesthetic is the other way out of the beauty maze, a way which 
does not require submission to the bestial and a way which affords him the 
strong intellectual support of Aquinas, who “will carry him all along the 
line” (p 209). Aquinas, rather than Ariadne, will provide the guiding thread. 
Therefore, to Stephen's definitions of the central concepts of integritas and 
consonantia, Lynch admiringly responds with “Bull's eyel” and “Bull’s eye 
again!” (p 212). Furthermore, Stephen gives a series of questions designed 
to be tests for a work of art. In one of these, the reference to Daedalus is 
implicit. “If a man hacking in fury at a block of wood make there an image 
of a cow, is that image a work of art?” (p 214). Aware of the extensive 
labyrinthine imagery throughout this work, the reader quickly divines why 
the question occurs in this form. Joyce is alluding to Daedalus’ production 
of the wooden cow for Queen Pasiphaë, 

The final lines of the novel serve to underline that basic myth which has 
patterned it and the final irony of characterization. Stephen, indeed, escapes 
the labyrinth. Ready to fly forth, he invokes Daedalus as "Old father, old 
artificer, stand me now and ever in good stead" (p 253). He is the artist as 
a young man and an Icarus, poised before his final fall. 

In tracing Stephen's movements up to that final fall, I have attempted to 
show that it is only the last example of an initiatory pattern of descent and 
lustration present from the opening of the novel. The cultural initiation of 
Chapter One, the sexual initiation of Chapter Two, the religious initiation 
of Chapter Three — all are preparatory to his artistic initiation. These rites 
are saturated with Minoan imagery because the labyrinth was the actual 
site of an extensive initiatory ritual. Initiation and lustration per se however, 
were only the first steps in that ceremony; ritual dance was the next. 


Ritual Dance 


Sir James Frazer once cautioned the zealous student of myth and ritual 
not to “look for a myth or a rite behind every tale, like a bull behind every 
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hedge.” But because a bull or a cow is concealed behind every hedge in 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, there is justification in looking for 
the myth and the rite. The ritual dance performed within the labyrinth was 
dedicated to the Minotaur, bull-god of Crete, and was prefatory to the 
sacrificial deaths and rebirths which culminated in Minoan ritual. Curi- 
ously, two different names are given to the Cretan dance: sometimes it is 
called the Bull Dance and sometimes the Crane Dance. Generally the Bull 
Dance refers to the actual acrobatics performed by the Athenian hostages 
(and, possibly, by native Cretans) with intricate steps and leaps deter- 
mined by a patterned tile floor, fabled to have been designed by Daedalus, 
within the theatral area of the labyrinth. The Crane Dance dates from a 
later time, but again, Daedalus created it, apparently inspired, some said, 
by the flight of cranes across the sky. After Theseus and Ariadne had fled 
Crete, they performed the Crane in commemoration of the bull-baiting feats 
that they had performed in the labyrinth (Plutarch Theseus 21). 

In A Portrait, Joyce’s primary images for this part of the ritual are danc- 
ing in the round and the dance-floor itself, sometimes referred to in its 
original tiled pattern and sometimes in the attenuated forms of patchwork 
and footpath, And Joyce uses both versions of the ritual dance. The Bull 
Dance conveniently fits into the topography of Dublin, because the city did 
have a Bull Wall and a chapel built on the Meadow of the Bull. The Crane 
Dance encircles Stephen’s girl twice, at a children’s party and in Stephen’s 
recollection of a parallel scene ten years later. In both instances, the descrip- 
tion approximates Homer's famous one in Book XVIII of the Iliad. 

In its clearest presentation, the Bull Dance occurs as a prefix to Stephen's 
actual dedication to art in his vision of the bird-girl, an Ariadne figure. 
Stephen engages in this mythic dance appropriately enough, for his name- 
sake Daedalus had created both the dance and the dance-floor in Ariadne's 
honor. In A Portrait this takes place between Clontarf Chapel and Byron's 
public-house. Clontarf is the Gaelic word for the Meadow of the Bull, a 
meaning immediately reinforced by Joyce's pointed topography. When 
Stephen has tired of waiting for his father to emerge from the public-house, 
he makes off for the Bull Wall. In the interim, he had been doing a kind of 
dance step, a fact easily overlooked in the casualness of Joyce’s description. 


From the door of Byron's publichouse to the gate of Clontarf Chapel, 
from the gate of Clontarf Chapel to the door of Byron's publichouse and 
then back again to the chapel and then back again to the publichouse he 
had paced slowly at first, planting his steps scrupulously in the spaces 
of the patchwork of the footpath. . . . (p 164) 
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Immediately after this dance he sets “off abruptly for the Bull” and, round- 
ing the comer, considers himself “safe” (p 164). In terms of the narrative, 
he is safe because his father will not be able to recall him. But symbolically, 
since the Bull Dance exhibited the skill and daring of the dancer before 
Minos and the Minotaur, Stephen is only momentarily safe in completing 
the dance. Often the Bull Dance ended with a sacrificial death, and in a few 
moments Stephen will be hailed ritualistically as Bous Stephanoumenos, a 
sacrificial victim. Thus, even here, his escape is a delusion. As Joyce uses 
the motif, the dance in which Stephen engages is a preparation for his dedi- 
cation to art, a dedication in terms of the myth that necessarily leads to a 
sacrificial act. 

This passage in Chapter Four provides the fullest elaboration of the dance 
motif in A Portrait, But it has occurred in earlier circles of the labyrinth. 
When only an infant, Stephen dances the sailor’s hornpipe to his mother’s 
accompaniment. In his Ajax (700), Sophocles in referring to the “dances of 
Knossos” mentions that sailors, in particular, performed a curious dance 
based on the windings of the labyrinth. Immediately after Stephen’s dance, 
Parnell is mentioned. For Joyce, Parnell was the exemplary sacrificial victim, 
Ireland’s “dead king” (p 39). 

Later, when Stephen is beaten by Heron in Chapter Two, the passage 
prefixed to the entire episode is deliberately worded to prefigure the dance , 
at the Meadow of the Bull. 

The essay was for him the chief labour of his week and every Tuesday, 
as he marched from home to the school, he read his fate in the incidents 
of the way, pitting himself against some figure ahead of him and quicken- 
ing his pace to outstrip it before a certain goal was reached or planting 
his steps scrupulously in the spaces of the patchwork of the footpath and 
telling himself that he would be first and not first in the weekly essay. 
(p 78-79) 
Immediately after this augur-dance, Mr Tate, the English teacher, accuses 
Stephen of heresy. 
On a certain Tuesday the course of his triumphs was rudely broken. Mr 
Tate, the English master, pointed his finger at him and said bluntly: 
— This fellow has heresy in his essay. . . . 
— Perhaps you didn’t know that, he said. 
— Where? asked Stephen. . . . 
— Here. It's about the Creator and the soul. Rrm. . rrm. . rrm. .. . Ah! 
without a possibility of ever approaching nearer. That's heresy. 
(p79) 
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Thus, Heron, the anti-hero, finds an excuse to beat Stephen for the heresy 
in his essay as well as for the heresy of contending that Byron was the great- 
est poet. Heron makes Stephen literally dance in pain as he strikes Stephen 
across the calves with a walking stick. 

The tiled dance-floor of the labyrinth occurs in the succeeding scene when 
Stephen accompanies his father to Cork. 


They had set out early in the morning from Newcombe’s coffeehouse 
where Mr Dedalus’s cup had rattled noisily against its saucer, and Stephen 
had tried to cover that shameful sign of his father’s drinkingbout of the 
night before by moving his chair and coughing. One humiliation had 
succeeded another: the false smiles of the market sellers, the curvettings 
and oglings of the barmaids with whom his father flirted, the compli- 
ments and encouraging words of his father’s friends. They told him that 
he had a great look of his grandfather. . .. A brisk old man, whom Mr 
Dedalus called Johnny Cashman, had covered him with confusion by ask- 
ing him to say which were prettier, the Dublin girls or the Cork girls. 

— He's not that way built, said Mr Dedalus. ... 

— Then he’s not his father’s son, said the little old man. 

— I don't know, I’m sure, said Mr Dedalus, smiling complacently. . . . 

Stephen looked down and studied the tiled floor of the bar into which 
they had drifted. (my italics, p 93-94) 


As I have already pointed out, the whole question of beauty is seen as a 
“maze” in this work. At this point in the narrative Stephen cannot escape 
from this maze. The reference to the tiled floor that he studies after being 
baffled by the maze of beauty reinforces the image of the labyrinth here. 

But neither Johnny Cashman’s remark nor the maze image explains 
Stephen’s reaction to his father, his shame and humiliation, his sense of 
separation. Immediately after this passage, Stephen denies his father, seems 
sundered from him, and feels that his childhood is dead. The submerged 
labyrinth references tend to identify Stephen as the Minotaur, a disowned. 
and hidden offspring. The point of the dubious paternity may be dictated 
from the pressure of the Minoan myth that Joyce is using. Simon is an 
anagram for Minos. The myth makes Minos the putative father of the 
Minotaur, but he is father in name only. In his linguistic maneuvering here, 
Joyce is once more establishing Stephen precisely in his chosen frame, the 
labyrinth myth. In Chapter Three no dance takes place but there is refer- 
ence to a footpath, just before Stephen goes to confession, another type of 
symbolic sacrifice: 


The ache of conscience ceased and he walked onward swiftly through 
the dark streets. There were so many flagstones on the footpath of 
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that street and so many streets in that city and so many cities in the 
world. (p 139) 


Although not a strict dance in the round, the path is circular and this is 
emphasized by the character of the repetitious description. It is also the 
image so often repeated in the book of worlds within worlds — of the suc- 
cessive spirals of the labyrinth. 

No further images associated with the Bull Dance version of the ritual 
occur, All other dance episodes and echoes utilize the other major version 
of the ritual dance, the Crane Dance. The Crane Dance was associated with 
the lovers, Theseus and Ariadne. Appropriately, Joyce invokes this rather 
than the Bull Dance in his description of Stephen’s first meeting with E. C. 


But when he had sung his song and withdrawn into a snug corner of the 
room he began to taste the joy of his loneliness. The mirth, which in the 
beginning of the evening had seemed to him false and trivial, was like a 
soothing air to him, passing gaily by his senses, hiding from other eyes 
the feverish agitation of his blood while through the circling of the 
dancers and amid the music and laughter her glance travelled to his 
corner, flattering, taunting, searching, exciting his heart. (p 68-69) 


The details of this scene reoccur in Chapter Five. After expounding his 
theory of art to Lynch, Stephen puts that theory to practice, creating a 
villanelle dedicated to E. C., the temptress of the poem. Momentarily losing 
his poetic inspiration, he recalls the night of the carnival ball when she had 
accused him of heresy. At the children’s party she had simply been mentioned 
as dancing: here Joyce provides an elaborated parallel to the Crane Dance. 


She passed now dancing lightly across his memory as she had been that 
night at the carnival ball, her white dress a little lifted, a white spray 
nodding in her hair. She danced lightly in the round. She was dancing 
towards him and, as she came, her eyes were a litile averted and a faint 
glow was on her cheek. At the pause in the chain of hands, her hand had 
lain in his an instant, a soft merchandise. 

— You are a great stranger now. 

— Yes. I was born to be a monk. 

— Iam afraid you are a heretic. 

— Are you much afraid? 

For answer she had danced away from him along the chain of hands, 
dancing lightly and discreetly, giving herself to none. The white spray 
nodded to her dancing and when she was in shadow the glow was deeper 
on her cheek. (p 219) 


The mention of heresy here reminds the reader that the mythic dance of the 
children’s party had prefaced the Heron episode. But here the dance is quite 
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different. It seems based on the most famous ancient description of the 
labyrinthine Crane Dance, that of Homer in Book XVIII of the Iliad. 
Hephaistos, another mythical maker and moulder, creates a five-fold shield 
for Achilles, embossed with mythic and pastoral scenes. 


Also did the glorious lame god devise a dancing-place like unto that which 
once in wide Knossos Daedalos wrought for Ariadne of the lovely tresses. 
There were youths dancing and maidens of costly wooing, their hands 
upon one another’s wrists. Fine linen the maidens had on, and the youths 
daggers of gold hanging from silver baldrics. And now would they run 
round with deft feet exceedingly lightly . . . and now anon they would 
run in lines to meet each other. And a great company stood round the 
lovely dance in joy; [and among them a divine minstrel was making music 
on his lyre,] and through the midst of them, leading the measure, two 
tumblers whirled.5* 


While Stephen is hardly a divine minstrel strumming on a lyre, he does see 
"himself sitting at the old piano, striking chords softly from its speckled 
keys and singing" (p 219). And in the delicacy and circling of the sets of 
dancers, ancient and modern, their pause in moving in the round to form- 
ing lines to meet each other, the attention paid to both girls’ hair and dress, 
Joyce has adapted Homer's description of the Crane Dance. Doubly in- 
genious, Joyce's recreation of the Bull Dance fits the topography of Dublin 
and serves as an anticipation of Stephen's sacrificial death and rebirth. 


Ritual Death and Rebirth. 


In A Portrait Joyce has fused to his narrative successive initiations and 
attendant ritual dances. Just as extensively sacrificial deaths and rebirths 
pattern the total initiatory rite that Stephen Dedalus undergoes. As the 
myth clearly delineated, sexuality leads to sacrifice and finally to rebirth. 
The lustful conception of the Minotaur leads to Daedalus' imprisonment, to 
the sacrifice of the Athenian youth, and finally to the rebirth of the god. In 
the first three chapters this organizing principle is fairly clear: some sexual 
offence on Stephen's part forces a punishment. Punishment, in turn, pre- 
cipitates its opposite, vindication, transfiguration, or the promise of a new 
life. In Chapters Four and Five, Stephen accepts the flesh and hence the 
narrative level contains no further submission on his part. But Joyce does 


58 The Iliad of Homer trans Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers (New York: Modern 
Library 1950) 353-54. Although this edition gives no line references, the lines cited are 590— 
606. The bracketed passage is assumed by the editors to be an interpolation of a date later 
than the rest of the description. 
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continue the death-rebirth cycle on a symbolic level. In Chapter Four he 
includes a ritual sacrifice based on the taurobolium as described by Pru- 
dentius (Peristephanon X 1108-1115). Stephen is related to the stephane- 
foros (priest of the sacrifice), and to the sacrificed bull of the ritual. At the 
end of the chapter he is reborn as the artist who espouses the flesh. In 
Chapter Five, he is both the priest and the victim of the Christian sacrifice 
of the Mass. C. G. Anderson has brilliantly explained this Christian pat- 
tern in his article, ^The Sacrificial Butter." I will add a few comments to 
Anderson's explication, in particular noting a Resurrection and a possible 
Ascension; but my major concern is to point out that Joyce consciously 
parallels the ritual sacrifices of pagan and Christian mythos in these last 
chapters. 

Serving as an overture, the first pages of A Portrait present the ritual in 
miniature. The sexual sin with Eileen Vance leads to the threat of punish- 
ment by Dante and to the chant, "Apologise, apologise.” 5* 


The Vances lived in number seven. They had a different father and 
mother. They were Eileen's father and mother. When they were grown 
up he was going to marry Eileen. He hid under the table. His mother said: 

— O, Stephen will apologise. 

Dante said: 

— O, if not, the eagles will come and pull out his eyes. 


Pull out his eyes, 
Apologise, 
Apologise, 

Pull out his eyes. 
Apologise, 

pin m his eyes, 
Pull out his eyes, 
Apologise. (p 8) 


In the original epiphany manuscript of this scene, Mr Vance rather than 
Dante demands apology.” As the angry father of Eileen, his demand makes 
more obvious the sexual nature of Stephen's offence. 


54 Marvin Magalaner and Richard M. Kain Joyce: The Man, the Work, the Reputation (New 
York: New York Univ Press 1956) 112. Magalaner comments on the apology motif: “Thus, 
even in early childhood, Stephen is revealed as guilty of an unspecified crime possibly related 
to sex (^. .. he was going to marry Eileen’) or to religion (Eileen is a Protestant) or simply 
to constituted authority (his mother and his governess).” I agree that the unspecified crime is 
related to sex on the basis of the ritual pattern, ritual marriage leading to ritual death. In this 
respect, it is interesting to note that "Eileen" is a variant of "Helen." In the Agememnon, 
Aeschylus uses the pun "hellen" (death) to relate Helen to the tragic consequences of her 
shining beauty, the numberless fatalities of the Trojan War. Joyce might have been aware of 
this Helen—hellen conjunction in the Greek dramatist when he gave Eileen her name. 


55 Scholes and Kain Workshop of Daedalus “Epiphany no 1" p 11. 
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Mythically, Stephen is here presented as Prometheus punished by the 
eagles of Zeus.” But the syndrome of these first pages lacks the final element 
of the cycle. Reward, vindication, or rebirth, missing here, occurs in every 
other chapter except perhaps the last. Possibly Joyce intended this as an 
ironic prefiguration in the overture, so to speak, of the equally ironic note 
that ends the work, the supposed Daedalian flight that is actually Icarian 
and thus doomed to end in failure. 

Further on in Chapter One, when Stephen is at Clongowes, he becomes ill 
after being pushed into the square ditch by Wells. He is sent to the infirmary 
where he wonders if he will die and be buried like Little in the old grave- 
yard of the community. Then he thinks of going to heaven (p 25). But 
Stephen does not die. Recovering from his illness, he talks with another 
patient in the infirmary, Athy, who poses a riddle that Stephen cannot 
answer. This is a direct reference to an aspect of the labyrinth ritual, in 
which the hero can evade death only by answering correctly a riddle or by 
passing some difficult test. In failing to solve the riddle, Stephen “dies” by 
imaginatively picturing the obsequies for Parnell. 


A tall man stood on the deck, looking out towards the flat dark land; 
and by the light at the pierhead he saw his face, the sorrowful face of 
Brother Michael. 

He saw him lift his hand towards the people and heard him say in a 
loud voice of sorrow over the waters: 

— He is dead. We saw him lying upon the catafalque. 

A wail of sorrow went up from the people. 

— Parnell! Parnell! He is dead! 

They fell upon their knees, moaning in sorrow. 

And he saw Dante in a maroon velvet dress and with a green velvet 
mantle hanging from her shoulders walking proudly and silently past the 
people who knelt by the waters’ edge. (p 27) 


Clearly Stephen here undergoes an imaginary death. Immediately after, 
Mr Dedalus will describe Parnell as a sacrificial victim of the Irish priest- 
hood. He speaks of their “pawns” who “hounded him into his grave,” be- 
trayed and rended him “like rats in a sewer” (p 84). Rats and a sewer 


56 Hugh Kenner first identified the Prometheus reference and went on to say that “the eagles, 
eagles of Rome, are emissaries of the God with the vui face; the punisher" (Dublin's Joyce 
116). These eagles are not, however, the imperial birds but rather Zeus' emissaries substituted 
for the more usual vultures that gnawed at Prometheus’ liver. Professor Earl R. Wasserman 
has suggested to me that an allusion other than the Promethean may be indicated in the text. 
In a conversation in 1959, he noted that "apologise" may be a pun on Apollo, God of Poetry. 
t e then Stephen is already dedicated to the God of Poetry in whose service he will be sacri- 
ced. 
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figured prominently in Stephen’s own initiation into the square ditch. Par- 
nell, too, has undergone this ritual and now, as Ireland’s “dead king,” he 
becomes a type of Frazer’s dying King of the Wood. 

Stephen undergoes a ritual death in his own person in the next scene. 
Dante's threat of punishment is fulfilled in the actual punishment meted 
out by Father Dolan; but Stephen is innocent of smugging, the sexual sin 
that has aroused Father Dolan’s wrath." Stephen is beaten unjustly and 
experiences “agony”; his hands are “maimed” and his whole body shakes 
“with a palsy of fright and shame and rage” (p 51). Father Dolan’s eagle- 
like visage reinforces the image of the eagles of Zeus who had preyed upon 
Prometheus. 

Stephen is so frightened and humiliated that he stammers when Dolan 
addresses him. Surprisingly, this detail is related to Stephen’s vindication 
for, when he first conceives of appealing to Father Conmee, he recalls that 
just such an appeal 


had been done before by somebody in history, by some great person 
whose head was in the books of history. And the rector would declare 
that he had been wrongly punished because the senate and the Roman 
people always declared that the men who did that had been wrongly 
punished. (p53) 


The Roman that Stephen has in mind was Lucius Cornelius Balbus (Major), 
whose name means “the stammerer.” He had been Julius Caesar’s praefectus 
fabrum in Spain and Gaul. As a naturalised foreigner, he was prosecuted 
for illegally assuming the rights of a Roman citizen; but he was vindicated 
by the Roman Senate in 56 B.C. Stephen had mentioned both Balbus and 
Caesar earlier as the subjects of graffiti on the walls of the urinal. There 
Balbus was immortalized in an obscene drawing and “underneath was the 
name of the drawing: Balbus was building a wall.” Another inscription on 
the walls read “Julius Caesar wrote The Calico Belly” (p 43), a prurient 
pun on De Bello Gallico, the eighth book of which was dedicated to Balbus. 
Although these drawings appear on the walls of the water closet, they are 
further references to the labyrinth, for Pliny (Natural History XXXIV 19) 
mentions that the word “labyrinth” also designated rude drawings on the 
earth or on pavements, the equivalent of our modern graffiti. 


57 Robert Martin Adams Surface and Symbol: The Consistency of James Joyce’s “Ulysses” 
(New York: Oxford Univ Press 1962) 210-11. Adams quotes Wright’s English Dialect Dic- 
tionary, which defines “to smug” as “to toy amorously in secret.” Cf Anderson Viking Critical 
Library 497. 
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Like Balbus, then, Stephen appeals to and is vindicated by Father Con- 
mee, a latter-day Roman Senator. Momentarily, Stephen feels “free” 
(p 59) and has “escaped” (p 58) the horror of the unending spiral of the 
labyrinth. Freedom, escape, and a new life are parallel terms in A Portrait 
and all designate the successive rebirths in each chapter. But Stephen is 
here deceived, for each rebirth, like each apparently opening turn of the 
labyrinth, leads only to another circle of initiation, ritual marriage, and 
ritual death. 

In Chapter Two just such a circle is described. The desire for an idyllic 
romance with a Mercedes-like figure leads to the circling dance with E. C. 
who becomes the inspiration for Stephen's Byronic poems. This affection for 
Byron in turn leads to punishment at the hands of Heron and his cowardly 
friends, Boland and Nash. Stephen justifiably sneers at Boland for parading 
as an authority on poetry. On the slates in the yard Boland had written a 
couplet: 


As Tyson was riding into Jerusalem 
He fell and hurt his Alec Kafoozelum. (p81) 


These graffiti are based on the popular song "Kafoozelum," which tells a sad 
story about the harlot of Jerusalem." Boland's version parodies Christ's 
entrance into the sacred city during Passion Week. Again, the mention of 
graffiti may incorporate an allusion to the labyrinth: church mazes were 
called "Roads to Jerusalem." 

Momentarily abashed by the mention of his poem, Boland remains silent, 
but Heron presses the issue of Byron's immorality in a scene that is anything 
but comic. 


— Behave yourself! cried Heron, cutting at Stephen's legs with his cane. 

It was the signal for their onset. Nash pinioned his arms behind while 
Boland seized a long cabbage stump which was lying in the gutter. 
Struggling and kicking under the cuts of the cane and the blows of the 
knotty stump Stephen was borne back against a barbed wire fence. 

— Admit that Byron was no good. . . . 

— No. No. 

At last after a fury of plunges he wrenched himself free. His tormentors 
set off towards Jones's Road, laughing and jeering at him, while he, torn 
and flushed and panting, stumbled after them half blinded with tears, 
clenching his fists madly and sobbing. (p 81-82) 


58 Matthew J. C. Hodgart and Mabel Worthington Song in the Work of James Joyce (New 
York: Columbia University Press 1959) 61. 
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This second scourging in the novel begins with Stephen “pinioned” like 
a bird. It ends with “a fury of plunges.” Joyce’s diction here again under- 
lines the Icarian motifs of wings and a fall into water. In the very next sec- 
tion, Joyce makes clear that Stephen has “died,” in a way. 


He had not died but he had faded out like a film in the sun. He had been 
lost or had wandered out of existence for he no longer existed. How 
strange to think of him passing out of existence in such a way, not by 
death but by fading out in the sun or by being lost and forgotten some- 
where in the universe! - (p 93) 


Subtly varying the whole panoply of after-life imagery, Joyce establishes 
Stephen’s hideous pride and his basic inability to cope with reality. He 
fades out in the sun just as Icarus had done. 

At the end of Chapter Two, Stephen is reborn, ironically finding an out- 
let for his disillusioned romanticism in the arms of a prostitute. “He awakes 
from a slumber of centuries” to find himself “in another world,” a world of 
debased reality. Hereafter, the basic problem in the novel will be Stephen’s 
attempt to reconcile his idealization with his equally inadequate debase- 
ment of reality. 

Accordingly, in Chapter Three Stephen does feel animalized by his esca- 
pades in Nighttown. In my analysis of the initiation pattern, I pointed out 
that a bovine god looks down on him. Since man is made in the image of 
his god, Stephen is the bovine-child, a type of the Minotaur. Guilt over- 
whelms him in this chapter. The soul that has faded out into a Miltonic 
Chaos (p 103) becomes again a child's soul (p 109) under the influence of 
Father Arnall’s sermons. Once more Stephen imagines his own death and 
burial, repeating his imaginings when ill in the infirmary at Clongowes. He 
envisions the coffin, the cemetery, and the corpse about "to be devoured by 
scuttling plumpbellied rats" (p 112). Shortly after, he imagines again that 
he has died. Then he finds that he “had not died. God had spared him still” 
(p 125) so that he might amend his life by confessing. But the mere thought 
of confession brings on sacrificial imagery. 


No escape. He had to confess, to speak out in words what he had done 
and thought, sin after sin. How? How? 


— Father, I... 
The thought slid like a cold shining rapier into his tender flesh: con- 
fession. (p 126) 


In cold horror and anticipation he imagines the bestial pain and torment 
that await him in eternal hell, conjures up a vision of the hell prepared for 
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him (p 187-38) and knows that his soul is “lost; a tiny soul: his. It flickered 
once and went out, forgotten, lost. The end: black cold void waste” (p 141). 

As Joyce presents it in A Portrait, the sacrament of Confession is a sub- 
mission of a sacrificial nature. Too guilt-stricken to care, Stephen goes to 
the Church Street Chapel to confess. He thinks of escape, but before he can 
act, his turn comes to enter the confessional. 


The slide was shot back. A penitent emerged from the farther side of the 
box. The near slide was drawn. A penitent entered where the other peni- 
tent had come out... . 


The slide was shot to suddenly. The penitent came out. He was next. 
He stood up in terror and walked blindly into the box. — (p 142-43) 


The confessional is a slaughtering pen with a slide that shoots back and 
forth with a vengeful force. As the bull-child, Stephen enters it to be sacri- 
ficed.? When he finishes confession, he bows “his head, overcome" (p 144), 
but the gentle old priest grants him absolution. Stephen is "purified" and, 
in a passage directly reminiscent of Dante and Milton, he feels that "life 
lay all before him," that he had been given "another life," a vita nuova 
(p 146). 

In effect, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is so constructed that 
everything is anticipated and repeated to function as part of the ritual of a 
fivefold labyrinth. Thus, escaping and being given another life are rebirths 
in the ritualistic sense, just as "Apologisel", "Admitl", and “Confess!” are 
the same injunctions secured in threats of increasingly severe punishment. 
All are anticipations of a sacrificial death. Since insufficient attention has 
been paid the actual language by which Joyce expresses his fable, this pat- 
tern has gone unrecognized. However, it must be admitted that Joyce is at 
times extremely subtle in his allusions and echoes, and unless a reader has 
the elaborated ritual firmly in mind with all the details that appertain to it, 
he is in danger of missing many of these allusions. This is certainly the case 
in Chapter Four. 

In contradistinction to what one might call the "narrative" sacrifices of the 
first three chapters, the sacrifice in this chapter is based so precisely on the 
actual rites of bull worship as to symbolically fuse Stephen and mythic pre- 
cursors. Primarily this is the result of Joyce’s decision to present his mate- 
rial through Stephen's developing conscious awareness of his own destiny. 


59 Joyce seemed fascinated with this identification of the confessional and contrivances associ- 
ated with bulls. In Ulysses (New York: Modern Library 1934) 554, Stephen recalls in Night- 
town “Pasifaé for whose lust my grandoldgrossfather made the first confessionbox.” 
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Throughout the novel Joyce has demanded that his reader participate in 
the growing complexity of Stephen Dedalus’ development. At first, both 
Stephen and the reader find words mysterious. As Stephen’s level of com- 
prehension increases, so does the complexity of the scenes and images. At 
the same time, Joyce intensifies his parallelism between the myth and the 
character. With Stephen’s growth into more and more controlled self-aware- 
ness, the underlying myth used by Joyce to structure his work comes more 
and more to the surface and is drawn upon more extensively. At the end a 
virtual identity is established. 

In keeping with this method of presentation, the mythic ground of the 
earlier chapters is simplistic to provide a simplistic background for the psy- 
chology of Stephen as a child and adolescent. When Stephen himself begins 
to appreciate and understand myths, especially when he starts to invoke 
the myths of Daedalus and the Minotaur so as to understand himself, the 
mythic references accumulate and are transformed from the bare allusions 
that they are in the earlier chapters into fully detailed realities. Joyce 
expected that his reader move beyond the narrative detail to this mythic 
reality that patterns his work. 

Turning to Chapter Four, we find that Joyce establishes the artist as the 
priest as well as the victim in a sacrificial rite that partakes of an older 
tradition than Christianity. In this most Minoan of the chapters, Stephen 
recognizes that the path of art cannot be taken by passing through the Irish 
priesthood which so sternly denies the world, the flesh, and the devil. These 
the artist must embrace as his materials, shaping them with an artistic 
vision that fully recognizes and accepts both the value of the flesh and the 
value of those sacrificial and sacramental acts that are gained in “wandering 
among the snares of the world.” 

Realizing this, Stephen prevents himself from becoming the disembodied 
soul which is the ideal of the priesthood as Joyce presents it in his novel, 
most strikingly in the image of the skull on Father Conmee’s desk, put there 
to signify the priest’s renunciation of the body, and in the description of 
the nameless Jesuit director as a sort of floating skull when Stephen’s future 
vocation in life is discussed. 


The priest’s face was in total shadow but the waning daylight from behind 
him touched the deeply grooved temples and the curves of the skull. 
(p 154) 
Stephen smiled again in answer to the smile which he could not see on 
the priest’s shadowed face, its image or spectre only passing rapidly 
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across his mind as the low discreet accent fell upon his ear. He gazed 
calmly before him at the waning sky... . (p 155) 


For the artist any separation of body from spirit must end in death. There- 
fore, in scenes where such a separation is being demanded of Stephen or 
where he himself is about to choose such a separation, Joyce saturates his 
text with death imagery: “shadow,” “spectre,” “skull,” “waning light,” 
“image” (in the sense of an unreal simulacrum, such as exists in the Homeric 
conception of the otherworld). 

Countering this univocal call to a spiritual existence, resisting “the in- 
human voice that had called him to the pale service of the altar,” Stephen 
rejects “that new life” (p 161) that the Jesuit director offers. Stephen feels 
that he is “slowly passing out of an accustomed world” (p 156) and even 
questions his decision in the next scene: “the oils of ordination would never 
anoint his body. He had refused. Why?” (p 165). 

The answer to Stephen's question appears in Prudentius (Peristephanon X 
1106-1150),® and the world to which he now passes is both pagan in its 
celebration of the taurobolium and Christian by being framed in an account 
of martyrs. The taurobolium was a rite of baptism by bull's blood performed 
in connection with the rites of Cybele, the Great Mother and her son, Attis, 
who as the infant god died and was reborn during Eastertide. 

This rite of blood was preceded by a Day of Blood, the twenty-fourth 
day of March, on which the priests in the service of Attis sacrificed their 
virility. Frazer gives a particularly detailed description of this savage rite 
and mentions Catullus’ celebrated poem on the subject. He concludes his 
analysis of the Day of Blood with a moving passage: “When the tumult of 
emotion had subsided, and the man had come to himself again, the irrevoca- 
ble sacrifice of his virility must often have been followed by passionate 
sorrow and lifelong regret” (Frazer V 270). 

But the god was reborn on the next day, the twenty-fifth of March, and 
his worshipper rededicated himself through the agency of the taurobolium: 
he “had been born again to eternal life and had washed his sins in the blood 
of the bull” (Frazer V 274-75). According to Frazer, an ancient tradition 
placed the date of Christ's crucifixion on the same day. He might also have 


60 I gratefully acknowledge the generosity of Mr Edward Epstein, a devoted Joyce scholar, 
editor of The James Joyce Review, and a member of the English Department at Southern 
Illinois University. In early December 1966, he called my attention to Prudentius’ description of 
the taurobolium. I now recall that Professor Don Cameron Allen had mentioned the Peri~ 
stephanon to me in 1959, but at that time I had no idea how Joyce was using the passage. 
61 v 309. In this final section of his study of Attis, Frazer compares the coincidence of pagan 
and Christian festivals. 
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mentioned that March twenty-fifth is the date of the Annunciation, a festival 
that forecasts Christ's rebirth. Frazer's irony is apparent and the comparison 
between pagan and Christian worship is implicit in his final statements on 
the taurobolium. Taking particular notice that in Rome the rite was cele- 
brated on Vatican Hill, he comments: "from the Vatican as a centre this 
barbarous system of superstition seems to have spread to other parts of the 
Roman empire." ?? 

The major works on this ritual were published during the period 1901- 
1906: Grant Showerman "The Great Mother of the Gods" Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, no 48, Philology and Literature Series, no 3 (1901); 
Hugo Hepding Attis, seine Mythen und seine Kult (Giessen 1903); and 
Frazer's own account in Adonis, Attis and. Osiris (1906). 

In 1907 Joyce referred to the Great Mother: "Imagination is the mother 
of things, whose dream we are, who images us to herself, and to us, and 
images herself in us, that power before whose breath the mind in creation 
becomes (to use Shelley's phrase) a fading coal" (Critical Writings 182). 
Before proceeding to his use of the taurobolium, a rite connected with the 
Great Mother's worship, one might well ask why Joyce decided to use this 
particular version of bull-worship. He was, after all, writing a book based 
mainly on Minoan myth. The inconsistency here is only apparent, however. 
Joyce was faced with the problem of presenting Minoan myth when no 
account exists of the actual rites performed in the labyrinth. Rather than 
inventing a ritual sacrifice of a bull, he chose to adapt the most famous 
literary description of that rite, that of Prudentius. The same motivation 
caused him to adapt Homer's description of the choros of Daedalus for his 
version of ritual dance. Moreover, Joyce recognized that the rite of Attis 
and the Great Mother syncretically fitted his labyrinth myth. The sacri- 
ficial victim of the taurobolium is a type of the Minotaur as well as of Christ, 
the sacrificial lamb. 

In the Peristephanon Prudentius presents fourteen odes praising Christian 
martyrs.** The tenth ode tells the story of St Romanus, who at the hands of 


owing, what can we plead in our defense? .. . 
We can only say that something, we know not what, drives us to attack the great enemy 
Ignorance wherever we see him, and that if we fail, as we probably shall, in our attack on his 
entrenchments, it may be useless but it is not inglorious to fall in leading a Forlorn Hope." 
83 Prudentius Peristephanon [Crowns of Martyrdom] trans H. J. Thomson (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ Press 1953) II 1108-1150. 
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Asclepiades has been scourged, been slashed, had his tongue cut out, been 
the subject of an unsuccessful auto-da-fé, and finally had his neck broken. 
Throughout these ordeals, he keeps talking (notwithstanding the lack of a 
tongue), defending the faith and attacking paganism. In particular, he 
mocks the rite of the taurobolium, Addressing the pagan emperor, St 
Romanus comments on his wounds: 


Here I am before you. This is truly my own blood, not that of an ox. Do 
you realize, unhappy pagan, the blood I speak of, — the sacred blood 
of your ox, in the sacrificial slaughter in which you soak yourselves. The 
high priest, you know, goes down into a trench dug deep in the ground 
to be made holy, wearing a strange headband, his temples bound with 
fillets for the solemnity, and his hair clasped with a golden crown. . . . 


The priest wears a toga and above him the worshippers lay planks perforated 
with many holes. 


Hither is led a great bull with a grim, shaggy brow, wreathed with gar- 
lands of flowers about his shoulders and encircling his horns, while the 
victim’s brow glitters with gold, the sheen of the plates tingin[sic] his 
rough hair. When the beast for sacrifice has been stationed here, they 
cut his breast open with a consecrated hunting-spear and the great wound 
disgorges a stream of red hot blood, pouring on the plank bridge below 
a streaming river which spreads billowing out... . 


The priest is then bathed in the blood of the victim, St Romanus sneers: 


Defiled as he is with such pollution all unclean with the foul blood of the 
victim just slain, they all stand apart and give him salutation and do him 
reverence because the paltry blood of a dead ox has washed him while 
he was ensconced in a loathsome hole in the ground. 


In Joyce’s adaptation of this passage, a squad of Christian Brothers are 
on their way back from bathing at the Bull. Stephen has just completed the 
Bull Dance, after which he makes off for the Bull Wall. On his way he passes 
on a thin wooden bridge that shakes “with the tramp of heavily shod feet” 
(p 165). | 


A squad of christian brothers was on its way back from the Bull... . 
The uncouth faces passed him two by two, stained yellow or red or livid 
by the sea, and as he strove to look at them with ease and indifference, a 
faint stain of personal shame and commiseration rose to his own face. 
Angry with himself he tried to hide his face from their eyes by gazing 
down sideways into the shallow swirling water under the bridge but he 
still saw a reflection therein of their topheavy silk hats, and humble 
tapelike collars and loosely hanging clerical clothes. 
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— Brother Hickey. 

Brother Quaid. 

Brother MacArdle. 

Brother Keogh. 

Their piety would be like their names, like their faces, like their clothes, 
and it was idle for him to tell himself that their humble and contrite 
hearts, it might be, paid a far richer tribute of devotion than his had 
ever been, a gift tenfold more acceptable than his elaborate adoration. 
It was idle for him to move himself to be generous towards them, to tell 
himself that if he ever came to their gates, stripped of his pride, beaten 
and in beggar’s weeds, that they would be generous towards him, loving 
him as themselves. . . . (p 165-66) 


The priests of the éaurobolium have already been bathed in the blood of 
the bull. They are also "victims" of their piety. The planked bridge is the 
altar of the rite, and Stephen looks down as if he were trying to see the 
priests in the trench. He does, for in the swirling water he sees their reflec- 
tion. 

Stephen then passes "from the trembling bridge on to firm land again." 
"Again! Again! Againl" a voice seems to cry (p 167). Stephen now becomes 
the priest of the sacrifice and the bull who is sacrificed. The swimming boys, 
his school friends, are presented as his followers. These followers hail him: 
“ Hello, Stephanos! — Here comes The Dedalus!" The word “Stephanos” 
means not only a crown for the head or a crown of martyrdom, but in its 
widest sense includes “a ring or circle, a thing that encloses” as Jane Harri- 
son notes in her discussion of the bull-worship associated with Orphism. The 
Orphic initiate, she writes, entered the stephanos and then exited from it to 
a new birth, new baptism, and new name.** And so in this scene Stephen 
hears his name, Dedalos, and immediately thereafter thinks of a medieval 
book of prophesies and symbols. He is then transfigured and rebaptized. 

Here are the relevant passages. The first describes Stephen as the priest 
of the taurobolium. The boys scream: 


— Come along, Dedalus! Bous Stephanoumenos! Bous Stephaneforos! 

—Duck him! Guzzle him now, Towser! 

— Help! Help! . . . Ao! 

He recognized their speech collectively before he distinguished their 
faces. The mere sight of that medley of wet nakedness chilled him to the 
bone. Their bodies, corpsewhite or suffused with a pallid golden light or 
rawly tanned by the suns, gleamed with the wet of the sea. Their diving- 
stone, poised on its rude supports and rocking under their plunges, and 
the roughhewn stones of the sloping breakwater over which they scram- 


9* Harrison Prolegomena 592. 
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bled in their horseplay, gleamed with cold wet lustre. The towels with 
which they smacked their bodies were heavy with cold seawater: and 
drenched with cold brine was their matted hair. 

He stood still in deference to their calls and parried their banter with 
easy words, ... 

— Stephanos Dedalos! Bous Stephanoumenos! Bous Stephaneforos! 

Their banter was not new to him and now it flattered his mild proud 


sovereignty. (p 168) 


I will simply list the parallels between this passage and that of Prudentius. 


a. the boys hail Stephen as Stephanos, the high priest has a golden crown 
Greek for crown 

b. “Duck him! Guzzle him now!” they the high priest is bathed in blood 
cry. (The reference of the pronoun 
seems deliberately ambiguous — it can 
apply to Stephen) 


Stephen is apart from them the priest’s followers all “stand apart” 


d. the wyi call him “Stephaneforos,” a they give him salutation 
name for the high priest in bull wor- 
ship 95 
. their banter “flattered his mild proud they “do him reverence” 
sovereignty” 


8 


e 


But Stephen as high priest has not completed the solemn ritual. As he will 
later say, every one is an animal. As the animal of this rite, Bous Stephenou- 
menos (to-be-crowned bull), he is about to be sacrificed. In these following 
lines, this further role is made clear. 


It was . . . a swordlike pain to see the signs of adolescence. . . 
(p 168) 
. . . the cry of triumph which his lips withheld cleft his brain... . 
(p 169) 
He started up nervously from the stoneblock for he could no longer 
quench the flame in his blood. (p 170) 


In Prudentius' version, the worshippers cut open the breast of the bull 
with a consecrated hunting-spear. Joyce uses a sword that cleaves Stephen's 
brain. The planked altar of the taurobolium now becomes a "stoneblock" of 
the strand. 

Immediately Stephen is transfigured and is “made holy.” Stephen's “soul 
was sodring in an air beyond the world and the body he knew was purified 
in a breath . . ." (p 169). Like the Orphic initiate in Harrison’s account, 
he is renamed and dedicated to art: "He would create proudly out of the 


95 R, F, Willetts Cretan Cults and Festivals (New York: Barnes and Noble 1962) 49. 
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freedom and power of his soul, as the great artificer whose name he bore, 
a living thing .. .” (p 170). Again, like the Orphic mystic, he is rebap- 
tized by wading in the strand and reborn: “a new wild life was singing in 
his veins” (p 170). His path now leads him to the bird-girl, Ariadne-Cybele, 
symbol of the “advent of the life that had cried to him” (p 172). The Great 
Mother of the earth “had taken him to her breast” and he is translated to 
"some new world” (p172). 

Thus, in a single scene, Joyce has managed once again to invoke a ritual 
based on bull-worship for his own narrative purposes. Stephen is the bull 
victim who dies in order to live again. His boyhood is dead and he is reborn 
as the artist as a young man, purified of the fear and guilt that has attended 
his identification with bovine mythos from the beginning of the book. But 
his triumph is momentary, for in the final chapter, he once again repeats 
an initiatory ritual. This time it is a Christian pattern — the historical cul- 
mination of pagan worship. In Joyce’s adaptation of this historical continuum 
of myth, he is both heretical and irreverent, viciously parodying an Irish 
Catholic vision that denies the flesh in favor of the spirit, that castrates its 
young men like oxen ** and reduces its young women to bat-like souls. 

In Chapter Five, the structure is the same as in Chapter Four; Stephen is 
again celebrant and victim, but this time of the Christian ceremony of the 
Mass. C. G. Anderson has elucidated this pattern pointing out that at the 
opening of Chapter Five Stephen performs the ritual sacrifice that is the 
heart of the Mass: 


After Stephen has consumed his breakfast of bread and tea (read bread 
and wine), he takes up “. . . idly one after another the blue and white 
dockets . . ." of his pawn brokers. These represent the communion wafers. 
After he has fingered them, he puts them aside and gazes "thought- 
fully at the lid of the box i.e. the tabernacle speckled with louse marks." 
Then his sister Maggie, representing the acolyte of the mass, prepares 
the water for the purification of his fingers, a ceremony which follows 
directly after the second ablution in the mass.9 


Anderson explains that this is not the Ordinary of the Mass, but the Maundy 
Thursday ritual. Stephen reenacts Christ's movements during Passion Week 
at the same time that he celebrates the Holy Week Office. Amply filling out 
the meticulous detail of Joyce's parallels to the Crucifixion, Anderson 
analyses particularly: Stephen offering himself as "a subject for electro- 


96 T believe that this is the point of the testicular imagery in the last chapter. 
6T Anderson “The Sacrificial Butter" 5. 
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cution” (crucifixion) during the Physics lecture (p 193); MacCann (Pon- 
tius Pilate) pronouncing “Hom” (Ecce Homo) over him (p 196); Stephen 
passing through a weedy garden (Gethsemane); stopping at the National 
Gallery (Golgotha); seeing E. C. and her companions (the three Marys) 
below while the sky darkens (p 216). Anderson carefully notes that Stephen, 
like Christ, undergoes a passion that ends in death: “the dying Stephen 
hears *. . . as if from a distance in interrupted pulsations’” (Anderson 18). 
From the extraordinary detail and sureness of his explication, Anderson 

sees that “the resurrection is foreshadowed in the Portrait by the sleep and 
waking which immediately follow Stephen’s symbolic crucifixion” ( Ander- 
son 18). The passage to which Anderson here refers is this: 

Towards dawn he awoke. O what sweet music! His soul was all dewy 

wet. Over his limbs in sleep pale cool waves of light had passed. He lay 

still, as if his soul lay amid cool waters, conscious of faint sweet music. 

His mind was waking slowly to a tremulous morning knowledge, a morn- 

ing inspiration. A spirit filled him, pure as the purest water, sweet as dew, 

moving as music. But how faintly it was inbreathed, how passionlessly, 

as if the seraphim themselves were breathing upon him! His soul was 

waking slowly, fearing to awake wholly. It was that windless hour of 

dawn when madness wakes and strange plants open to the light and the 

moth flies forth silently . . . In a dream or vision he had known the 

ecstasy of seraphic life. (p217) 


If this is the morning after the Crucifixion, it follows that “the seraphim" 
and “the ecstasy of seraphic life” pertain to the Resurrection. But Anderson 
does not examine the narrative “container” for this parallel, possibly because 
he does not want to offend. Joyce is here particularly vicious and obscene in 
his parody: Christ’s Resurrection is figured as the physical reaction attend- 
ing a wet dream. Similarly, “pawn tickets” are substituted for Communion 
wafers and a louse-eaten box serves as the tabernacle of the Maundy Thurs- 
day Mass that Stephen celebrates, 

The secular or profane quality of this extended parody is in accord with 
Joyce’s critical assumptions: he rejects any system that projects a reality 
beyond time and space, beyond life as we see it. Moreover, religion, whether 
pagan or Christian, is seen as a part of the labyrinth. Joyce characterizes 
the process of religious rituals as an unending cycle of birth and death by 
constantly repeating the initiatory ritual. And Christianity, for him, is as 
cyclic as the rites of bull-worship or the changing of the seasons upon which 
much mythic materials depend. Thus, immediately after Joyce indicates a 
Resurrection of Stephen-Christ, he follows it with a new Annunciation. The 
last act of the Christian drama precipitates its first. 
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Stephen begins his “Villanelle to the Temptress” by invoking the Annunci- 
ation. In terms of the ritual pattern outlined in this paper, it is another 
instance of ritual marriage. “O! In the virgin womb of the imagination the 
word was made flesh. Gabriel the seraph had come to the virgin's chamber" 
(p 217). His inspiration flags momentarily, and when he takes up the poem 
again, the Annunciation parallel comes to a head in a blasphemous descrip- 
tion of Stephen's artistic coitus with the Mary figure, E. C. 


Her nakedness yielded to him, radiant, warm, odorous and lavish-limbed, 
enfolded him like a shining cloud, enfolded him like water with a liquid 
life: and like a cloud of vapour or like waters circumfluent in space the 
liquid letters of speech, symbols of the element of mystery, flowed forth 
over his brain. (p 223) 


In terms of Joyce’s aesthetic, this represents artistic conception, artistic ges- 
tation, and artistic reproduction. Stephen who will not serve religion forces 
religion to serve art. Therefore, art circumscribes religion. Art deals with the 
real, and Joyce uses religious concepts not for their transcendental value, 
but for the patterns of human reality that they contain — lustful concep- 
tions, sorrowful deaths. 


Shortly thereafter, the narrative of A Portrait concludes, but the novel 
does not. Joyce includes what might be called the “chapbook” of the young 
artist, Stephen, in the form of a diary. This diary has consistently evaded 
interpretation by the imagists, structuralists, plain readers, and complex 
ones. It certainly does not represent a falling-off of Joyce's inventive powers, 
as some assume; nor does it, as others believe, serve as a bridge to Ulysses. 
Very simply, the diary completes the labyrinth that Joyce has created in 
this novel. In it are to be found the “clues” to every important image and 
theme in A Portrait. Here Joyce tells the reader what he has done in his 
novel. 

The Christian analogues are pointed out by having Stephen write in his 
own person: “Let the dead bury the dead,” one of Christ’s most famous 
statements; and also by having Stephen explicitly refer to the Crucifixion 
(p 249). Further, Stephen in the diary identifies himself with the Christian 
martyr whose name he bears by his acknowledgement that Stephen’s Green 
is “his” green. St Stephen the martyr was patron saint of both the green and 
the surrounding college. Another key clue is presented more subtly. The 
diary covers a period of forty days, the exact number of days between 
Christ's Resurrection and His Ascension into heaven. Appropriately, the last 
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image of the diary and of the novel is that of flight, but Joyce adds an ironic 
note by making this flight of Stephen-Christ coincide with that of Stephen- 
Icarus. The latter, of course, ends in a descent unto death and thus effec- 
tively destroys the positive associations that surround the Ascension identi- 
fication. 

As we would expect, the ritual structure that controls A Portrait comes 
to the surface in the diary. Stephen writes about “dark streams of swirling 
bogwater,” the masts of ships (an invention of Daedalus), a strange cavern 
in which underworld figures of the dead approach and seem to ask ques- 
tions with their eyes (an explicit reference to Homeric and Virgilian 
descents into Hades and an implicit reference to the initiatory caverns found 
in all Mediterranean and Northern mythologies). Most important, perhaps, 
is Stephen’s awareness of myth as the basic. structure of his own life, as 
evidenced in his casual identification of Cranly with John the Baptist and 
in his invocation of Daedalus as “Old father,” the only totally explicit 
Stephen-Icarus identification in the entire work. 

Thus, the diary functions structurally in much the same way as the first 
pages of the book beginning with the story of the moocow. It is a microcosm 
with language, myth and image given not as données that the child inherits, 
but as the productions of the artist, albeit young, creating, controlling, and 
devising symbols that bestow order and coherence on the life that he has 
known. 
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A clay sealing found in the Temple Repositories at Knossos [from 
Arthur Evans The Palace of Minos at Knossos] — General Research 


and Humanities Division 
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Coins from Knossos, showing a labyrinth design, with the head of a kin, 
(center), and the head of a bull (right) [from The Labyrinth, edite 


by S. H. Hooke] — General Research and. Humanities Division 
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Page 1 of a letter from Isadora Duncan, December 19 1919, to Edward 
Gordon Craig, with Craig’s pencilled notes at the top — Dance Collection 


The Gordon Craig-Isadora Duncan Collection 
A Register 


By Nicki N. Ostrom 
Dance Collection 


HE COLLECTION of materials of theatre artist Edward Gordon 

Craig relating to the dancer Isadora Duncan was acquired in 1962 by 
the Dance Collection, the Performing Arts Research Center, The New York 
Public Library at Lincoln Center.' The approximately 400 items are analyzed 
in this register and its accompanying index. The register is divided into five 
parts: I Scope and Content Note; II Biographical Notes on Gordon Craig 
and Isadora Duncan; III a chronological Summary of events reflected in the 
manuscripts; IV a Description of Series which explains the organization of 
the materials; and V a Folder List. 

The “register” is being used in the Dance Collection to establish control 
over large collections of manuscripts. It provides basic facts about the size 
and origins of the collection, biographical data on the central figure or 
institution in the collection, a general description of what the collection does 
and does not cover, and a more specific description of how materials have 
been arranged and ordered into series. The register does not describe each 
individual item, but outlines their arrangement in sufficient detail to facili- 
tate selection and location of appropriate folders. 

The register is a research and finding aid, intended for use by readers 
wishing to know whether the collection described is likely to contain items 
relevant to their research; by library staff requiring information for issuing 
parts of the collection to readers and for answering written inquiries; and 
by the cataloger requiring descriptive data to prepare a catalog entry in 
accordance with established rules for cataloging manuscript collections. 
The Dance Collection has adapted the model set by the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress in the format of the register, and has added an 
index of correspondents and subjects. 


Y Scope and Content Note 


The Craig-Duncan Collection, which consists of Gordon Craig’s collection of 
materials relating to Isadora Duncan, contains approximately 400 items dating 
from 1901 to 1957, the bulk of them falling in the years 1904-1920. The collection 
is arranged into 360 folders. 


1 Separate application for permission to publish or reproduce in any form any part of the 
material must be made for each item to The New York Public Library. 
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Gordon Craig kept almost all of the letters which Isadora Duncan wrote to him, 
as well as many of her notes and telegrams, from the time of their first meeting 
in December 1904, until her death. He also kept photographs which they took of 
each other or which Isadora sent to him; drawings and sketches which he made 
of her and her pupils; several programs from her concerts with his comments pen- 
cilled in; and ticket stubs, magazine covers, and other miscellany. In December 
1904, Craig began to keep a series of notebooks filled with his notes on Isadora 
Duncan, clippings, and an occasional letter relating to her. Of these notebooks, 
only two are in the Craig - Duncan Collection, one dating from 1924-1928 and the 
other from 1933 after the publication of Maurice Dumesnil's book An Amazing 
Journey — Isadora Duncan in South America. Other sketchbooks and notebooks, 
dating from 1903 to 1906, containing drawings, some of Craig's notes on the thea- 
tre, and Isadora's translation of a lecture by Ernst Haeckel which she and Craig 
attended together in 1905, are included in the collection. A group of letters and 
notes written by Craig, mostly to Isadora, and a number of letters and telegrams 
to Craig concerning Isadora from friends and family complete the collection. 

The letters of Isadora Duncan constitute the bulk of this collection, and provide 
glimpses into her relationship with Gordon Craig, her intellectual and emotional 
life, and her struggles and triumphs in creating and performing dances. Because 
Craig and Maurice Magnus managed her bookings and business matters through 
their firm Direktion Vereinigter Kunst from 1905 to 1907, the letters also reveal 
something about her finances and her practical problems as a performing artist. 

Craig reread the items in this collection at various times during his life. He 
made notes on many pieces at first or subsequent readings. Very few of his letters 
to Isadorá exist today. Those in this collection were retained by Craig and never 
sent. The collection provides insights into the development of some of his ideas 
on the theatre, information about his activities during the period from December 
1904 to 1908, and evidence of Isadora's influence on him and his career. It also 
reveals something of his character. 

Other correspondents are: Elise de Brouckére, J. Paul Cooper, Augustin Dun- 
can, Elizabeth Duncan, Irma Duncan, Raymond Duncan, Fritz Endell, Mary 
Endell, Count Harry Kessler, Fenella Lovel, Elena Meo, Barbara Rose, Martin 
Shaw, Paris Singer, Dame Ellen Terry, and Richard Wallace. 


II Biographical Notes 
Gordon Craig 
1872 Jan 16 Born at Stevenage, Hertfordshire, son of Ellen Terry and 


Edward William Godwin. Christened “Edward Henry Godwin 
Craig” at age sixteen. 


1889-1897 Appeared as actor with several companies, including Henry 
Irving’s company at the Lyceum Theatre. 

1893 Married May Gibson. 

1896 Formed his own company, presenting Hamlet and Romeo and 
Juliet. 

1898-1901 Published The Page, a magazine devoted to the arts. Became 


increasingly involved in art work and scene design. 
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1900 
1900-1902 


1901 
1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 
1907-1914 


1918 
1921 


1926 


1928 


Met Elena Meo. 


Designed and produced several highly innovative productions 
with Martin Shaw and his Purcell Operatic Society: 
1900 Dido and Aeneas (Purcell) 
1901 The Masque of Love (music from Purcell's opera 
Dioclesian) 
1902 Acis and Galatea (Handel and John Gay) 
Bethlehem (Housman) 


Arranged first of many exhibitions — this of his bookplates. 


Designed and directed The Vikings (Ibsen) for Ellen Terry. 
Also designed Much Ado about Nothing for Ellen Terry and 
For Sword or Song for Fred Terry. Wrote and designed The 
Masque of Hunger, The Masque of London, and The Masque 
of Lunatics. Met Count Kessler. Visited Berlin in July. 


Left for Berlin in August to prepare designs for Venice Pre- 
served (Otway-Hofmannsthal) for Dr Brahm of the Lessing 
Theater. Met Isadora Duncan in December. 


Prepared a dozen exhibitions in Germany and Vienna. Formed 
Direktion Vereinigter Kunst to further his own projects and 
manage Isadora Duncan’s appearances. Designed Elektra for 
Eleonora Duse (not produced). 


Designed Rosmersholm in Florence for Eleonora Duse. 


Moved to Florence. Created Screens, Uber-Marionette, and the 
Black Figures in 1907. Began publishing The Mask in 1908, 
continuing to work on it with some interruptions until 1929. 
Made sketches in 1908 for a ballet project, Psyche, and agreed 
to produce Hamlet for the Moscow Art Theatre. In 1911, dem- 
onstrated his movable screens daily on a large model stage in 
London. W. B. Yeats used Craig’s screens in one of his plays in 
Dublin. Craig opened a school in Florence in 1913. Built large 
model for Bach’s St Matthew Passion, which was broken up 
when the school closed at the outbreak of war. 


Published The Marionette, a magazine. 


Publication of an issue of The Chapbook, a Monthly Miscel- 
lany, devoted to Craig’s article “Puppets and Poets.” 


Designed The Crown Pretenders (Ibsen) for Johannes and 
Adam Poulsen at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. Received 
the Cross of the Knight of Dannebrog for his services to the 
Danish theatre. 

Prepared set and costume designs for a production of Macbeth 
in New York. The Cranach Press in Weimar published Hamlet, 
translated into German by Gerhart Hauptmann and illustrated 
by Craig. 
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1934 “Settings for an Ideal Theatre” displayed at an International 
Exhibition of Theatre Art at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. : 

1956 Made Companion of Honour by Queen Elizabeth of England. 


1966 July 29 Died in Vence. 


Principal written works (earliest editions) by Gordon Craig: 

Gordon Craig's Book of Penny Toys (Hackbridge: At the Sign of the Rose 1899) 

Bookplates (Hackbridge: From the Sign of the Rose 1900) 

Die kunst des theaters [The Art of the Theatre]. Übersetzt und eingeleitet von 
Maurice Magnus mit einem Vorwort von Graf Harry von Kessler (Berlin and 
Leipzig: Hermann Seemann Nachfolger 1905) 

Isadora Duncan: Sechs Bewegungs Studien [Isadora Duncan: Studies for Six 
Dance Movements] (Leipzig: Insel Verlag 1906) 

On the Art of the Theatre (London: William Heinemann 1911) 

Towards a New Theatre; Forty Designs for Stage Scenes with Critical Notes by 
the Inventor Edward Gordon Craig (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd 1913) 

The Theatre — Advancing (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company 1919) 

Scene. With a foreword and an introductory poem by John Masefield ( London: 
Humphrey Milford Oxford University Press 1923) 

Woodcuts and Some Words. With an introduction by Campbell Dodgson, 
C.B.E. (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd 1924) 

Nothing or the Bookplate. With a handlist by E. Carrick (London: Chatto and 
Windus 1924) 

Books and Theatres (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd 1925) 

Henry Irving (London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd 1930) 

A Production Being Thirty-two Collotype Plates of Designs Projected or Realised 
for The Pretenders of Henrik Ibsen and Produced at the Royal Theatre Copen- 
hagen 1926 (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford 1930) 

On Eight Pages from The Story of the Theatre by Glenn Hughes with Some 
Fourteen Notes (Seattle: University of Washington Book Store 1931) 

Ellen Terry and. Her Secret Self (London: Sampson, Low, Marston and Co, 
Ltd 1931) 

Index to the Story of My Days; Some Memoirs of Edward Gordon Craig (Lon- 
don: Hulton Press 1957) 

Edward Gordon Craig. ^Radio talks; Extracts from a diary; Woodcuts." (Lon- 
don: Discurio 1962) 


Three long-playing records containing seven of the fourteen talks recorded by Craig for 
the B.B.C., 1951 to 1957. They include Isadora Duncan. 


For a complete bibliography see Ifan Kyrle Fletcher and Arnold Rood Edward 
Gordon Craig. A Bibliography (London: Society for Theatre Research 1967) 
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1878? May 27 
1896 


1898-1899 


1899-1900 


1900-1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


Isadora Duncan 
Born in San Francisco. 


To Chicago. Met Augustin Daly and was engaged to dance in 
A Midsummer Nights Dream in New York. Danced under 
Daly for two years in various shows. 


Gave concerts in Carnegie Hall Studio with Ethelbert Nevin, 
and danced in the drawing-rooms of New York society. Gave 
three different concerts in Newport, including The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, September 1898. In April 1899, danced 
The Happier Age of Gold, Idylls from Theocritus and Bion at 
the Lyceum Theatre in New York. 


To London. Danced in private homes and before Queen Vic- 
toria, and was admired by artists and intellectuals. Dance Idylls 
program. 

To Paris. Gave Dance Idylls program in private salons and 
studios, again attracting artists, intellectuals, and the social 
élite. 

Travelled with the Loie Fuller troupe. Met Alexander Gross, 
the impresario, after dancing for artists at the Kunstler Haus 
in Vienna. Gross arranged her contract to dance 30 evenings in 
Budapest. 


Gave Dance Idylls program at the Théátre Sarah Bernhardt 
in Paris, June — July. Debut at Kroll Opera House, Berlin. To 
Greece for winter. 


Presented The Suppliants (Aeschylus) with a Greek boys 
chorus in Vienna and Germany. Spent May ~ August in Bay- 
reuth where she danced in Tannhäuser at the invitation of 
Frau Cosima Wagner. Opened school in Grunewald with her 
sister, Elizabeth, and met Gordon Craig in December. Christ- 
mas in St Petersburg. 


Visited Russia again in February. Gave many concerts in Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland. Danced Gluck's Iphigenia. 


Toured Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Sweden with Craig 
and Martin Shaw. Spent summer at Villa Maria near Noord- 
wijk, on the Dutch coast. Daughter, Deirdre, born in September. 
Translated conversations between Craig and Eleonora Duse 
in Florence, late November, where Craig was designing Ros- 
mersholm. Performances in Warsaw, December — January. 


Ill with neuralgia January — March. Toured Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland. To Russia in December. Friendship with Con- 
stantin Stanislavsky. 


Toured Russia in January and again in the spring. Gave con- 
certs in London and New York under Charles Frohman’s man- 
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1909 


1910 
1911 


1913 


1914 
1915 


1916 
1918 
1919 
1921 


1922 


1923-1994 


1927 


Author of: 
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agement. Late in year appeared in U. S. with Walter Damrosch 
conducting. 


Concert series in Paris under the direction of Lugné-Poe. Met 
Paris Singer. Concerts in U. S. with Damrosch in November. 


Son, Patrick, born May 1. 


Appeared again in U. S. with Damrosch. Danced Gluck's 
Orpheus. 


Concerts in Paris with Mounet-Sully, the Colonne orchestra 
and chorus, and Gabriel Pierné. April 19, children drowned in 
Seine. Joined brother Raymond to help refugees in Epirus, May 
- June. Lived near Eleonora Duse in Viareggio in the fall. 


Opened school at Bellevue, near Paris. 


Improvised La Marseillaise at the Metropolitan prep House 
in New York. Gave unsuccessful performances at the Century 
Theatre. 


South American tour. Performances in Paris and New York. 
Met Walter Morse Rummel. Tour of France. 
Chopin Festival in Paris. Tour of Switzerland. 


To Moscow in July to open school at the invitation of the 
Russian government. 


Married Serge Essenin on May 3. Began U. S. tour with sell- 
out concerts at Carnegie Hall in October. Much of tour can- 
celled because of her “Bolshevik tendencies.” 


Performances throughout Russia. Last Russian performance 
given before the party leaders in September 1924. 


Gave last concert, July 8, at the Théátre Mogador in Paris. 
Killed in accident in Nice, September 14. 


Der Tanz der Zukunft [The dance of the future]; eine Vorlesung. Ubersetzt und 
eingeleitet von Karl Federn (Leipzig: E. Diederichs 1903) 

The Dance of the Future. Authorized edition (New York: The Bowles-Gold- 
smith Co c1908) (Not the same as Tanz der Zukunft) 

The Dance. Authorized edition (New York: The Forest Press 1909) 

Écrits sur la danse; manuscrits inédits et textes communiqués par Ch. Dalliés, 
Fernand Divoire, Mario Meunier, Georges Delaguys, et illustrés de dessins 
inédits par Antoine Bourdelle, José Clará et Grandjouan (Paris: Editions du 
Grenier [pref 1927]) 

My Life (New York: Boni and Liveright 1927) 

The Art of the Dance. Edited, with an introduction, by Sheldon Cheney (New 
York: Theatre Arts 1928) 
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Hl Summary 


A summary of events reflected in the Craig-Duncan manuscripts follows. 
Number references are to folders in the collection. 


1904 


1905 


The Craig-Duncan correspondence begins three or four days after 
the first meeting of Isadora Duncan and Gordon Craig on the eve- 
ning of December 14 or 15 at the Duncan apartment at 11 Harden- 
burg Strasse in Berlin. The first meeting or two are referred to in 
notes written by both Isadora and Craig during a train journey in 
January (23). On the evening of December 15, Isadora and Craig 
left a party in the Duncan apartment over the protests of Isadora's 
brother, and drove to Potsdam and back, returning to Berlin at 
dawn. Isadora spent the 16th at the lodging of Elise de Brouckére 
(291 and 346), who had introduced Craig to her.? Later, Isadora 
joined Craig in his studio and apartment at Number 11 and Num- 
ber 6 Siegmundshoff for several days. She returned to her own flat 
on the 18th for a reception (1) and appears to have given at least 
one performance during this period when she was staying with 
Craig (2 and 3). She also helped her sister, Elizabeth, who was 
organizing the new school in Grunewald (3). 


On December 23, Isadora left Berlin to perform in St Petersburg. 
As she left she wrote Craig a letter with the phrase “until I return 
to the Heart in which I was born,” which affected him deeply (6 and 
289). She planned to be back in Berlin on December 31 (16, 18, 
19, and 21). 


A son (Edward Craig) was born to Craig in England on January 3 
by Elena Meo, who figures in later letters as “Nelly” or “N,” and 
who was later known as Mrs Gordon Craig although they may not 
have been legally married. Isadora may have known about Craig’s 
relationship with Elena Meo as early as 1905. Her feelings 
about Elena varied between jealousy (35?, 36?, 258), of which she 
was ashamed, and great generosity (45, 47, 86, 158, 162, 247 and 
263). 


On January 15 Isadora and Craig travelled by train to or from 
Dresden, writing down their thoughts along the way. They appar- 
ently thought that Isadora was pregnant (23). They were in Ham- 
burg from January 24-31, where Isadora gave auditions for pupils 
for her new school (25 and 309). In February they apparently 
travelled together to Russia (41, 216, 310, and 357). Toward the end 
of March, Isadora gave a series of highly successful performances in 
Brussels, and then was joined by Craig for a short holiday in Villiers- 
la-Ville (38, 39, 41, 338, 347, and 348). Late in April Craig wrote his 
book, The Art of the Theatre, in the space of two weeks (338). 


2 Edward Craig Gordon Craig, The Story of His Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1968) 
190-93. In writing this book, which deals with the Craig-Duncan relationship in considerable 
detail, Edward Craig made use of many of the items in the Craig-Duncan Collection. 
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Isadora’s business affairs began to be handled by Craig and Mau- 
rice Magnus through Direktion Vereinigter Kunst early in 1905. 
During the summer a theatre agent in Amsterdam, “Stumpff,” began 
arranging Isadora’s bookings in Holland, dealing with her, Craig, and 
Magnus. Stumpffs name recurs frequently in the correspondence 
through 1907. The income from Isadora’s appearances helped support 
her school in Grunewald, the Duncan family, herself, and Craig. Both 
Craig and Isadora were absorbed in their creative work. One recur- 
ring theme in Isadora’s letters of this period is the difficulty of 
reconciling love and work (44, 47, and 57. See also 15, 132, 148, 
and 216). 


1905 was the year of closest association between Isadora Duncan 
and Gordon Craig. They travelled together and saw each other 
almost every day. For this reason, they wrote each other fewer let- 
ters than in 1906 or 1907. 


1906 Isadora became pregnant sometime during December 1905. Early 
in the year, Craig wrote to his friend, Martin Shaw, asking him to 
come to Berlin and possibly conduct for Isadora. Shaw came and 
was soon engaged. Craig, Shaw, and Isadora travelled together to 
Nuremburg, Augsburg, Munich, Amsterdam, Haarlem, the Hague, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Gothenburg on a performing tour 
which Isadora had planned before becoming pregnant? 


The doctor told Isadora that she could dance until the end of May, 
and after having the baby in late summer, could start dancing again 
around the first of December (55). This is almost exactly what she 
did. After the tour ended, Isadora wrote Craig several letters from 
Gautzch (?) where she was staying with Dr and Frau Zehme study- 
ing yoga, taking walks, and promoting a project between Dr Zehme 
and Craig (63-69). These letters probably date from late May. 
Several of them mention Kathleen (59-62 and 65). This was her 
friend, Kathleen Bruce, whom Isadora had met through Rodin. She 
was a sculptress and made a sculpture of Gordon Craig contemplat- 
ing one of his marionettes when she and Craig were visiting Isadora 
at Noordwijk during the summer. 


The first week in June, Isadora rented a house on the Dutch coast 
at Noordwijk, an hour's trip from Amsterdam (71 and 350). It was 
called Villa Maria, and she lived there through October. Craig spent 
his time mostly in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, visiting her occasion- 
ally. He was in England between July 18-21, seeing Elena Meo 
and their two children.* Two unhappy letters from Isadora date from 
this period in July (85 and 86). 


3 Martin Fallas Shaw Up to Now (London: Oxford University Press 1029) 65-80; and Craig 
Gordon Craig 213-14. 


* Craig Gordon Craig 214. 
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1907 


In September (September 14?) Isadora gave birth to a daughter, 
Deirdre. From this point on the baby, also called “Snowdrop,” is 
mentioned in almost all of Isadora’s letters (93 et seq.). Isadora 
remained in Noordwijk recuperating until the end of October (103), 
when she returned to Berlin. In Berlin, she and Count Harry Kess- 
ler, Craig’s friend and patron, brought Craig and Eleonora Duse 
together. Craig was invited to design a production of Rosmersholm 
for Duse in Florence. (He had, at Kessler’s instigation, already 
designed a production of Elektra in the spring of 1905 to star Duse, 
but it came to nothing.) Craig, Isadora, the baby, and Marie Kist, 
the baby’s nurse, travelled to Florence in November. Isadora trans- 
lated the conversations between Craig and Duse, who did not speak 
the same language. The play was performed with Craig’s sets on 
December 5 (105-107 and 126). 


Isadora was the first to leave Florence. She travelled to Warsaw 
sometime between December 1 and 17 and gave a series of per- 
formances in Poland extending into the new year. A letter dated 
December 1 in Warsaw was either dated by the Russian (Julian) 
calendar, which was 13 days behind the Gregorian calendar used in 
Europe, or was dated incorrectly (108). Isadora's letters reflect 
some of the political unrest prevailing in central Poland, which was, 
at that time, part of Russia. Some of her engagements were cancelled 
or delayed due to fighting in the streets (120, 121). She was also 
plagued with illness and concerned about money as she struggled 
to resume work. 


Isadora's pregnancy and the onset of motherhood not only inter- 
rupted her dancing but intensified her conflict with traditional atti- 
tudes towards women. Many of her letters from 1906 and 1907 reflect 
her struggle to define woman and femininity and to relate her own 
feelings to her definitions (56, 57, 66, 82, 133, 145, 255, 256, 259; 
see also 29 and 37). 


Isadora was scheduled to tour Holland in January, but she became 
too ill to continue dancing in Amsterdam (134). Soon after, Eleonora 
Duse wired Craig from Nice, asking him to come and help with the 
scene-design for Rosmersholm (135). As soon as she was able, Isa- 
dora went to Nice where she joined the baby, Fraulein Kist, and her 
mother (136, 137). Craig left Nice either before she arrived or 
shortly after, and made his way to Florence. In spite of the many 
letters written by Isadora in 1907, the two ceased to be lovers at this 
time. Isadora remained in Nice suffering from neuralgia until the 
end of March, when she returned to Holland and began performing 
again (157, 160). Her malady, which caused her great pain, was 
ascribed to “nerves” (141, 145, 162, 257). In 1919 she wrote to Craig, 
saying, “For years I suffer from Neu-ras-then-ia which malady trans- 
lated means Incurable Sorrow and Heartbreak . . ." (240). 
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1908 


1909 
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Although their relationship was deteriorating and under great 
stress in 1907, Isadora and Craig agreed on a plan for the future 
which involved saving money and building a theatre and school in 
Florence (169, 179, 181, 186, 196, and 340). Although she was able 
to send Craig money from time to time, Isadora agonized over her 
inability to do enough through the summer of 1907 (192, 194-196, 
and 198). She had great difficulty getting summer engagements 
(169-175) and was under pressure from Craig to do more (268 and 
269). 


In September, after a long and discouraging summer, Isadora 
decided to vacation in Venice (197—205). Craig was angry that she 
used her savings this way (198). She visited him briefly in Florence 
on her way back to Germany (273), after he had declined to join 
her in Venice. He was short of funds and wrapped up in his work 
in Florence, where he had several people working with him on a 
variety of projects (268, 270, and 271). During her brief visit it 
became clear that Craig’s romantic interest in her was finished 
(205). The encounter upset her deeply and left them both with 
ambivalent feelings (205, 258?, 272-274). Isadora now began to 
drink more and frequent “merrie company” to overcome her des- 
pair (209, 210, 216 and 218). Craig felt that his work was not impor- 
tant to her, and was both hurt and hostile (205, 272, 274, and 340). 


In December, Isadora left for a tour of Russia. She became friendly 
with Constantin Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre and spoke 
to him at length about Craig and his work (214, 215, 217, and 218). 
She was instrumental in getting Stanislavsky to invite Craig in 1908 
to design a work for the theatre. Stanislavsky also apparently tried 
to help Isadora find support for moving her school from Germany to 
Russia. 


After writing to Craig about Stanislavsky several times in January, 
Isadora’s letter-writing tapered off. She returned briefly to Berlin, 
and then went back to Russia, with several of her pupils to tour the 
Caucasus (218 and 220). She wrote to Craig before going to London 
in July to perform at the Duke of York’s Theatre and again before 
leaving for America in August. One of these letters (222) enraged 
him (281 and 282). 


In 1909, Craig and Isadora met in St Petersburg. The meeting, with 
Stanislavsky present, has been recounted differently by Isadora 5 
and by Edward Craig.* Isadora’s note (224) asking Craig to come 
and see her may relate to this meeting. 


5 Isadora Duncan My Life (New York: Boni and Liveright 1927) 235-36. 


6 Craig Gordon Craig 252. See also Constantin Stanislavsky My Life in Art trans J. J. Robbins 
(New York: Theatre Arts Books 1948) chap 54 p 505-24. 
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1913 


1919-1920 


On April 19, Isadora’s children (Deirdre, her daughter by Craig, 
and Patrick, her son by Paris Singer) were drowned in the Seine. 
This tragedy set off an exchange of telegrams and letters between 
her and Craig from April to December. They apparently met at 
least once in Florence in the fall (235). 


In December, 1919, Isadora and Craig met in Rome. At this time, 
Isadora was living with the musician Walter Morse Rummel, whom 
she called her “Archangel” (240, 242, and 247). She and Craig corre- 
sponded and saw each other on occasion through the spring of 1920 
while Craig was living in Paris. 

There is nothing to indicate that Isadora Duncan and Gordon 
Craig met or corresponded after 1920, although they both thought 
and spoke of each other often until their deaths. In 1925, when Isa- 
dora needed money and threatened to publish letters from her lovers 
to raise it, Craig corresponded with Paris Singer through his friend 
Richard Wallace to see about giving her money (340). 


IV Description of Series 


The series described generally in this section are analyzed in the Folder 


List which follows. 
Folder 
Numbers Series 
1-306 Correspondence 


307—335 


Correspondence is grouped by writer and arranged into three 
subseries: 1) Isadora Duncan letters, cards, telegrams and notes, 
2) Edward Gordon Craig letters and notes, and 3) Other Corre- 
spondents. The Isadora Duncan items are arranged in approxi- 
mate chronological order, followed by a “No Date" category. Few 
of the letters were dated; a number of them were dated by Gordon 
Craig many years after he received them, and his dates are not 
always accurate. The letters have been placed in sequence on the 
basis of content. Only those giving insufficient clues to their place 
in sequence are in the No Date group. The Gordon Craig items 
were arranged in approximate chronological order in the same 
way. Most of the Craig letters and notes are not, however, real 
correspondence, since they were not sent. Some of his notes have 
been filed not by the date they were written, but by the time 

eriod to which they refer. Other correspondents are arranged 
alphabetically into the third subseries. In addition, there are sev- 
eral pieces of corespondence regarding Isadora Duncan from 
Craig's friends in his notebooks (340, 341). 


Drawings 


Drawings of or related to Isadora Duncan by Gordon Craig. 
Dated drawings are in approximate chronological order, followed 
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Folder 


Numbers 


307-335 
cont. 


336-341 


342-345 


346-355 


356-360 


Folder 
Numbers 


1-306 
1-263 
1-21 


22-25 
26-33 
34-45 
46-54 


55-68 
69-78 
79-91 
92-103 
104-118 


119-132 
133-140 
141-157 
158-167 
168-184 
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Series 


by a No Date group. Three undated drawings of unknown author- 
ship complete the series. 


Sketchbooks and Notebooks 

Gordon Craig’s sketchbooks and notebooks of clippings, corre- 
spondence, notes, and drawings relating to Isadora Duncan. In 
chronological order. 


Programs 
Programs from Isadora Duncan performances, with notes by 
Gordon Craig. In chronological order; No Date items last. 


Photographs 

Photographs, some with annotations or inscriptions by Isadora 
Duncan or Gordon Craig. In chronological order; No Date items 
last. 


Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous items including theatre and train ticket stubs, a 
prescription, magazine covers, and a poem, all relating to Isadora 
Duncan with the exception of a 1901 cover for Craig’s magazine 
The Page. Approximate chronological order; No Date items last. 


V Folder List 


Contents 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
1 Isadora Duncan letters, notes, and cards 
1904 December 


1905 January 

1905 February 

1905 March - April 

1905 April? - November 


1906 January - May 
1906 June 

1906 July - September? 
1906 October 

1906 December 


1907 January 

1907 January? — February 
1907 March 

1907 April 

1907 May?- June 
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Folder 
Numbers Contents 
185-193 1907 July 
194—198 1907 August 
199-205 1907 September 
206-208 1907 October 
209-211 1907 November 
212 1907 December 
213-217 1908 January 
218-219 1908 February ~ April 
220-223 1908 July - August 
294—996 1909 
227-228 1913 April 
229-231 1913 June 
232-236 1913 September - December 
237—941 1919 December 
241-248 1920 
249-262 No Date (ca 1904-1907, in approximate chronological 
sequence) 
263 No Date 
264-290 2 Edward Gordon Craig letters and notes 
264-265 1905 
266-268 1907 January - June 
269-271 1907 July - September 
272-274 1907 October 
275-277 1907 November - December 
218-279 1908 February — April 
280—282 1908 July - August 
283-284 1909 
285-288 1913 
289 1917 
290 1919 
291-306 3 Other Correspondents 
291 Brouckére, Elise de 
292 Cooper, J. Paul 
293 Duncan, Augustin 
204—295 Duncan, Elizabeth 
296-297 Duncan, Irma 


298 Duncan, Raymond 
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Folder 
Numbers 


299 
300—301 
302 
303 
304-305 
306 


307-335 
307-332 


307—314 
315-318 
319 

320-332 


333-335 


336—341 


336 
337 
338-339 
340 
341 
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Contents 


Endell, Mary and Fritz 

Kessler, Harry Klemens Ulrich, Graf von 
Lovel, Fenella 

Shaw, Martin 

Terry, Dame Ellen 

Wallace, Richard 


B Drawines 
1 Edward Gordon Craig 


1905 
1906 
1907 
No Date 


2 Artist Unknown 


C SKETCHBOOKS AND NOTEBOOKS 


1903-1906 
1904-1905 
1905 
1924-1928 
1933 


D PnocnAMs 


1909 
1911 (in issue of L'Oeuvre magazine) 
No Date (ca 1904—1905) 


E PnuorocnaPus 


1904 

1905 March 

1905 April 

1905 spring 

1906 

No Date (ca 1904-1912, in approximate chronological 
order) 


F MISCELLANEOUS 


1901 
1905 
1920 
No Date 
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INDEX 


The index is keyed by folder number to correspondents and addressees, 
and to people, works, and themes referred to in the manuscripts. 


An Amazing Journey (Dumesnil) 341 

Anna, the maid 29, 33-34, 38, 41, 46, 51 

“Archangel” see Rummel, Walter Morse 

Ardeschah, Jean Paul von Kaczkowski see 
Kaczkowski-Ardeschah, Jean Paul von 

L’Argent (Zola) 89 

Austria, Queen of 82 


“Baby” see Duncan, Deirdre 

The Bacchae (Euripides) 79 

Bacchanale, children dancing the 3 

Bach, Johann Sebastian 103, 128, 133, 158, 
231 

Les Ballets Russes (Dyagilev) 242 

Barney, Miss 246 

Bauer, (Marius A. J.P) 80 

Beardsley, Aubrey 216 

Beaunier, André 112 

Beethoven, Ludwig von 231; piano of 339; 
Seventh Symphony 2 

Berlin. Berliner Theater 64; Kroll’s Opera 
House 173, 180 

Bes, K. de (landlord of Villa Maria) 102-03 

Blake, William 126-30, 133-34, 158 

Boccaccio 145 

Borkman, J. G. see John Gabriel Borkman 

Brendel, Ulrich (character in Rosmersholm) 
180 

Brooks, Mrs Romaine 246 

Brouckére, Elise de 76, 167, 346; letter to 
EGC 291 

Bruce, Kathleen (Lady Scott) 59-62, 65, 85, 
129-30, 144, 266 

Brugaire, Elsie de see Brouckére, Elise de 

Bruno (Craig's assistant) 270, 273 

Bruno, Giordano (the philosopher) 26 

Budge, Sir Ernest (Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum) 
95, 253 


Caesar and Cleopatra (Shaw) 50 

Carmen, rehearsal of 180 

Carr, Michael 205, 268, 276-77 

Carr, Mrs Michael 205, 270, 276-77 

Carriére, Eugene 218 

Chekov, Anton 214 

Cheribun, Miss see Duncan, Deirdre 

Chipping books on Egypt 77 

Chopin, Frederic 2, 115-17, 120-21, 130, 
155, 166, 322 

Chubb (Editor of the New York Herald, Paris 
edition?) 78 

Contemplations (Hugo) 41 


Contracts, Craig’s drafts of 267 
Conversation with Goethe in the Last Years 
of His Life (Eckermann) 57 
Cooper, J. Paul, letter to EGC 292 
Craig, Edward Anthony (“Teddy,” son) 47?, 
230, 247, 281, 299 
Craig, Edward Gordon: beliefs 272, 338; on 
collaborating with ID 283, 340; on draw- 
ing 266, 271, 276; on idealism 272; as ID's 
impresario 276, 278, 281, 340; on jealousy 
281, 285; afraid love may turn to hate 276; 
marionettes 338, 340; on money 266, 268- 
69, 276-78; on his school 285; shared iden- 
tity with ID 6, 33, 285, 289-90; on social- 
ism 272, 274; on star performers 338; on 
the theatre 272, 276-77, 337-38; woman 
is materialistic 272; on his work 266-67, 
273, 278, 293; on work done at Il Santuccio 
in Florence 270; on writing 266, 271, 306 
Works: Acis and Galatea 34; The Art of 
the Theatre 297?, 338?; Bethlehem 267, 
337; Black figures 340; Hamlet 225; Isa- 
dora Duncan — Six Movement Studies 
70, 250?; Lady from the Sea 126, 128- 
29, 266; The Mask 196, 220, 222, 268, 
270, 278, 306, 340; The Page 356; On 
the Art of the Theatre 159?, 297?, 338?; 
Rosmersholm 105, 107, 126, 128; The 
Vikings 338; The White Fan 338 
Letters and notes by EGC: 1, 4-6, 22-24, 
148, 186, 205, 222, 226-27, 248-49, 264— 
290, 336-46, 350, 352-55; Letters, notes, 
and cards to EGC: 1-229, 231-263, 291— 
308, 340-41 
ID on EGC: introduced her to Blake’s works 
127; ID suggests collaborating on Psyche 
or Song of Solomon 106; is glad he han- 
dles her contracts and dates 160; on his 
drawings, etchings, and engravings 61?, 
63?, 71, 72?, 73, 83—84?, 112, 128-29, 
142, 144, 154, 158, 240, 258; will start 
a new epoch 150; exhibitions 126-27; 
expects too much of people 208; she dis- 
re i his “give up life to have it" atti- 
tude 206; he gives her life — “what the 
Sun gives the Earth” 112, 158; marion- 
ettes 41, 47, 168, 170, 179; his nerves 
54, 61; our plan 169, 179, 181, 196, 340; 
he is spoiled 39; his studio 127, 183, 194, 
218; doesn’t want a wife or woman, but 
a genie 256; creates world of imagination 
231; importance of his work 29, 106, 128, 
132-33, 153; his work plans and projects 


196 
Craig, Edward Gordon, continued 


50, 63-64, 67, 73, 81, 92, 104, 126, 159, 
161, 177, 179, 192, 194, 196, 214-15, 
217, 221 (see also Duse, Ellenfeld, John 
Gabriel Borkman, Reinhardt, Stanislavsky, 
and Verkade); on his writing 54, 70, 74, 
77, 193, 139, 150, 159, 214, 220, 222, 
242, 


Craig, Mrs Edward Gordon see Meo, Elena 
Craig, Ellen Gordon { “Nelly,” daughter) 230, 
281, 299 


Dante Alighieri 36, 139 

Darwin, Charles 45, 272 

de Brouckére, Elise see Brouckére, Elise de 

de Vos, Jan C. see Vos, Jan C. de 

Death of Aase (Grieg) 301 

Desti, Mary see Sturges, Mrs 

Direktion Vereinigter Kunst (firm) 48, 117 

Divoire, Fernand 248 

Ducci, Gino (Craig's assistant) 273, 276 

Duke of York's Theatre see London. Duke of 
York's Theatre 

Dumesnil, Maurice 341 

Duncan, Augustin 1, 34, 179, 209, 252, 268, 
281, 294, 299, 338, 340; attempts to arrange 
ID's bookings 168-69, 177-78, 184, 192; 
goes to America 194-95; letter to EGC 293; 
EGC’s letter to 1 

Duncan, Deirdre (“Baby” or "Snowdrop") 5, 
93-95, 97-100, 102-03, 111-12, 127-28, 
130, 132, 134, 136, 139-42, 144-45, 147, 
150-55, 159-60, 162, 164-65, 167-68, 176- 
81, 183, 186, 194, 209-11, 214-16, 218, 
220, 922-93, 295, 227, 229-32, 234, 252, 
254-57, 279, 282, 299, 340; photographs 
354-55 

Duncan, Dora Gray (“Mama”) 3, 61, 65, 145, 
154, 161-62, 166, 206, 209, 214—15, 281 

Duncan, Elizabeth 3, 51, 70, 82, 91, 100, 
130, 133, 164P, 173, 177-78, 183-84, 210, 
218, 268, 272, 276-77, 281-82, 340; letters 
and notes to EGC 172, 178, 210, 294-95 

Duncan, Irma, letters and notes to EGC 296— 
97, 336 

Duncan, Isadora: on audiences and sold-out 
houses 2, 15, 38, 42-45, 52, 54, 61-62, 
105, 108-09, 111, 115-16, 120-21, 129, 
169-70, 181, 183-84, 199, 222; business 
matters and tour plans 15, 48, 52, 55, 61, 
97, 107-10, 113, 117, 120-21, 140-41, 
152, 154, 160, 162-69, 173, 175-79, 183, 
192, 195, 198, 206, 214, 216, 218, 220; 
carpet 104, 166; choreography 52, 61, 111- 
12, 115, 127-28, 159, 176, 179, 181, 186; 
importance of confidence 150; critics’ re- 
actions 41, 184; living in a dark age 199; 
dissipation 209-10, 216, 218; drawing 29, 
32; and Egypt 77, 84, 93-95, 214, 229, 
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234, 240, 253; in Epirus 229-31; and 
Greece 36; jealousy 35?, 36, 62, 158, 178, 
232, 258; on love and work 15, 29, 44, 
47, 57, 130, 1382-33, 148, 205, 214, 216; 
must find a millionaire 195, 222; money 
matters 27, 71, 76, 83-84, 89, 95, 102-04, 
107-08, 110-12, 114, 116, 120, 130, 133, 
136, 152-53, 161, 163-66, 175, 181-86, 
194-96, 198, 206, 209, 214—106, 218, 245, 
247, 263; on monogram EGC designed for 
her 51; music 52, 103, 111-12, 115-18, 
120, 126-28, 133, 183, 186, 205; com- 
ments on performances 15-16, 34, 41, 52, 
58, 62, 105, 109, 115, 120-21, 128-29, 
158, 160, 170, 173, 176, 183-84, 191-92, 
197—99, 225, 245; indicates performance 
dates 34, 95, 105, 107, 162, 168, 170, 173, 
175, 177-81, 183-84, 186, 192, 195-96, 
198-99, 205-06, 209, 218, 220, 244-45, 342~ 
43, 357, 359; philosophy 45, 162, 231, 338; 
rehearsals eat practice, dance 32, 46, 62, 
104, 126, 129, 153, 180, 183, 194, 216, 
244; rehearsals, orchestra 2, 116, 130, 168, 
199, 250; school and children’s perform- 
ances 3, 25?, 52, 61, 82, 173, 181, 183, 
185, 214-15, 220, 278, 309, 340, 342; 
shared identity with EGC 6, 33, 38, 48, 
57, 145, 147?, 152P, 154, 160, 167; on 
theatre 61, 107, 150, 170, 216, 240; is 
thin 54; on waves 39-40; on womanhood 
29, 37, 56-57, 66, 82, 128, 133, 145, 255- 
56, 259; words not her medium 44; writ- 
ing 40, 76, 85; yoga 63, 70, 76, 82 
Works: “Blue Danube" 62, 111, 312; Cho- 
pin program 168, 344(1) (see also 
Chopin, Frederic); "Dance Idylls" pro- 
gram 344(2), "Iphigenia in Aulis" 82, 
342-43, 345; “Orpheus” 343; “Maiden 
of Death” 181; My Life 341; Waltzes 
(Brahms) program 343 
Letters, etc, to EGC 1-229, 231-263; let- 
ter to Elena Meo 230; other notes, inscrip- 
tions, etc 338-39, 350, 354-55; EGC's 
letters and notes to ID 1, 268-29, 271— 
77, 279-83, 285-90 
EGC on ID: 340-41; her blue curtains 283, 
342; her business and tour plans 266- 
68, 294; her drawing 265; her generosity 
340-41; is never in a hurry 339; is impul- 
sive 278; her handling of money 260, 
268-69, 340; knows how to find paths 
unknown to others 290; our plan 340, 
on ID and his work 153, 278 
Duncan, Margherita Sargent ( Augustin's 
second wife) 293 
Duncan, Patrick 227, 229-31, 299, 340 
Duncan, Penelope (Raymond's wife) 58 
Duncan, Raymond 58, 61, 129, 164, 276, 
281-82, 340; in Epirus 229-30; in Greece 
36, 38; invitations to EGC 298 
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Duncan, Sarah (Augustin’s first wife) 1, 34, 
39, 338 

Duncan, Temple (Augustin’s child) 88-89, 
166, 293; p. otographs 350, 353 

Duse, Eleonora 37—38, 68-69, 82, 106-07, 
110, 129, 133P, 135, 139, 164?, 177, 206, 
209, 216, 218, 266, 270, 272, 276-78, 340 


Eckermann, Johann Peter 57 

Édipe see Oedipus 

Ellenfeld 121 

Ellis, Mrs Granville 195 

Endell, Fritz August Gottfried, letter to EGC 
299 

Endell, Mary, letter to EGC 299 

Essenin, Sergei see Yesenin, Sergei 

Euripides 170 

Everyman 80-81 

Eyck, Jan van 41, 45 


Fisher, Mr 192 

Flaubert, Gustave 185 

Four Seasons (Handel) 118 
Frohman, Charles 194, 220, 222 


Gémier, (FirminP) 244, 247 

German ballet 114 

Goethe’s Conversation with Eckman see Con- 
versation with Goethe in the Last Years of 
His Life (Eckermann) 

Gorky, Maksim 147, 150, 177, 214-15 

Grieg, Edvard 301 

Gross, Mr 97, 116 

Grosz, Mr see Gross, Mr 

Guilbert, Yvette 340 


Haeckel, Ernst 338 

Handel, Georg Friedrich 118 

Hanson, Miss 65 

Herodotus 225 

Hevesi, Alexander 278 

Histoire de ma vie (Sand) 155 

Honan?, Dr 61, 63, 66 

Hugo, Victor 41 

Humperdinck, Mr and Mrs (Engelbert?) 
178 


Ibsen, Henrik 150, 278; John Gabriel Bork- 
man 105-07; Lady from the Sea 126, 128- 
29, 266; Peer Gynt 217; Rosmersholm 105, 
107, 126, 128, 180 

India (Loti) 63 

Insel Verlag (publishers) 70 

Ivan the Terrible, history of 216 


Japanese book 80?, 81-82, 178 
Jaques-Daleroze, Émile, disciples of 240 
Jesus Christ 36 

John Gabriel Borkman (Ibsen) 105-07 
Julius Caesar (Shakespeare) 61 


197 


Kaczkowski-Ardeschah, Jean Paul von 334 

Kant, Immanuel 26, 338 

Keats, John 150, 277? 

Kennerley, Mitchell 293 

Kessler, Harry Klemens Ulrich, Graf von 58?; 
on funeral of ID’s children 301; letter and 
telegram to EGC 300-01 

Kist, Marie (Deirdre’s nurse) 95, 100, 102-04, 
112, 129-30, 132, 136, 145, 147, 150, 153- 
55, 162, 164, 168, 195, 220, 254; lends 
money to Augustin Duncan 194 

Kéninger, Miss 69, 70? 


Lane, Miss (Head of English Private Hospital 
in Berlin) 65 

Loeser, Charles 129, 144, 194, 270 

Louis XV, life of 112 

London. Duke of York’s Theatre 220 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 150 

Loon, Mr van see Van Loon, Mr 

Loti, Pierre 63 

Lovel, Fenella 340; letter to EGC 302 

Lugné-Poe, Aurelian Frangois 340 


Maas, Mr 39 

Macbeth 107 

MacCormack, Mrs 240, 242 

Macdougall, Allan Ross 283 

Macfall, Haldane 135 

Maddison, Mrs 23 

Maeterlinck, Maurice 182, 340 

Magnus, Maurice 50, 127, 194, 198, 205, 216, 
276, 340, 354 

Maillol, Aristide 301 

Manon Lescaut (Prévost) 112 

Marcus Aurelius 36 

Maria Joseph of Saxony, life of 112 

Massine, Léonide 340 

Massot, Pierre de 340 

Mendelssohn, Franz (banker) 266 

Mendelssohn, Mrs Franz 82, 110, 112, 117, 
180, 186, 266 

Meo, Elena 86?, 158, 162, 230—32, 288, 293, 
299; telegram to EGC 305; ID's letter to 230 

La Mére (Gorky) 215 

Mery, Mr 173, 178, 201?, 206? 

Metternich, Mrs 214 

Michaelangelo 231 

Mike (Craig’s assistant) 273 

Moscow Art Theatre 177, 214, 217 

Motely see Motley, (John Lothrop?) 

Motley (John Lothrop?) 62 

Mounet-Sully, Jean 102, 343 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 301 

Mun?, Mary 253 

Munich. Art Theater 199 


*N" see Meo, Elena 
Napoleon Bonaparte 8 
“Nellie” see Meo, Elena 


198 


“Nelly” see Craig, Ellen Gordon 

Nelson, Justrat? (lawyer) 30 

Neue Courant (publication), 85 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm 56-57, 274, 
282 

Nilson, Miss Merill? 204 

Nina 302 


Oedipus 240 

L'Oeuvre, copy of November 1911 issue 
devoted to ID 343 

The Oresteia (Aeschylus) 221 


Pavlova, Anna 340 

Peer Gynt (Ibsen) 217 

Pfeffer, Mr 173 

Phidias 231 

Picasso, Pablo 242 

Plato 36, 72, 75-76, 162 

Polignac, Princesse Edmond de 204 
Popular Astronomy 162 

Prayers to Ra 92 

Psyche 106 

Psychologie des Grands Hommes 155 


Rabani, Georges 244 

Raphael (the painter) 158, 265 

Reichman (impresario in Warsaw) 116 
Reinhardt, Max 58?, 70, 221, 226, 240, 341 
Rembrandt van Rijn see Rijn, Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Rembrandt van 45, 48, 51, 216 

Rodin, Auguste 41 

Rose, Barbara, letter to EGC 341 

Rose, Enid 341 

Rousseau (P) 41, 63 

Rummel, Frank 306 

Rummel, Walter Morse 240, 242, 247, 340 
Russian ballet see Les Ballets Russes 


(Dyagilev) 


Sach?, Mr 183 

Salammbó (Flaubert) 185 

Salter, Mr 199 

Salvation Army 36 

Sand, George 155 

Savonarola, Girolamo 145 

Schiller, Friedrich 211 

Schlaf, Mr 92 

Schubert, Franz 115 

Schweitzers, the 291 

Scott, Lady see Bruce, Kathleen 

Shakespeare, William 278; Hamlet 2.25; Julius 
Caesar 61; Macheth 107; The Tempest 92 

Shaw, George Bernard 52?, 148; Caesar and 
Cleopatra 50 

Shaw, Martin Fallas 48, 59?, 86, 116, 126, 
128, 130, 139, 163, 166, 186, 266; letter to 
EGC 303 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 150 

Siam, King of 169 
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Singer, Paris Eugene 306, 340; letter to EGC 
340; Richard Wallace’s letter to 340 

Skene, Hener 302, 340 

“Snowdrop” see Duncan, Deirdre 

Song of Solomon 106 

Spinoza, Benedictus de 26 

Stanislavsky, Constantin 214, 218, 281 

Steen, Jan 48, 51, 59 

Stokes, Sewell 283, 341 

Strauss, (Johann?) 179, 294 

Strindberg, August 106, 150 

Stumpf (agent) 50-51, 97, 100, 113, 115, 
126, 129, 152, 158, 162-63, 165, 176, 205- 
06, 254, 266 

Sturges, Mrs (Mary Desti?) 225, 267 

Sully, Jean Mounet see Mounet-Sully, Jean 

Swedish Institute for Gymnastics 216 

Sykiardopolos (Editor of a Russian magazine) 
216 


Symphonie Pathétique (Tchaikowsky) 115 


Tchaikowsky, Piotr Wich 115 

Tchekhov, Anton see Chekov, Anton 

Teck, Prince Frances of 204 

“Teddy” see Craig, Edward Anthony 

The Tempest (Shakespeare) 92 

Temptation of St A 267 

Tennyson, Alfred 150 

Terry, Dame Ellen 69, 77, 85-86, 168, 173, 
195, 222, 231-32, 268, 278, 302; telegrams 
to EGC 304-05 

Thode, Heinrich 168 

Tolstoi, Leo 214 

Tristan, the music of 205 

The Trojan Women (Euripides) 170 

Tschekoff, Anton see Chekov, Anton 

Turgenev, Ivan 214 


Van Eyck, Jan see Eyck, Jan van 

Van Loon, Mr 77 

Verkade, Eduard 81?, 89-90, 95, 100 
Vos, Jan C. de, EGC's letter to 278 


Wagner, Richard 56, 199, 205 

Wallace, Richard, letter to EGC 306; letter to 
Paris Singer 340 

Warsaw, Governor General of 109 

Whistler, James McNeill, life of 45 

Whitman, Walt 29, 32, 51, 54, 62, 90, 94, 
150, 168, 181, 251 

Wright Brothers flying machines 139 


Yesenin, Sergei 306, 340 


Zehme, Dr 63-64, 66-67, 110, 194 

Zehme, Mrs 65, 67, 169, 194 

Zeller, Mr (Eleonora Duse’s manager in 
Russia) 218 

Zola, Emile, L’Argent 89; life of 153 


LeFebvre’s Illustrations of Gulliver’s Travels 


By Davm S. LENFEST 
Loyola University of Chicago 


T IS REASONABLY well known that throughout its printing history 
Gullivers Travels has been frequently illustrated! Many of these sets of 
plates serve as decoration for the book in the sense that they illustrate simply 
the fiction of the tale without demonstrating any attitude toward the text 
and, in particular, toward its satiric animus. There are several sets of plates, 
however, which go beyond this decorative function and which display a 
critical appreciation of the Travels and of its satiric spirit." One of the best 
of these sets was designed by LeFebvre and published by Didot in 1797. 
These plates were reissued six more times in part or in whole in fine editions 
until 1860. 

In the following discussion of LeFebvre's cuts for Gullivers Travels the 
primary concern will be to evaluate his critical attitude toward the book. 
The graphic excellence of the plates speaks for itself and is relatively uniform. 
We know that Swift outlined his choices of cuts in a letter to Motte on the 
twenty-eighth of December 1728,* but there is no way of knowing if LeFebvre 


1 David S. Lenfest “A Checklist of Illustrated Editions of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 1727-1914” 
PBSA 62 (1968) 85-123 lists 48 separate sets of plates designed in the indicated period. 
Many of these original sets are reprinted more than once. 

2 Perhaps the most widely known interpretive set of plates is J. J. Grandville’s set of 400 illus- 
trations published in [Jonathan] Swift Voyages de Gulliver dans des Contrées Lointaines ed 
H. Fournier Ainé (Paris: Furne et Cie 1838) 2 vols (Lenfest 95, item 23), Even that superbly 
comprehensive set of designs does not equal the graphic excellence of LeFebvre. For a dioi 
sion of Grandville's plates see my forthcoming article in The Satire Newsletter. 


3 The plates under discussion appeared first in Voyages de Gulliver (Paris: Didot l'Ainé 1797) 
2 vols à Lenfest 91-92, item 11). I would like to point out an error in my checklist. The LeFebvre 
under discussion is not A.D. LeFebvre; rather he is known to most of the standard authorities 
simple as LeFebvre. The sources which mention him are: E. Bénézit Dictionnaire Critique et 
Documentaire des Peintres, Dessinateurs et Graveurs ( Libraire Grund 1952) v 476; Henri Cohen 
Guide de l'Amateur de Livres à Gravures du XVIIIe Siécle (Paris: Rouquette 1912) 120, 181, 
213, 220, 448, 739, 823; [Le Baron] Roger Portalis Les Dessinateurs d'lllustration au Dix-Huiti- 
ème Siècle (Paris: Morgand et Fatout 1877) x 349-350; Max Sander Die Illustrierten Franzé- 
sischen Biicher des 18. Jahrunderts sees ad Hoffman 1926) 51-52, 103, 127, 212, 281; Hans 
Vollmer Allgemeines Lexicon der Bildenden Kunstler (Leipzig: Seeman 1928) xxu 550. Baron 
Portalis attributes the following eight illustrated works to LeFebvre and asserts that his name 
was Louis Joseph LeFebvre: Fénélon Aventures de Télémaque, 1796, 24 plates; Morel de 
Vindé Primerose, 1797, 6 plates; Prévost Histoire de Manon Lescaut, 1797, 8 plates; Swift 
Voyages de Gulliver, 1797, 10 plates; Cazotte Olivier, Poeme, 1798, 12 plates; Françoise de 
Grafigny Lettres d'une Péruvienne 1798, 8 plates; Cervantes Don Quichotte de la Mancha, 1799, 
8 plates; Morel de Vindé Zélomir, 1801, 6 plates. Because all eight works are stylistically 
similar and because they were all published by Didot in a five-year period I would conjecture 
that Portalis is correct in his assertions about LeFebvre. Beyond. that little is known about the 
designer of this set of plates. 

4 The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift ed Harold Williams, 1724-1731 (Oxford Univ Press 
1963) nr 257. Hereafter referred to as Correspondence. 
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was aware of Swift's preferences; so we must assume that LeFebvre's work 
was an independent artistic response to the spirit of the book. His choice of 
scenes to be illustrated as well as his treatment of those scenes may help us 
to identify his attitude toward Gulliver at the same time that it helps to bring 
us closer to a late eighteenth-century view of the Travels. 


LeFebvre's plates are distinguished from those of his predecessors and 
followers by their fine graphic qualities, their restrained treatment of the 
fictional frame, and their acute realization of the satirical thrust of the text. 
In the history of the illustrations of Gulliver's Travels no other set of plates 
comes as close to matching the bite of the engraver's tool to the bite of the 
satire. Illustrations of the book which had appeared prior to LeFebvre's 
had alternated between an interest in the fiction of the tale and some concern 
for the satiric spirit of the book. The artistic quality of these earlier plates 
had been generally good, with an occasional very good plate. No single set 
had been excellent throughout, however, and none had managed to blend 
fiction and satire in quite the way LeFebvre accomplished these goals. To 
see how excellent LeFebvre is we need only look at his frontispiece, which 
contains a symbolic summary of each of the four books as well as a symbolic 
summary of the classical goals of satire. 


Insofar as a frontispiece introduces us to a book, to its dimensions and to 
its values, both its composition and its content should contain clear and rele- 
vant statements about the book. LeFebvre's introductory plate is framed 
symmetrically by two trees which join to form an arch over the broken 
column which is the center of attention. These trees and the three symmetri- 
cal arches behind them form an ordered universe for the province of satire 
centered in the pedestal-like column underneath and in front of them. The 
four shields leaning against the column each present a scene from Gulliver's 
Travels. To the far right, a scene from Book One shows a large Gulliver hold- 
ing a minute Lilliputian. The second shield shows a tiny Gulliver being 
pursued by the Brobdingnagian farmer who finds him. In the parity of size 
between Gulliver in the first shield and the Brobdingnagian in the second 
LeFebvre demonstrates that he understands the metaphor of size 5 which 
unites Books One and Two. The third shield presents the standard scene 
illustrating Book Three, Gulliver being lifted to Laputa in a boatswain's 


5 "When once you have thought of big men and little men it is very easy to do all the rest." 
James Boswell The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ed Arnold Glover (London: J. M. Dent and 
Co 1901) m 115. 
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chair. The fourth shield shows Gulliver debating with a Houyhnhnm.* With 
three of the four shields, then, LeFebvre demonstrates his awareness of the 
canon of illustrations of the Travels prior to his own set of plates. 

The broken column, wreathed with flowers, is consistent with the classi- 
cally Arcadian mode of the background of the plate at the same time that it 
demonstrates LeFebvre's feelings of presenting a conscious architectural 
archaism. At least the introduction to the book is not through an English gar- 
den, nor is it through one of Martin's landscapes. Rather, we are aware of 
a highly formal structured universe. The top of the column is the central 
visual focus of the picture and it presents us with the items of major interest 
in the plate. Most prominent in the foreground are a prism, a mirror, and a 
jester's doll. The prism represents the refracted vision of satire, or the pris- 
matic analysis of vision, if you will. The mirror is the mirror of man presented 
by satire; while the doll reminds us of the humor of this vision of mankind. 
Behind these objects and underneath them rests a telescope, representing 
both the far reach of the commentary into strange lands and the searching 
quality of satire. The broken column reflects a visual classical motif which 
will recur in this set of plates as an important interpretive device. Thus 
LeFebvre has understood not only the history of illustrations that preceded 
his work, but more unusually, the classical concerns and aims of satire. 

LeFebvre' clear visual statement of the goals of satire is underlined finally 
with the motto “Castigat ridendo mores,” or, he corrects morals by ridicule.’ 
The motto assures us that LeFebvre not only understands the serious pur- 
poses of satire but also understands that satire moves us by laughter at the 
folly of mankind. With this introduction to his interpretation of the book it 
remains to be seen how the plates elucidate these principles. Among all the 
illustrators of the Travels he remains singular in his ability to begin with an 
accurate theoretical statement about satire presented visually. LeFebvre 
differs from other illustrators also in that he is the first person to design more 
than one scene per book for each of the four books, and the first person to 


8 The shield illustrating Book One has no precedent in the canon of illustrations prior to 1797. 
The scene on the second shield, however, has appeared in one form or another in the preceding 
ten sets of plates (Lenfest 87-91, items 1-10) where Gulliver is held by one Brobdingnagian 
or another. The scene in the third shield has appeared in the editions listed as items one, two, 
three and six in my checklist ( Lenfest 87-89). The fourth shield reflects the previous tradition 
which showed Gulliver in some sort of action with the Houyhnhnms (Lenfest 87, item 1). 

7 W. Francis H. King Classical and Foreign Quotations (New York: Ungar 1958) 35 attributes 
this motto to the Abbé Jean de Santeul. King points out that the Abbé composed the motto 
for a portrait (or a portrait bust) of an actor famed for laying Harlequin in the “Troupe 
Italienne.” The motto was later adopted by the “Comédie Italienne,” “the Opéra Comique,” and 
“the San Carlino” of Naples. LeFebvre's choice of that motto clearly places the book in an 
ancient comic tradition. 
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design a frontispiece for Gulliver's Travels. I suspect that he designed more 
than one plate per book because of the grande luxe quality of the volumes, 
but, whatever his motivation, the resulting three scenes for Book One and 
two scenes for each of the other books provide a more comprehensive com- 
ment than any previous illustrator had offered. 

His choice of scenes to be illustrated in Book One is as apt as his choice 
of symbols in the frontispiece. The second plate in the set presents us with 
the traditional scene of Gulliver prostrate and being tied down by the Lilli- 
putians.? The plate is inaccurate in that Gulliver still has his hat on, but the 
proportions are exact and the approaching Lilliputian army is impressive 
with its leaders on horseback and its rows of spears receding toward infinity. 
This plate establishes the relative sizes of the Lilliputians and Gulliver at 
the same time that it informs us of Gulliver's essentially passive posture in 
this part of the book and the Lilliputians’ activity. The exquisite detail of 
each of the Lilliputians and their actions is clearly set off against Gulliver's 
bulk, and although he is finely drawn, he is, in comparison to the miniature 
qualities of the Lilliputians, gross in his expression. By their credible fineness 
LeFebvre makes them preferable to him. 

Gulliver dominates the second plate by his sheer bulk, whereas in the 
third plate his mass is emphasized with an evident sneer in his expression. 
He stands astride while the Lilliputian army passes between his legs? He 
appears to bend backward from the knees while he holds his coattails in his 
hands and his pelvis is thrust forward, the arrogance of his position matching 
the expression on his face. His coattail is split and rises to his pelvis, which 
is the focus of the engraving, thus visually reminding us of Gulliver's com- 
ment on this event. 


His majesty gave Orders, upon Pain of Death, that every Soldier in his 
March should observe the strictest Decency, with regard to my Person: 
which, however, could not prevent some of the younger Officers from 
turning up their Eyes as they passed under me. And, to confess the Truth, 
my Breeches were at that time in so ill a Condition, that they afforded 
some Opportunities for Laughter and Admiration.!? 


8 This scene has appeared in the editions listed as items one, two, three, and seven in my 
checklist (Lenfest 87-88, 89-90). None of these plates approaches LeFebvre's in graphic 
excellence, however. 

9 Although this scene appears in three of the preceding ten sets of plates (Lenfest 89—91, items 
5, 8, and 10), none of the other illustrators shows any reaction whatsoever on Gulliver's part. 
Thus they remain entirely neutral toward him, reflecting only the fiction of the tale. 

10 Jonathan Swift Gulliver's Travels ed Herbert Davis (Oxford: Blackwell 1959) 42. Hereafter 
1eferred to as Travels. 
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Gulliver’s sheer physical grossness in the second plate is reinforced by his 
unwitting pride in the size of his genitals (at which the Lilliputians stare) 
in the third plate. If the second plate shows us Gulliver’s unnecessary sub- 
mission to the Lilliputians, then the third shows him revelling in his supposed 
captivity. Gulliver's contempt for the small size of the Lilliputians seems 
clearly indicated in his expression, and the presentation of the scene becomes 
humorous when we are aware of the text. Gulliver’s ingenuous pride is thrust 
upon us, and his inability to see how the Lilliputians view him is clear. Le- 
Febvre capitalizes on the metaphor of size and makes Gulliver ludicrous and 
grotesque in the spirit of the frontispiece. 


His fourth plate confirms the soundness of his vision of the “man-moun- 
tain” who could congratulate himself so thoroughly on the relative size of 
his genitals. This plate shows us Gulliver urinating on the palace fire." He 
is at the far edge of the foreground, facing to the left in a half-turn, with his 
feet well planted. As in the preceding plate he bends backwards at the knees 
while this time he directs a large jet into a classical facade. The similarity of 
stances between plates three and four suggests a similarity in expression and 
attitude toward the event. In fact, we are reminded that Gulliver congratu- 
lated himself on having had the foresight to have drunk a great deal of wine 
the preceding evening.” LeFebvre, by showing Gulliver urinating on the 
palace (the apex of the Lilliputian social order), demonstrates Gulliver's 
utter inability to relate himself to the social and moral values of the world 
in which he lives, despite the fact that he rejoices at having been made a 
Nardac. It would not be unreasonable to conclude that LeFebvre finds Gul- 
liver comic and reprehensible here. Just as he has dominated the graphically 
fine Lilliputians in the foregoing plates, here he takes final advantage of his 
size by urinating on the palace. 

The prismatic quality of the satiric vision has shown us Gulliver prostrate 
and then ingenuously offensive in the extreme to his delicate hosts. The 
humor caused by the disparity of these points of view is clear, at the same 
time that the mirror of satire which invites us to know ourselves has been 
brandished. It is worthy of note that the motif of classical order first observed 
in the column supporting the symbols of satire in the frontispiece has been 
reintroduced. LeFebvre shows us the culmination of Gulliver’s mordant ab- 
surdity by making the palace into a classical architectural monument which 


11 There is no precedent for the illustration of this key scene, although Swift recommends it in 
his letter to Motte (see fn 4). 
12 Travels 56. 
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Gulliver desecrates.? Thus in LeFebvres eyes Gulliver is destructive of 
Lilliputian order and rationality. The promise of the frontispiece has been 
realized again by making Gulliver's absurdity humorous. 

Plates five and six, which illustrate Book Two, show the same division of 
interest that we have seen in Book One, between the implicitly comic fiction 
of the tale on the one hand and Gulliver's absurdity on the other. In plate 
five Gulliver is diminutive as he rests in the hand of the Brobdingnagian 
farmer.'^ The farmers wife withdraws from him in the way that women 
proverbially withdraw at the sight of a mouse. The cat sits up on its hind 
legs in anticipation, and Gulliver's apprehension at the farmer's table at the 
appearance of the cat is remembered.'5 The plate serves to illustrate a scene 
from the book and through detail (the scythe hanging on the wall, for ex- 
ample) to remind us of other scenes which occur at the beginning of Book 
Two. This scene is not as evocative of the satire of the text as are the first 
four plates, although its symbolic conflation of objects is stylistically con- 
sistent with the frontispiece. 


Plate six is in some ways the strangest of the set and the one that deviates 
most from the text. Gulliver is being examined by the Brobdingnagian 
maids.!* They are buxom, fluffy creatures as they center their attention on 
him with a magnifying glass.’ Gulliver, strangely, is modeled after a Greek 
or Roman deity. His face and pose are reminiscent of the statues of Augustus, 
although he could easily be a copy of any Hellenistic version of the Belvedere 
Apollo. In terms of the satire it is clear that LeFebvre saw Gulliver as a 
figure of ridicule in Brobdingnag. His attempts to maintain his pride through 
his assertions about Western civilization as well as his defense against a 
variety of small animals and finally his attempt at dignity in the hands of 
the maids is represented by LeFebvre by translating him to a classical pose. 
By contrast with plate four where Gulliver has the upper hand and is de- 
structive of classical order, here his being shown as a classical figure (even 
though the decor is contemporary) is an attempt to represent graphically 


18 It is worthy of note that B. Sprague Allen in her Tides in English Taste (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ Press 1937) on p 81 reports that Swift felt a preference for classical architecture over 
other styles. It is certainly doubtful that LeFebvre would have been aware of this choice, but 
it is a significant coincidence that he chooses a classical building for Gulliver to urinate on. 

14 This scene has been approximated by showing Gulliver held by a Brobdingnagian in the 
editions listed as items 1, 2, and 7 in my checklist (Lenfest 87-90), but none of these plates 
creates a domestic comedy as LeFebvre does. 

48 Travels 90. 

16 There is no precedent for this scene. 

17 Travels 118. In the text Gulliver is more intimately treated than he is in the illustration. 
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and symbolically his efforts at dignity. If he must be naked to their investi- 
gation he can defend himself with a heroic pose. 

The flexibility of the classical motif centers in the comic spectacle pre- 
sented by Gulliver through the metaphor of size; in the first book he is funny 
(and reprehensible) as he desecrates the palace; in the second book he is 
comic (and pitiable) as the motif is used “to cover” his embarrassment. One is 
reminded here of Pope’s humor in his series of occasional poems on the book 
which culminates in Glumdalclitch's ode to her little lost Grildrig,** and, at 
the same time, of Arbuthnot’s comments on the merry character of the book.” 
The use of the classical theme in plates four and six is reflective of the changes 
controlled by the metaphor of size at the most comic points of the two books. 
Gulliver's puny attempt at dignity in Book Two makes him a figure of ridi- 
cule in LeFebvre's eyes, and although this treatment is right insofar as it 
recognizes the deflation of Gulliver's pride, these plates from Book Two are 
more symbolically keyed to the text than those from Book One were. They 
do not recognize, however, the Brobdingnagian king’s condemnation of 
Western man as "The most pernicious Race of little odious Vermin,” * nor 
do they acknowledge Swift's emphasis on Gulliver's revulsion at Brobding- 
nagian skin, or his shock at the ladies' indelicate treatment of little "Grildrig." 

Plates seven and eight for Book Three concentrate on the previously 
established canon of the book. In plate seven Gulliver stands in amazement 
waiting for Laputa to near him.” This scene is perhaps the most non-com- 
mittal of the book, although it attests to the continuing popularity of the 
flying island. Here again, sadly, we are not treated to a rendering of Laputans, 
flappers, or the other inhabitants of the island. Significantly, Laputa eclipses 
the sun and one conjectures whether its way of knowing is not eclipsing the 
the Platonic body of truths which Swift and others respected and which 
LeFebvre interprets stylistically by the classical motif. Whether that notion 
lies behind the motif or not, the island is more clearly set out than in other 
illustrations, and the scene is made as graphically vivid as possible. 

The eighth plate shows us Gulliver either in Luggnagg or in Glubbdub- 
drib.” He is on his knees before a raised throne gesturing to the monarch 
on that throne, but on the other hand the throne is surrounded by men in 


18 Alexander Pope Minor Poems ed Norman Ault and John Butt (London: Methuen and Co 
1954) 266-81. 


19 Correspondence m 179, 185-86, 189, 192-93. 

20 Travels 132. 

21 See footnote 6. 

22 There is no precedent for the illustration of this scene. For the text see Travels 193-96 and 
204—06. 
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classical garb who all look with some pity on Gulliver. It seems that LeFebvre 
conflates the incident on Luggnagg when Gulliver crawls forward to meet 
the king, striking his head on the ground, with the incident on Glubbdubdrib 
when he meets the ghosts of Plato, Aristotle, and others. (There is stylistic 
precedent for this practice in plates one and five.) The classical motif ap- 
pears again here both in the dress of the ancients and in the pillar that stands 
behind them, and it is used descriptively to unite the disparate textual events. 
Plate seven shows Gulliver's willingness to submit to a literally higher power, 
while plate eight shows him abased before a classical throne, testifying to 
his deflated pride in himself. Thus he must finally submit to classical author- 
ity after having first urinated on it and then used it as protection. From the 
recurrence of situations in which Gulliver's pride, or lack of it, is emphasized 
we may take it that the progressive debasement of his pride in himself and 
in mankind throughout the course of the book is one great source of humor 
for LeFebvre. 

The plates for Book Four are consistent with LeFebvre's sense of the 
comedy of the book. Plate nine shows Gulliver attending a Houyhnhnm as- 
sembly, apparently in intense discourse with them. It is reminiscent of two 
other similar treatments of the scene ** in the attempt to make the Houyhn- 
hnms equine and rational at the same time. Here their sinuous curves create 
the space which focuses our attention on Gulliver. Their eyes concentrate on 
him, while his hands are spread in a declamatory manner. Gulliver is the 
graphic focus of the plate, but the design is shaped by the Houyhnhnms so 
that both he and they are united by the frame of the picture. Gulliver's for- 
ward stance may be attributed to his desire to adopt an equine gait and 
manner, although that is not incontrovertibly clear from the picture. Here 
the classical motif of the previous plate is missing. Culliver can neither dese- 
crate it, nor can he be abject in its presence. Rather, he seems on an equal 
footing with his equine hosts, in whose presence the true rational assembly 
is conducted in the absence of the limitations of classical decorum. This omis- 
sion on LeFebvre's part serves to underline with visual irony the textual 
emphasis on naked rationalism. The rustic simplicity of hayracks and wooden 
walls fulfills the promise of the broken Doric column in the frontispiece. 

The tenth and final plate of the series shows Gulliver on his knees humbly 
kissing the hoof of his master.” The choice of this scene is as careful and as 


28 Lenfest 88, item 3, and 89 item 6. 

24 In 1795 Corbould (Lenfest 90-91, item 10) designed a plate remarkably similar to this 
one in that Gulliver is dressed in Crusoe-like clothes, but in Corbould's plate he waves from the 
canoe which has left the shore-line, Thus, Corbould's plate lacks the contact and the sense of 
drama of the moment which LeFebvre's plate yields. 
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important as the choice of scene in plates one, three, four, and six, which 
emphasize Gulliver’s entrapment by his own false sense of pride and the 
gradual deflation of that pride in Books Two, Three, and Four. Gulliver's 
dress in this plate is reminiscent of Crusoe illustrations, but the text reminds 
us that his costume and his canoe are made of Yahoo skin.” In the illustra- 
tion the boat is lap-streaked (indicating a wooden hull) and so there is no 
particular indication that LeFebvre was aware of the final acerbic thrust 
that entails Gulliver leaving in a Yahoo skin canoe. Even so, the choice of 
that scene is consistent with the emphasis on other points in the text when 
Gulliver's self-esteem becomes radically diminished. Gulliver is visually 
mocked in this plate (as he is in plate six) by his cringing attitude. Here, 
in this last plate, he is reduced to the rustic simplicity we saw in plate nine, 
and, even more abject, he is cast out of the rational assembly, grateful for 
the crumbs given him. Thus in plates nine and ten as rusticity has replaced 
the classical decor so has Gulliver become more and more isolated from the 
long human tradition implicit in the classical motif. 


The use of this motif is perhaps the most interesting and the most perplex- 
ing aspect of LeFebvre's work. In the frontispiece the Doric column and the 
sense of Arcadian order felt in the arrangement of the garden contribute to 
the visual presentation of the goals of satire. The use of the motif in the first 
and second books is unified by the metaphor of size: Gulliver, large, is de- 
structive of order; small, he must revert to classical stability in his Augustan 
pose for dignity. Insofar as the metaphor of size centrally relates the satire 
of the first two books and insofar as the classical motif frames the goals of 
satire in the frontispiece, its use in Books One and Two seems particularly 
accurate and consistent in binding visual motif to textual theme. In Book 
Three (plate eight) the relationship changes, however. The scene is a con- 
flation of two events, but it serves to show the debasement of Gulliver's pride 
and his subservience to any authority. While in the two plates for the fourth 
book he has been justly separated from the classical motif and finally cast 
out of the Houyhnhnm assembly. 

LeFebvre's interpretation of Gulliver seems consistent in the following 
way. Gulliver's hauteur in the first book in destroying classical and Lillipu- 
tian order is reproved in the following books. In the second book his attempt 
to use classical form renders him ridiculous, while in the third book he debases 
himself before figures in classical garb. It is not surprising then to find him 
in the last plate defeated in the face of equine rationality and reduced to 


25 Travels 281. 
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kissing a horse’s hoof. There is no graphic sign that LeFebvre finds the scene 
humorous, rather the blowing trees and Gullivers Crusoe-like rags demon- 
strate that he has become an object of pity and scorn to LeFebvre. Thus the 
classical motif has been used in three different ways: first, to establish the 
theoretical goals of satire; second, to make Gulliver into the deserving butt 
of a satirical joke which will follow Book One; and finally, to show Gulliver 
demeaned in Book Three. Once the motif has visually related Gulliver to the 
goals of the satire and it has relegated him to the position in which LeFebvre 
leaves him for the rest of his illustrations it is no longer visually necessary. 
Its absence helps to express Gulliver’s downtrodden state in the last plate. 
In examining this set of plates by a late eighteenth-century Frenchman 
we have seen that an illustrator may demonstrate an acute awareness of 
literary problems through graphic means. The brilliance of LeFebvre's 
frontispiece is clear and his ability to choose scenes from Books One, Two, 
and Four that demonstrate the comedy of Gulliver's pride has been shown. 
He has far outstripped the decorative tradition, in fact the best of his plates 
have provided the reader with a helpful guide to important scenes which 
are centrally and thematically related by the frontispiece. It may be going 
too far to say that LeFebvre ranks as one of the better late eighteenth-century 
interpreters of the book in any medium, but it is undeniable that the best 
plates, once carefully examined, provide a careful visual analysis of the 
humorous and satirical aspects of Gulliver's pride. It is certainly true that 
this set of plates is more than decoration for a grande luxe volume. Or, if that 
was their impetus, the artist has gone far beyond the demands of that appar- 
ently simple medium in order to reflect the satiric animus of Gulliver's Travels. 
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Moore: Plate I. Page 113, Blake's Notebook, reversed British Museum 
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Blake's Notebook Versions of Infant Sorrow 


By Donatp K. Moore 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


HE MANUSCRIPT of Infant Sorrow is found in Blake’s Notebook + 

along with a number of other lyrics, many of which were ultimately 
engraved as Songs of Experience. Of these Notebook songs, several are 
fair copies of earlier drafts and some have undergone considerable revision. 
In the case of Infant Sorrow, the Notebook variants are so extensive that 
they all but comprise a separate poem. Swinburne was the first to print a 
version of the original Infant Sorrow poem, which, he said, "ran at first to 
a greater length and through stranger places than it now [ie., as engraved] 
overflows into. . . ."? Although it was supposedly "extracted by cautious 
picking and sifting from a heap of tumbled readings," Swinburne's version 
was marred by misreadings (“lay” for “stray,” “twining” for "turning"), 
confusion of the various strata of revision, and such gratuitous editorial addi- 
tions as punctuation and normalized spelling. It was, in short, not what 
Blake had first copied into the Notebook. John Sampson, in his edition of 
the Poetical Works (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1905), corrected the mis- 
readings and reported the variants, but gave no clear or systematic account 
of the stages of revision. Sampson printed a “revised form” of the last stanzas 
— still not what Blake wrote — overlooking the fact that some of the 
verses in those stanzas had been lined out and neglecting his own sugges- 
tion that they were related to the Notebook poem he called In a Mirtle 
Shade. Later editors have given texts that reproduce the complicated facts 
of the manuscript more faithfully and make it possible to follow Blake's 
revision of the Infant Sorrow — Mirtle Shade lines step by step. The most 
useful edition for this purpose has been David V. Erdman's Poetry and 


1 The Notebook, also called the Rossetti Manuscript or MS Book, was edited and presented 
in facsimile by Sir Geoffrey Keynes in 1935 (London: Nonesuch Press); this facsimile has 
recently been reprinted in reduced format by Cooper Square Publishers (New York: 1970). 
My interest in the text of Infant Sorrow began when I started to assist David Erdman in the 
production of his new edition of the Notebook, to be published by Clarendon Press in 1973. 
The analysis of revisions set forth in this essay grew out of our numerous discussions, during 
which I first suggested reformulating the Plowman hypothesis and then assisted Professor Erd- 
man in arriving at the sequence of writing on pages 113, 111, and 106 of the Notebook. 

2 William Blake: A Critical Essay (London: Chatto & Windus 1906; first published London: 
J. C. Hotten 1868) 152. Ellis and Yeats, in their 1893 edition (London: B. Quaritch) of the 
Works, also printed a version of the Notebook variants (m 93-95), but with confusing and 
inaccurate readings. 


8 The Poetical Works of William Blake (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1905) 162-64, 166-67. 
[209] 
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Prose of William Blake (New York: Doubleday & Co 1970 [fourth print- 
ing]), where the pertinent textual notes appear on pages 719-21.‘ In that 
edition, however, Erdman was still treating the lines headed “in a mirtle 
shade” as a separate poem — a practice that could not be defended when 
the manuscript evidence was reexamined during the production of Erd- 
man’s new edition of the Notebook. In the new edition, which contains a 
photographic and typographic facsimile of the Notebook pages, Erdman 
sets forth the stages of composition and revision in a note in Appendix I. 
The discussion that follows here supplements and amplifies that account, 
reviewing the editorial history of this intricate textual puzzle and recon- 
structing the successive stages of Blake's revision of the stanzas associated 
with the Infant Sorrow lines. 


The engraved version of Infant Sorrow consists of the first two stanzas of 
the fair copy, which were originally written onto page 118 of the Notebook 
as follows: 


[a] My mother groand my father wept 
Into the dangerous world I leapt 
Helpless naked piping loud 
Like a fiend hid in a cloud 


[b] Struggling in my fathers hands 
Striving against my swaddling bands 
Bound & weary I thought best 
To sulk upon my mothers breast 


Blake eventually used the two stanzas above, unchanged except for punc- 
tuation, to contrast with Infant Joy in the 1794 issue of the Songs of Inno- 
cence and of Experience. But the Notebook poem goes on for the six addi- 
tional stanzas shown below, continuing the infant narrator’s growth and 


4 Not all the stages of revision discussed here are clearly shown in the Keynes edition of the 
Complete Writings, though Keynes does print a version of the revisions suggested by Max 
Plowman (discussed below). One would have expected some analysis of the Infant Sorrow 
manuscript in Bunsho Jugaku’s Bibliographic Study of William Blake's Note-book (Tokyo: 
Hokuseido Press 1953), but that study did not really discuss the manuscript and its problems, 
and the transcript of the Infant Sorrow material was not meticulous. There were important dis- 
cussions of the poem by Max Plowman (Times Literary Supplement Nov 18 1926; substan- 
tially the same discussion as that in his Poems & Prophecies of William Blake [London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 1927 — the Everyman edition] 377-78) and by 
Joseph Wicksteed (Blake’s Innocence and Experience, A Study of the Songs and Manuscripts 
. . . [London: J. M. Dent & Sons 1928]). Plowman and Wicksteed, as we shall see, dis- 
agreed about the stages of composition and interpreted basic facts of the manuscript differ- 
ently; neither presented a step-by-step reconstruction of the revisions, and important questions 
remained unresolved. 
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search for delight (c) and introducing wandering vines and a mirtle* 
tree (d). In e, f, and g the narrator describes how a hypocritical priest first 
prohibited him from enjoying the fruit (i.e., of the vines) or blossoms (of 
the tree), but then embraced the mirtle himself. The idea of hypocrisy is 
reinforced in the seventh stanza by the implied equation of priest with 
serpent. Finally, in the eighth stanza, the narrator destroys the priest, but 
not without staining the roots of the mirtle. l 


[c] And I grew day after day 
Till upon the ground I stray 
And I grew night after night 
Seeking only for delight 


[d] [But upon the nettly ground 
No delight was to be found] ° 

[d'] And I saw before me shine 
Clusters of the wandring vine 
And beyond a mirtle tree 
Stretchd its blossoms out to me 


[e] But a Priest with holy look 
In his hands a holy book 
Pronouncd curses on his head 
Who the fruit or blossoms shed 


[f] I beheld the Priest by night 
He embracd my mirtle bright 
I beheld the Priest by day 
Where beneath my vine he lay 


[g] Like a serpent in the night 
He embracd my mirtle bright 
Like a serpent in the day 
Underneath my vine he lay 


[h] So I smote him & his gore 
Staind the roots my mirtle bore 
But the time of youth is fled 
And grey hairs are on my head 


The original fourth stanza seems to have been changed during the transcrib- 
ing of the fair copy, the first couplet being deleted and the remaining verses 
written below immediately in the same ink: the sense, not the physical evi- 
dence of the manuscript, makes it unlikely that a couplet stating that “no 


5 With one exception Blake always used this spelling, though editors have sometimes changed 
it to the more usual form. 
€ Deleted passages are here indicated by italics within square brackets. 
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delight” was to be found on the ground would have been allowed to stand 
immediately above one that contradicted it with “And [not But] I saw 
before me shine/Clusters of the wandring vine.” " Changes in the new sec- 
ond couplet were made in different ink at a later stage of revision. 


At some time after the entire fair copy had been written into the Note- 
book and a horizontal line drawn below stanza h, a ninth stanza (i) was 
written and currently revised beneath h. In its final version * this read: 


[i] When I saw that rage was vain 
And to sulk would nothing gain 
Turning many a trick or wile 
I began to soothe & smile 


Guidelines to the left of this stanza indicate that it was intended to be 
inserted before stanza c, which was mended to accommodate the thought 
of the new material. In c1 "grew" was changed first to "soothd"; then "smild" 
was squeezed in between the two readings, only to be cancelled immedi- 
ately, the uncancelled “soothd” remaining. In c8, however, “smild” replaced 
the cancelled "grew" and the sequence of soothing and smiling introduced 
at i4 was thus preserved in stanza c. Whether the writing of i and changes 
to c were done before or after the considerable alterations of stanzas e-h is 
not obvious from textual evidence. 


The changes in stanzas e-h, though hardly a “heap of tumbled readings,” 
are complicated enough. Here Blake had originally written of “a Priest” 
and “a serpent.” In the first alteration plural forms were substituted and the 
stanzas probably read as follows: 


[e] But many a Priest with holy look 
In their hands a holy book 
Pronouncd curses on his head 
Who the fruit or blossoms shed 


[f] I beheld the Priests by night 
They embracd my mirtle bright 
I beheld the Priests by day 
Where beneath my vine they lay 


7 Bunsho Jugaku printed a mutilated version of this stanza with a break after the “shine/vine” 
couplet, suggesting that the stanza once ended there. But there is no support for this in the 
manuscript. 

8 In the second line, “sulk” originally read “suck.” For the third line Blake first wrote “I 
began to so” but broke off in the middle of the word and wrote “Seeking many an artful wile,” 
which was subsequently replaced by “Turning many a trick or wile,” the present reading. Some 
editors have read the “or” in the third line as an ampersand. 
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[g] Like to serpents in the night 
They embracd my mirtle right 
Like to serpent[s] in the day® 
Underneath my vine they lay 


[h] So I smote them & their gore 
Staind the roots my mirtle bore 
But the time of youth is fled 
And grey hairs are on my head 


At this point the narrator is still speaking of “my mirtle,” which had been 
mentioned in the final couplet of stanza d’. But at some time after this 
point, perhaps to match the generalizing effect of the shift from singular 
to plural priests and serpents in stanzas e-h, that couplet was changed to 


read: 
And many a lovely flower & tree 
Stretchd their blossoms out to me 


Corresponding changes were made in f and g, in both of which “mirtle” was 
altered to “blossoms” and “my vine” to “the vines.” 
The most interesting changes on page 113, however, occurred in stanza e, 
which eventually read: 
[e] My father then with holy look 
In [their] hands a holy book ? 


Pronouncd curses on my head 
And bound me in a mirtle shade 


Erdman argues that the changes in e3 and e4 took place before those in 
el and e2: the narrator was bound in a mirtle shade and then beheld the 
holy men/serpents embracing the blossoms by day and night. Each line of 
stanza f was then lined out, along with the first two of g; but the latter 
were apparently meant to be restored, since the four lines of g were then 
numbered to indicate that the second couplet would come first. This view 
of the composition is essentially that presented by Wicksteed in 1928. 
Wicksteed, however, was arguing against a rather different view of the evi- 
dence that had been proposed by Max Plowman. Plowman had noticed 
that the phrase "in a mirtle shade" appeared not only as a revision to e4 
but as a catchword on page 111 written above these four stanzas (shown 
here in their indicated final arrangement, the identifying letters showing the 
actual sequence on the Notebook page): 


8a Blake neglected to change “serpent” to “serpents” when he replaced “a” with “to.” 
® When “My father” oy tag “Many a Priest” the plural “their” was crossed out, but “his” 


was not seared except by implication. 
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in a mirtle shade 


[k] Why should I be bound to thee 
O my lovely mirtle tree 
Love free love cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground 


[j] [Toa lovely mirtle bound 
Blossoms showring all around] 
[j] O how sick & weary I 
Underneath my mirtle lie 
Like to dung upon the ground 
Underneath my mirtle bound 
[I] Oft my mirtle sighd in vain 
To behold my heavy chain 
Oft [the priest beheld] (my father saw) us sigh!? 
And laughd at our simplicity 


[m] So I smote him & his gore 
` Staind the roots my mirtle bore 
But the time of youth is fled 
And grey hairs are on my head 


It will be noticed that the final stanza here is the same as the original eighth 
stanza (h) of the Infant Sorrow poem. Plowman argued that Blake, having 
used all the space on page 118 and wanting to preserve a full-page drawing 
on 112 (the Notebook was reversed), turned the page after his last revision 
of stanza e and wrote the catchwords before continuing with the four stanzas 
on page 111. This hypothesis requires us to think not only that all the changes 
that are shown in the version of stanza e printed above were the last to be 
made on 118, but also that they were made at the same time: that is to say, 
“My father" bound me “in a mirtle shade,” not “Many a Priest." !! Plowman 
assumed that Blake's deletion and renumbering of lines in f and g showed 
that he was dissatisfied with those stanzas as a continuation of the Infant 
Sorrow sequence and that he had simply decided to abandon them and con- 
tinue his work on page 111. And the fact that stanzas k, j’, l, and m form a 
satisfactory continuation of the poem begun on 113 (after the deletion of 
jl and 2 and the indicated revision of stanza 1) seemed strong evidence in 
favor of Plowman's view. But he did not record the "priest" in line 3 of I, 
nor did he offer an explanation of when this priest might have been changed 


10 Angle brackets indicate inserted matter. 

41 It is tempting to think that because we now perceive the connection between “in a mirtle 
shade” on both pages and, in effect, jump from the one to the other, Blake must have written 
them in the same rapid sequence. But the actual process seems to have been more complicated. 
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to “my father.” His argument implied that Blake forgot he had just writ- 
ten “father” on page 113 and had changed “a priest” to “many a priest” even 
before that. Furthermore, as we can see from other pages in this section of 
the Notebook, it was Blake’s usual practice to fill up a new page by starting 
at the upper left corner and writing all the way down the left column 
(usually marking off poems with horizontal rules as he finished transcribing 
them), then filling out the right column.” Since there was still room for 
one stanza beneath Earths Answer on page 111, one would expect that a 
continuation of the Infant Sorrow lines would begin there. Furthermore, 
the sketch occupying the right column of page 111 is part of a two-page 
drawing Blake evidently wanted to preserve; for that reason, too, we would 
expect him to avoid the right column. Wicksteed’s major argument against 
the Plowman hypothesis, however, was that “careful examination shows a 
faint capital” before the "n" of “in a mirtle shade.” But this is not really true, 
as examination of the accompanying reproductions of page 111 will show. 
There are several capital I’s on pages 118 and 111, all rather distinctively 
formed, and the letter in question doesn’t look like them at all. Keynes and 
Erdman both consider the letter to be a small “i.” Wicksteed also objected 
that the resulting change of tense between “And bound me in a mirtle 
shade” and “Why should I be bound to thee” was “unacceptable” — but 
there are other abrupt changes of tense in the poem. The most cogent argu- 
ment against accepting Plowman’s hypothesis was that it contradicted 
Blake’s known use of the Notebook pages, and it was on this ground that 
Erdman once rejected the idea that “in a mirtle shade” could be a catchword. 

It is possible to make a better defense for the catchword theory by 
reexamining the sequence of writing on page 111. If we suppose that there 
was a time when work on the Infant Sorrow sequence on page 118 had 
stopped at least temporarily — perhaps after the writing of the original 
stanzas a-h, or perhaps after the inconclusive reworking of stanzas f and g 
— we can avoid assuming that there is an immediate link between the two 
pages: i.e., that Blake “turned over and before writing the four stanzas in 
question put down the last four words" of stanza g, as Plowman put it. 
Instead, Blake could have transcribed other poems in fair copy on page 111, 
109, and so on — how many and at what times we cannot tell. In any case, 
Thou hast a lap full of seed and Earths Answer were written before any- 
thing else on page 111. Erdman and I now think that Blake, perhaps influ- 
enced by the theme of the binding of free love in the Earths Answer stanza 


12 A notable exception is page 113. 
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above, wrote the lines that fill out the left column of 111. These will be 
seen to bear no necessary relation to the Infant Sorrow material if we con- 
sider that work on 113 had stopped at some point before the notion of bind- 
ing in a mirtle shade is introduced in stanza e. Blake may have begun with 
the couplets 
[j] O how sick & weary I 
Blossoms showring all around 
[j] O how sick & weary I 
Underneath my mirtle lie 


These may have been followed immediately by the stanzas in the right 
column: 


[k] Why should I be bound to thee 
O my lovely mirtle tree 
Love free love cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground 


[I] Oft my mirtle sighd in vain 
To behold my heavy chain 
Oft the priest beheld us sigh 
And laughd at our simplicity 


As can be seen in the accompanying reproduction of page 111, this would 
have formed a group of three stanzas at the bottom of the page interfering 
as little as possible with the drawing that was originally on the page. With- 
out stanza m these lines are not related to the Infant Sorrow material and 
may have been written before the changes in stanzas c-i of that poem. But 


18 The last two stanzas of the original fair-copy version of Earths Answer are as follows: 


[Cruel] <Selfish> father of men 
Cruel jealous [wintry] «selfish?» fear 
Can delight 

[Closd] <Chaind> in night 

The virgins of youth & morning bear 


Break this heavy chain 

That does [close] «freeze?» my bones around 

Selfish vain 

[Thou my] «Eternal bane 

[Hast] «That? [my] «free? love with bondage bound 


The first of these stanzas was deleted after the writing of the mirtle shade stanzas on 111 and 
replaced by the following: 

Does spring hide its [delight] «joy 

When buds & blossoms grow 

Does the sower [sow] 

[His seed] <Sow> by night 

Or the plowman in darkness plow 


But in the engraved version both the original and the replacement stanza appear. 
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at some time — perhaps when f and g had been repeatedly revised and 
condensed without producing a suitable continuation of the poem — Blake 
got the idea of connecting the Infant Sorrow stanzas and the mirtle-bondage 
lines (never given a title until some of them were transferred to page 106 as 
To my Mirtle). This he could do quite easily because of the common ele- 
ment of the mirtle tree. I am even inclined to think that it was only when 
he decided to connect the poems of the two pages that Blake finally altered 
lines 3 and 4 of stanza e. David Erdman disagrees on this point, preferring 
to think of the change to “in a mirtle shade” in e4 as preceding the final 
change in f and g, which latter must in any case precede the decision to 
link the two pages." (It seems to me that the original third and fourth 
lines of e could still serve as a link to the most heavily revised versions of 
f-g.) Erdman and I agree, however, that no matter when the third and 
fourth lines of stanza e were changed, the change from "Many a Priest" to 
"My father then" represents the decisive link between the lines on 118 and 
111. It will be noticed that the “Selfish [originally “Cruel”] father of men" 
disappears from Earths Answer on page 111, being replaced by the lines 
written on top of the drawing at the right. Presumably this was done after 
stanzas j-] had been written on the page, for Blake could have inserted the 
new stanza at the bottom of the left column if j-] had not already been there. 
Note that just as "My father" replaces the priests in e, so is "Oft the priest 
beheld us sigh” changed to "Oft my father saw us sigh" in 18 — and there 
are no priests left in any of the stanzas. Additional evidence that Blake was 
now thinking of the lines on 113 and 111 as all part of the same poem is the 
numbering of j-l and the addition of a copy of the original stanza h (called 
m above, but hereafter h’). This served to cancel the f-g sequence, whose 
line numbers were deleted by a vertical smudge or smear of wet ink. Note 
that having stated the fact of binding on 118, Blake did not need to begin 
the sequence on 111 with the couplet that originally started j (^To a lovely 
mirtle bound/Blossoms showring all around") and could start immediately 
with “Why should I be bound to thee,” etc. But this introduced an awkward 
rhyme sequence if j followed k, and so j' was formed by the cancellation of 
j1-2 and the addition of j'8-4. After this the stanzas were numbered to indi- 
cate the final sequence (except for h', which was obviously meant to be 
last) and, to define the entire sequence more clearly, the catchwords "in a 


14 One cannot tell for sure whether the changes in e3-4 introducing the mirtle shade were 
written before those in el-2 changing the plural priests to “My father": the evidence of ink 
is ambiguous and does not seem to rule out either possibility. But the crucial link between 
113 and 111 is really "My father," not the mirtle shade. 
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mirtle shade” were added above k. At this point, then, Blake had a com- 
pleted cycle poem consisting of stanzas a, b, i, c, d’, e, k, j’, 1, and h’, start- 
ing with infancy and ending with age — but probably not called Infant 
Sorrow. It is most likely that the title was added when he used the first two 
stanzas to complement Infant Joy in the Songs of Innocence and of Expe- 
rience (stanzas a and b are crossed out by the vertical line that Blake often 
uses to show that a poem has been transferred from the Notebook ).!5 

Parts of the eight stanzas remaining after the infant-sorrow element had 
been separated from the mirtle-bondage sequence seem to have been fash- 
ioned into the independent poem that appears on page 106 of the Notebook: 


[O how sick & weary I [=j 1-2] 
Underneath my mirtle lie] 
To my Mirtle 
5 Why should I be bound to thee [=k] 


6 O my lovely mirtle tree 
[Love free love cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground] 


1 Toa lovely mirtle bound [=j] 

2 Blossoms showring all around 
[Like to dung upon the ground [*j' 3-4] 
Underneath my mirtle bound] 

3 O how sick & weary I [=j 1-2] 


4 Underneath my mirtle lie 


Plowman supposed that these lines were evidence that Blake found the first 
two stanzas !* on page 111 insufficiently compressed and intended to rework 
and condense this material, all of which had appeared before. But there is 
no evidence of Blake’s dissatisfaction on 111, though he would surely not 
have hesitated to cross out, revise, and rearrange lines on that page if he 


15 As can be seen on the accompanying reproduction of age 113, there are two lines can- 
celling stanzas c and d: a strong vertical stroke through fo stanzas and a diagonal stroke 
from the upper left of c down to the lower right of d. Wicksteed (p 233) thought this showed 
that Blake meant to cancel c and d after inserting stanza i, intending the new sequence to 
continue as a, b, i, e, etc. But the lines seem rather to indicate that only stanzas a and b were 
to be copied out as Infant Sorrow when the poem was transferred from the Notebook. ( With- 
out c and d the transition from the state of soothing and smiling to being cursed and bound 
would be rather abrupt, to say the least: the heavy cancellation must belong to a time when 
the cycle poem had been abandoned, as fainter vertical lines through e-h apparently do also. 
Erdman sees these as made by the same pen, running out of ink.) 

16 Plowman actually says "the first two of these verses"; but it is hard to know what he means 
by that, since no two verses would have been more sufficiently compressed by being changed 
to the six on page 106. If Plowman assumes that the first two stanzas on page 111 were those 
beginning "Why should I" (k) and "O how sick" (j'), I cannot see how they are really com- 
pressed except by the rather mechanical omission of two verses — a change that could have 
been taken care of by rearranging couplets on 111 in any case. 
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had considered the poem still in progress. (The Notebook provides many 
examples of current revision and rearrangement.) The idea that Blake in- 
tended to add a six-line stanza with an independent title in the midst of the 
a-h' sequence seems a little strange, and it is far more likely that the rework- 
ing of the mirtle-bondage verses on page 106 represents Blake's attempt 
to derive a new poem from lines released by the removal of the infant- 
sorrow material. Note that the original stanzas on page 118 were not drawn 
upon for 106, since the new poem is addressed "To my Mirtle" without 
time sequence or even any statement of the act of binding. More emblematic 
than cyclic, it presents the situation but does not explain how it came about. 
Blake never crossed out these lines on 106 to indicate that they had been 
copied elsewhere, and they appear in no extant published work. 

The four stanzas some call In a Mirtle Shade were never a complete and 
independent poem or even an unconnected fragment in the form in which 
they are sometimes printed and discussed '* — although, as we have seen, 
three stanzas seem to have started out as a separate impulse. The untitled 
cycle poem that once did exist in the Notebook as a completed sequence 
does not exist in any form published by Blake: we know it only insofar as 
we are able to reconstruct it from the complicated layers of revision. 


17 Bronowski discusses these lines in William Blake and the Age of Revolution (New York: 
Hee Colophon Books 1969), treating them as a poem thematically but not textually linked 
to the Infant Sorrow lines (pp 160-63). Discussing stanzas a-h’ as a complete cycle poem 
would doubtless yield an even more persuasive reading of the themes and symbols. 





Washington Irving and the 
“Extension of the Empire of Freedom": 


An Unrecorded Contribution to the Evening Post, May 14 1804 


By Wayne R. Kime 
New College, University of Toronto 


N APRIL 11 1859, having recently completed the concluding volume 

of The Life of George Washington (5 vols 1855-1859), his final pub- 
lished work, the elderly Washington Irving relaxed in his study and related 
to his nephew Pierre M. Irving an amusing anecdote of his early career. At 
“about the time of some celebration of Jefferson’s Inauguration,” he recalled, 
his friend Rudolph Bunner had quoted to him “a certain article in the Even- 
ing Post” in proof of the “genius” of William Coleman, the editor of that 
New York daily newspaper.’ The article, he said, had been one written to 
ridicule a “Democratic procession,” and it had included an “allusion to the 
cassiwary, a description of one “Van Zandt with his prize feathers,” and a 
quotation of Revelations 6:8— “And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and 
his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him." When 
Bunner had praised this fanciful piece as the work of Coleman, Irving con- 
tinued, he had exclaimed in reply, “Oh! that is mine!” — to which Bunner 
had returned, “I’m sorry for it — you could do without it — he needed it.” 
Suitably impressed by the anecdote, which described an incident from the 
period of Washington Irving's lifetime about which he knew the least, Pierre 
M. Irving shortly afterward summarized it in a private journal of material 
he was preserving for use in a projected biography of his uncle.? For reasons 
now unknown, however, in his ponderous Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving (4 vols New York: Putnam 1862-64), Pierre M. Irving made no refer- 
ence to this early incident, nor did he even mention Rudolph Bunner or 
William Coleman. Accordingly, since the publication of the Life and Letters 


1 Rudolph Bunner (1779-1837) graduated from Columbia College in 1798, studied law in 
New York City and practised there until 1819, when he moved to Newburgh, New York. In 1822 
he moved again to Oswego, New York, where he became a manufacturer and an extensive 
landowner. He was a member of the House of Representatives from New York in the Twentieth 
Congress (1827-1829). William Coleman (1766-1829), journalist, was editor and owner of 
the New York Evening Post from its inception in 1801 until his death, when his assistant William 
Cullen Bryant assumed the editorship of the newspaper. 

2 This holograph journal, which is in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of English 
and American Literature, The New York Public Library, is quoted with permission. In the 
passage of the journal which includes the phrases quoted above, p [28], the title Evening Post 
is not underlined. 


[220] 
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the possibility that Irving ever contributed to the New York Evening Post 
has gone almost entirely unsuspected.? Yet Irving's detailed recollection of 
his youthful mockery of a “Democratic procession” was surprisingly accurate; 
for on May 14 1804 he had published in the Evening Post an anonymous 
satirical article which almost exactly matches his description of it fifty-five 
years afterward. 

The contribution to the Evening Post was the last of a series of humorous 
newspaper articles which Irving wrote during the spring of 1804. In March 
of that year his older brother Peter Irving, who was editor of the New York 
Morning Chronicle, a daily newspaper supporting the political aspirations of 
Aaron Burr, resolved to establish and edit anonymously a second Burrite 
organ entitled The Corrector. The avowed purpose of the new publication 
was reluctantly to chasten the enemies of the Burrite cause for their “flagi- 
tious conduct” in mounting a one-sided campaign of slanderous abuse against 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle and his associates. “The task is hateful,” 
Peter Irving wrote in an early issue of The Corrector under the pseudonym 
of Toby Tickler, Esq., “but the good of society requires its execution, and it 
shall be faithfully performed” (May 4 p 1). Doubtless a supplementary 
motive for this moral crusade was, by denigrating the opponents of Aaron 
Burr, to strengthen his candidacy for the governorship of New York in the 
forthcoming state elections. In any case, when Peter announced his intention 
to establish The Corrector he found a willing coadjutor in Washington Irving. 
The younger Irving was not at this time a supporter of Burr, but he was firmly 
opposed to the policies favored by Burr’s most vicious enemies, the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats; he was incensed, moreover, at the unmerited insults being 
directed at Peter, whose polite demeanor and inoffensiveness of speech were 
proverbial. Beginning March 28 1804, therefore, Irving began anonymously 
to publish satirical articles in The Corrector; and as Pierre M. Irving expresses 
it in a manuscript narrative of the incident, the youthful author was “by no 
means lenient when he undertook to apply the lash” * against the Democratic 
malefactors. 


3 Stanley T. Williams The Life of Washington Irving 2 vols (New York: Oxford Univ Press; 
and London: H. Milford 1935) x 36, suggests that Irving may have written "literary and 
theatrical criticism” for the Evening Post; but Williams offers no evidence in support of his 
theory. Other studies discussing the early career of Washington Irving are Leo B. Beach 
“Peter Irving’s Journals” Bulletin of The New York Public Library 44 (August 1940) 593-96; 
William L. Hedges Washington pid An American Study, 1802-1832 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press 1965) 17—43, 58-60; and Martin Roth, ed Washington Irving’s Contributions to 
The Corrector (Minneapolis: Univ of Minnesota Press 1968) 3-40. 

* This manuscript account, consisting of about six hundred words written on two sides of single 
sheet of paper and on one side of a second sheet, is also in the Berg Collection, The New York 
Public Library, and is quoted with permission. Aside from the entry in Pierre M. Irving's 
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Since The Corrector was published anonymously, it is now of course im- 
possible to identify with absolute certainty the articles written by its various 
contributors other than Peter Irving (“Toby Tickler.)” Recently, however, 
on the basis of a close comparison between the newspaper and the known 
writings of Washington Irving between 1802 and 1809, Martin Roth has 
ascribed to Irving articles of varying length from each of the ten issues of 
The Corrector. Naturally, since the stylistic evidence Roth adduces in sup- 
port of his ascriptions tends to be much fuller for relatively lengthy selections 
than for brief ones, his attributions of individual pieces are not all equally 
convincing. Yet his general assumption that some stylistic continuity exists 
between Irving’s known writings and his contributions to The Corrector is 
certainly a plausible working principle. Even though a few of his ascriptions 
remain doubtful and his entire assemblage of articles may still omit certain 
of Irving’s productions, we may accept Roth’s choices as representing the 
contributions most characteristic of the author at this period of his career. 

Irving’s articles in The Corrector, thus identified by Martin Roth, are writ- 
ten in a variety of literary modes, including the beast fable, the mock-epic 
boast, and the pseudo-Biblical narrative, but they quite regularly attack 
Democratic policies and invariably deride the foibles of Democratic politi- 
cians great and small. Maintaining a tone of drollery or abusive levity, Irving 
more than once suggests that, by encouraging the political involvement of 
the unwashed populace, the Democrats are demeaning the dignity of govern- 
ment and even inviting mob rule and anarchy.? More characteristically, how- 
ever, he attacks individuals on other than explicitly political grounds, mock- 
ing their personal appearance, cruelty, greed, naiveté, officiousness, pedan- 
try, pretentiousness, or sycophancy. A frequent satiric victim, for example, 
is James Cheetham, the editor of The American Citizen, a New York daily 
newspaper supporting the administration of President Thomas Jefferson and 
espousing a Democratic candidate for the governorship of New York. Rather 
than quarreling with Cheetham's views on government, Irving pillories him 
instead as an unprincipled opportunist and an author of savage invective: 


manuscript journal describing the encounter between Washington Irving and Rudolph Bunner 
(see note 2), the narrative is the sole primary source of information concerning the activities of 
Peter and Washington Irving during the period of The Corrector. See my article "Pierre M. 
Irving’s Account of Peter Irving, Washington Irving, and The Corrector” American Literature 
43 (March 1971) 108-14. 


5 The selections Roth attributes to Irving are in Contributions 43-123; for a statement of his 
methods of attribution, see p 40. 
8 See, for example, Roth Contributions 52, 98-100, 104-05. 
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“I have black-guarded and insulted some of the best men in the community,” * 
he is made to vaunt at one point. Similarly, in preference to arguing matters 
of principle against Samuel Latham Mitchill, a Democratic Congressman 
from New York and a scholar of varied interests and wide accomplishments, 
Irving portrays him as the embodiment of fatuous, self-important pedantry.? 
By his own admission, in fact, Irving was not particularly doctrinaire while 
occupied as a contributor to The Corrector. “They would tell me what to 
write,” he is quoted by Pierre M. Irving as saying of his counsellors, “and 
then I'd dash away." If the assertion by Pierre that "there was ever more 
of wit than malice in his effusions” ° for the newspaper may require qualifi- 
cation in light of the obvious exuberance of the articles attributed to him, 
it does suggest that Irving regarded his efforts as more than simply hostile 
volleys in an acrimonious political skirmish. 

The immediate political motivation for conducting The Corrector was 
removed on April 26 1804, when the polls for the three-day state elections 
were closed; and on that date Peter Irving published the concluding issue 
of his anonymous newspaper. Although he failed to win the governorship 
for Aaron Burr, who had irremediably undermined his own prospects by a 
series of questionable activities, Peter was wholly successful in arousing 
public indignation at the practices of James Cheetham, the zealous journal- 
istic mouthpiece of the party in power. Thus vindicated, he now retired from 
the battlefield and concentrated his efforts upon editing the Morning Chron- 
icle, whose relatively sedate tone was better attuned to his mild character 
than the cantankerousness of The Corrector. Meanwhile, the Democrats 
enjoyed their resounding victory unmolested, and Washington Irving found 
himself deprived of the customary outlet for the venomous productions of 
his now active pen. Under these circumstances, his natural recourse was to 
submit any further satirical writings to William Coleman’s Evening Post, 
the Federalist newspaper in New York City. Coleman, who had been a firm 
ally of The Corrector during the recent campaign (even quoting admiringly 
from it in his own columns), was both a cordial enemy of the Democrats 
and a personal acquaintance of Irving; a versatile man of a literary turn him- 
self, he would in all likelihood be receptive to anti-Democratic contributions 


T Roth Contributions 59. 

8 Seine to Irving, Mitchill’s latest scholarly work begins with this statement: “There is no 
man more free than myself from the despicable vice of vanity. But without passing the bounds 
of modesty, I may venture to assert, that wherever science is cultivated, and genius revered, there 
is the uo of M[itchill] honored, and his labors acknowledged with gratitude" (Roth Contribu- 
tions 110). 

9 Kime "Pierre M. Irvings Account of . . . The Corrector” 112. 

10 See, for example, New York Evening Post April 5 1804 p 2. 
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from the young author. Thus Irving’s only real difficulty in the aftermath of 
the election was probably that no news was occurring of a nature to invite 
the renewed exercise of his talents. 

Before many days elapsed, however, a suitable opportunity appeared. 
On the morning of May 11, James Cheetham’s The American Citizen pub- 
lished a “General Plan of Arrangements for the Celebration of the Acquisition 
of Louisiana by the United States” (p 2), an article setting forth the details 
of an elaborate commemorative ceremony to be held in New York City the 
following day, and to include, among other observances, a formal procession 
of militia, fraternal societies, and civic officers. The Louisiana Purchase, the 
object of this proposed festival, had been agreed upon by treaty one year 
before — on April 30 1803 — and was rightly regarded by the supporters 
of Jefferson throughout the United States as a major political victory of the 
Democratic party; for the Federalists, their only considerable opponents, had 
been violently opposed to the measure, regarding it as a wasteful folly. Thus 
the celebration in New York City, timed as it was to follow the elections in 
which the Democrats had won an easy victory over the Burrites and the 
Federalists, seemed certain to become a partisan celebration of the Demo- 
cratic ascendancy rather than a demonstration of unanimous patriotic pride. 
William Coleman was understandably ironical when he alluded, in the Fed- 
eralist Evening Post of May 11, to “the enthusiasm which must surely take 
possession of every American on this occasion” (p 2). Coleman may now 
have enlisted the aid of Washington Irving in rendering the planned cele- 
bration ridiculous, or Irving may have taken up the task independently; 
certainly neither can have overlooked the potential for trenchant satire in 
the announcement of this self-gratulatory ceremonial. 

On Saturday, May 12, the celebration was held as scheduled, and Irving 
immediately set out to travesty the entire proceeding by writing a burlesque 
account of the formal procession of troops, societies, and dignitaries. His 
report of the parade, which bears the ironic title “WE WILL REJOICE! | |," 
was published in the Evening Post on Monday, May 14. Not surprisingly, 
the cast of characters prominent in this article includes many of the person- 
ages whom Irving attacks in his contributions to The Corrector: James Chee- 
tham, the Democratic hatchet man; Samuel Latham Mitchill, the Dryasdust 
pedant; De Witt Clinton, the Democratic Mayor of New York City, and 
others. The article likewise shares several features of literary technique with 
his writings for the Burrite newspaper: he attributes derisive nicknames to 
the targets of his wit, likening them to animals or to the Yahoos of Gulliver's 
Travels; he invents quotations from the writings of “Sniggers,” an imaginary 
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traveler in Louisiana; he employs Biblical quotations for mock-heroic effect; 
he spins out a burlesque academic title enclosing a set of abusive mnemonic 
initials; he coyly indicates by asterisks or dashes the omitted portions of his 
victims’ names — names which, though incomplete, were readily recogniz- 
able to the contemporary reader; and he frequently includes sly allusions to 
persons and events connected in various ways with his topic." Finally, as 
in the most effective of his articles in The Corrector, he subsumes all of these 
satiric devices within a single inclusive conceit. 

Irving unifies his irreverent account of the Democratic procession by draw- 
ing upon the newspaper advertisements for two local theatres in order to 
portray the solemn event as itself a hilarious theatrical entertainment. Both 
of these journalistic playbills, which were published in a single column of 
the Evening Post for May 12 (p 2 col 4), summarized stage productions 
especially designed to complement the ostensibly patriotic spirit of that day's 
celebration. The Grove Theater, for example, announced that its main attrac- 
tion for the evening was a “favorite Musical Entertainment” and dramatic 
paean to the common American man, entitled "THE PURSE, og, AMER- 
ICAN TAR.” In addition, the Grove offered on this occasion a second fea- 
ture, consisting of further light entertainment: 


A new pantomime, got up under the direction of 
Monsieur LATIN, from Paris; called, 
HARLEQUIN JUNIOR. 

Harlequin, by a Young Gentleman 
(Who has performed in most of the 
regular Theatres in Paris and Ttaly) 


Harlequin Junior, Miss Delamater 
Clown, Mons. Latin 
Pantaloon, Mr. Parsons 


In the advertisement for this rather inconsequential skit Irving discovered 
a fittingly trivial model for his burlesque portrayal of the Democratic parade. 
As the first sentences of his account reveal, he appropriates names, phraseol- 
ogy, the list of dramatis personae, and the overall conception of the proces- 
sion as what he terms "a grand Democratic Pantomimic Fete" from the 
Grove Theater's newspaper announcement of Harlequin Junior. 

The second advertisement of May 12, that by the Park Theater, heralded 
as the main attraction of the evening a "play, in five acts, with Songs, Duets, 


11 For an example of each of these devices, respectively, in articles from The Corrector 
attributed to Irving, see Roth Contributions 61, 66, 59, 110, 115, 121. 
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Choruses, &c. called, THE GLORY OF COLUMBIA, HER YEOMANRY.” 
The Park’s timely supplement to this patriotic composition was a comedy 
called Liberty in Louisiana which included in its second act a “representa- 
tion of the Cession of Louisiana to the United States.” Irving was particularly 
interested, however, in the advertised conclusion to the first feature, The 
Glory of Columbia: 
DURING THE FINALE 
A TRASPARENCY DESCENDS, AND 
AN EAGLE 
Is seen suspending a Crown of Laurel over the 
Head of WASHINGTON, 


With this Motto, 
“IMMORTALITY TO WASHINGTON.” 


In his whimsical sketch Irving suggests the abysmal disparity between the 
sublime figure of George Washington and the insignificant heroes of the 
Democratic promenade by taking appropriate liberties with two components 
of the Park Theater's advertised feat of stagecraft. For the bold American 
eagle in The Glory of Columbia he substitutes in his own pantomime a less 
imposing fowl, the ostrich — a bird symbolizing awkwardness and stupidity; 
and in preference to the pious motto “suspended” by the eagle, he places 
in one of the “paws” of his ostrich a sign bearing the legend, “Extension of 
the Empire of Freedom” — a slogan more appropriate to the object of the 
day’s festivities. Most importantly, Irving’s ostrich is not merely part of a 
stage prop, but rather his caricature of a local dignitary and Democratic 
leader, Wynant Van Zandt, Jr, Alderman of the First Ward of New York 
City.” While as usual he avoids directly attacking the political beliefs which 
led Van Zandt to participate in the parade, Irving succeeds in deflating the 
Alderman’s dignity by focusing on his motley appearance, “fantastically 
tricked out, partly in uniform and partly in ribbons and cocks tails,” and by 
comparing him to an ostrich. In Irving's droll portrayal, both Van Zandt and 
his Democratic slogan are fully as entertaining but substantially less impres- 
sive than the Park Theaters “transparency”; and together with the other 
features of the procession, they afford “a sufficient fund of laughter to supply 
the city for a fortnight to come.” 


12 The identification of Van Zandt (1768-1831) as the ostrich in the parade is substantiated, 
first, by the apparent identity between the “cassiwary” and “Van Zandt with his prize feathers” 
in Washington Irving’s recollection of 1859; second, by Irving’s original article, wherein he 
lists "V—Z— —t" as a leading character in the procession and immediately thereafter presents 
the ostrich as the focus of public attention. For a discussion of Wynant Van Zandt, Jr, see 
Walter Barrett, clerk [pseud Joseph A. Scoville] The Old Merchants of New York City 3d ed, 
5 vols (New York 1889) xv 77-80. 
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Thus the newspaper playbills for the productions of Harlequin Junior and 
The Glory of Columbia were the chief contemporary sources from which 
Irving transferred and strategically altered material in order to unify and 
embellish his satiric presentation of another “raree show,” the grand Demo- 
cratic parade itself. William Coleman may or may not have recognized 
Irving’s indebtedness to these recent advertisements in his own Evening Post; 
it is clear, however, that he was well satisfied with the fanciful production 
of his young contributor, for on May 14 he published the account as the lead 
article in the newspaper, contenting himself with only a perfunctory state- 
ment introducing it. Moreover, as the high praise accorded the work by 
Rudolph Bunner suggests, it was also well received by the public, or at least 
by the critics whose opinion Irving valued, the anti-Democratic literati of 
New York City. Irving must have been gratified to know that his anonymous 
travesty of the local celebration of the Louisiana Purchase was esteemed a 
success, for it was the final literary work he was to publish before May 19 
1804, when he sailed from New York, bound for Bordeaux and a sojourn of 
almost two years in Europe. Even by May 14, in fact, he was undoubtedly 
distracted from literary concerns by the necessary preparations for the voy- 
age. 

The reception of his burlesque account of the Democratic procession was 
not, of course, a major incident in a long lifetime crowded with literary, 
political, and social activity on both sides of the Atlantic. Yet even in April 
1859, seven months before his death, Irving had not forgotten his youthful 
contribution to the New York Evening Post and the offhanded compliment 
given him upon it by Rudolph Bunner. Washington Irving’s contribution 
to the New York Evening Post, May 14 1804 p 2, is reprinted below. The 
numbered footnotes to it are my own: 


FOR THE EVENING POST 
“WE WILL REJOICE!!!” * 


Duane’s Jubilee — On Saturday last was celebrated in the Lanes and Highways 
of our city, a grand Democratic Pantomimic Fete, got up at the command of Wil- 


18 Coleman began: “As was foretold, and might have been expected, the procession of Saturday 
was the shabbiest ever seen in this city on any occasion.” After briefly carping at the allegations 
of James Cheetham concerning the overwhelming success of the parade, Coleman concluded: 
“The following description of this burlesque on public festivals, must supply the place of all we 
intended to say on the subject.” 

14 Probably an allusion to Psalms 20:5: “We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the name of 
our God we will set up our banners: the LORD fulfill all thy petitions.” 
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liam Duane, the Irish Dictator, managed by Citizen Mooncalf,1® and entitled, 
“Extension of the Empire of Freedom,” or “Louisiana CoNQuERED by an Ass — 
laden with goldl" 


Harlequin Herald, Citizen V—Z——t 
Clown, Mooncalf 
Scaramouch, by an Officer of Dinstinction 
Pantaloon, by an Indian Native 


(being his first appearance on any stage) 
Other characters, by gentlemen without character. 
The principal scene in this entertaining farce, was a 


GRAND PROCESSION. 


This was opened by a ragged M aac of sweeps, negroes, and tatter-de-malion 
boys, bearing old hats, shoes, dishclouts and dead cats, on the ends of broomsticks. 
These young gentlemen certainly made a very respectable and truly formidable 
appearance — a faithful specimen of what was to follow. To these succeeded a 
few well mounted horsemen, escorting what at first was taken for the Ostrich 
which is advertised to be seen at Savages’ Museum.!* It was stuck, in an aukward 
attitude, upon a light grey horse, and fantastically tricked out, partly in uni- 
form and partly in ribbons and cocks tails. Viewed at a little distance in one 
of its paws seemed placed a standard, on which was painted, “Extension of the 
Empire of Freedom,” * &c. It was amusing to hear the observations of the croud 
as it approached: one declared it to be the real Osrnicu, carrying about for a shew; 
another remarked, that if the feathers on his head were stuck in its tail, he should 
have taken it for that kind of bird vulgarly called *****poke;* a third insisted it 
must be the Yahoo lately imported from Louisiana, where Sniggers, the traveller, 
observes “theye do abounde most abundantlie, and do ramble about with featheres 
stucke sometymes in theyre heades and sometymes in theyre rumpes, and afforde 
much divertisement and pleasantrie.” Here a grave looking man, who had been 
obstructed by the croud, and was waiting till the mob got by, observed, with 
much solemnity of manner, that it reminded him of the verse in the Revelations — 
“And I looked and beheld a pale horse, and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him.” 


16 William Duane (1760-1835) was editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, the most powerful 
journalistic organ of the Democratic party. He was not, contrary to Irving’s innuendo concerning 
his foreign origin, born in Ireland, but near Lake Champlain, New York. At his father's death 
in 1765 he was taken by his mother to Ireland, where he lived until 1787. Irving describes 
Duane as "Dictator" because the Philadelphia editor was instrumental in organizing celebrations 
of the Louisiana Purchase in several cities. See New York Evening Post May 11 1804 p 2; 
May 16 1804 p 3. 

16 William Mooney (1756-1831), a New York upholsterer and a founder of the Society of 
Tammany, was Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements for the celebration in New York 
City. 

17 The New York Museum, operated by Edward Savage (1761-1817), historical painter and 
engraver, housed an exhibition of works of art and curiosities. 

* See the original footnote printed at the end of this transcribed article. 

18 Probably shitepoke. According to Mitford M. Mathews, ed A Dictionary of Americanisms... 
(Chicago: Univ of Chicago Press 1956) 1523, shitepoke is a colloquial “term applied to a heron 
and sometimes to other birds.” The origin of the term is “the common vulgar word for excrement 
+ poke, a bag — from the bird’s action when flushed.” 
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One part of the procession was composed of the respectable order of catchpoles, 
parading two and two, with their staves of office. When these came along, a little 
boy pulled my sleeve and asked me if these were not the Judges? !? But his mother 
silenced him by a nod of her head, and saved me the trouble of answering. Next to 
them came a few genuine members of the honorable the corporation; his honor 
the Mayor, and his vice honor the sheriff? walking among them arm in arm. Not- 
withstanding the natural assurance of the former of these gentlemen, he appeared 
completely ashamed of his situation: as he passed the Coffee House his face was a 
glowing cinder. His companion shewed his perturbation in a different style: a 
faintish paleness occupied his countenance the whole way. Their eyes were bent 
upon the ground, as if afraid to encounter the broad grin of ridicule and contempt 
that was visible in the countenances of every spectator. In one part of the procession 
was displayed a huge map of Louisiana, the New Canan [sic], flowing with butter- 
milk and molasses, and with a huge mountain of salt in the centre?! A great bargain! 
price only Fifteen Millions! This raree show was supported on one side by little 
citizen Cowdry, the carpenter, father of master Sammy, of certificate memory;?? 
and on the other, by citizen Soap-suds, a knight of the comb, while between them 
"Lo! the poor Indian,” 7 with his eyes cast down upon the earth, and looking for 
all the world like a prisoner going to execution. The rear of this tag-rag and bobtail 
exhibition was brought up by seven or eight genuine republican officers of the 


19 In The Corrector Irving dwells upon alleged malfeasance in municipal and state courts, 
reserving special contempt for Morgan Lewis (1754-1844), the Chief Justice of the New York 
Supreme Court and the successful Democratic candidate for the governorship of New York. See 
Roth Contributions 50, 12. 


20 De Witt Clinton (1769-1828) accepted an appointment as Mayor of New York City in 
October 1803; he thereupon resigned from his office as United States Senator from New York 
in order to take up his new duties. The sheriff of New York City in 1804 was Joseph Broad 
(Longworth's American Almanac, New-York Register, and City Directory [New York 1804] xxi). 


?1 By designating these items of common country fare in his parody of the phrases from Leviti- 
cus 20:24, “a land that floweth with milk and honey,” Irving probably intends to ridicule the 
unsophisticated masses whom he describes as adherents of the Democratic party; he may also 
intend to mock the Louisiana Purchase as a measure supported by the southern states, where 
the influence of Jefferson, a Virginian, was strong. In referring to “a huge mountain of salt” 
in the territory of Louisiana, Irving alludes to the unfounded rumor that such a mountain 
existed in regions of the Purchase yet unexplored. The Federalist controversialist Thomas Green 
Fessenden also refers in his Democracy Unveiled; or, Tyranny Stripped of the Garb of Patriotism 
(Boston: D. Carlisle for the Author 1805) 101, to this “mount of salt,/Which late, ‘tis said, in 
weather rainy,/Was melted in Louisiana.” According to Henry M. Brackenridge Views of Lou- 
isíana . . . (Pittsburgh: Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum 1814) 66, the “salt rock (if there be such a 
thing) has not been described by any person, who has examined it. The notion of its existence 
was probably suggested by the solid masses of salt, found in low places, which have formed 
drains, or reservoirs for the higher surrounding ground.” 


22 The “carpenter” is Jonathan Cowdrey, an inspector of lumber (Longworth’s Directory 114). 
By describing his son Samuel Cowdrey, a New York City lawyer, as being “of certificate memory,” 
Irving refers to the younger Cowdrey’s unsuccessful attempt to secure from a local citizen an 
affidavit concerning a certain incriminating "certificate" supposedly drawn up by Aaron Burr. 
This incident was fully aired in the New York City newspapers: see Roth Contributions p 191— 
192; New York Evening Post April 24 1804 p 2. 

23 A quotation from Alexander Pope Essay on Man I line 99. Irving's "poor Indian” may have 
been a member of the New York Society of Tammany, an organization named after a Delaware 
Indian chief. The Society of Tammany participated in the procession, and William Mooney, 
a member of its executive board (or "Council of Sachems"), was active in organizing the 
celebration; see note 16. 
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brigade of the city and county of New-York, preceded by Bully Lowther, the 
carman,” in uniform without epaulets. If the reader wishes to learn their respect- 
ability, it will suffice to inform him that Captain James DaccERMAN ?5 was one of 
the foremost, and best looking among them. 

Any comments on this pantomimic farce are unnecessary — Suffice it to say 
that it has afforded a sufficient fund of laughter to supply the city for a fortnight 
to come, and was truly of a piece with the Mammoth Loaf frolic of our worthy 
President, at Washington.” s 


* The truly sapient Dr. Septon, 27 Centum Vir. A.S.S. &c. &c. &c. ad infin. who is said to have 
dictated the inscription, was very desirous to have this printed "Extension of the empire of 
Fredon.” 28 As the Doctor is a man of political importance, it was thought adviseable to indulge 
his whim, but the painter, who was a stupid elf, supposed it was false spelling, and therefore 
changed n into m. 'The Doctor was conspicuous in one part of the procession, floundering along 
with a pretty buck's tail in his hat, inflated with literary and political gas, and sweltering under 
the load of titles daily heaped upon him. 

24 Henry Lowther, a cartman (Longworth’s Directory 203). 

25 An apt sobriquet for the headhunting journalist, James Cheetham (1772-1810). See New 
York Evening Post May 5 1804 p 2; May 11 1804 p 2. 

26 In the New York Evening Post of April 2 1804 p 2-3 appeared the first part of an anonymous 
sketch describing a celebration at Washington, D.C., wherein a “number of the sovereign people” 
carried into the Capitol building “a Mammoth Loaf of Bread, about 12 feet in length, 2 feet in 
breadth, and of a suitable height.” Welcomed by President Thomas Jefferson, the “Man of the 
People,” the large delegation poene to eat the mammoth loaf and other food, including wine 
and "cyder," the latter of which Jefferson selected "as being more congenial with a spirit of 
genuine republicanism.” The “mutual congratulations" of this assembly soon became so loud that 
"the Senate in the adjoining room found it impossible to proceed in their debates." The article 
continued in a similar vein in the Evening Post of April 3 p 2-3, concluding with the assurance 
that "this mob procession was framed, if not originally at the desire, at least with the connivance 
of the President himself.” 

27 Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1831), the scientist. According to Lyman C. Newell Dic- 
tionary of American rate ed Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone 20 vols (New York 1928- 
37) vu pt 1 69-70, Mitchill “was among the early analysts of the Saratoga [New York] spring 
waters and his work on the salts in these waters attracted public attention to mineral springs in 
general. His theory of the septic action of a substance he called ‘septon,’ though fanciful and 
erroneous, was an incentive to the study of sanitary chemistry and hygiene." Thus Irving names 
Mitchill after this theory from his chemical researches. 

28 Mitchill was well known at this time for his fruitless attempts “to introduce the terms 
Fredonia, and. Fredes, as descriptive of the United States and its citizens” (New York Evening 
Post April 24 1804 p 2). Irving mocks him for the suggestion in The Corrector; see Roth Contri- 
butions 110, Fessenden, in Democracy Unveiled 80 n 64, also attacks Fredonia as “a cant phrase” 
calculated only “to enrich the vocabulary of sedition.” 





Irving, Lockhart, and the Quarterly Review 


By Ben Harris McCrary 
Middle Georgia College 


MONG CONTEMPORARY Americans, Washington Irving suffered from 
his association with John Murray and John Gibson Lockhart, the pub- 
lisher and the editor of the anti-American Quarterly Review.’ True, Murray 
was Irving’s British publisher for years and Lockhart was his close social 
friend, but the American author’s connections with their Tory periodical 
were, at most, tenuous. Irving wrote for its pages three times. The first con- 
tribution was an explanation of his own Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada? The chance to write the essay was offered as a sop by Murray 
who acknowledged that his treatment of Irving's manuscript had not been 
entirely honest. For this, Murray paid him fifty guineas. The second article 
was a review of Irving’s edition of Alexander Slidell's A Year in Spain, the 
work which Murray had agreed to publish in return for Irving’s editorial 
services and a free review for use in the Quarterly? The third piece, a dis- 
cussion of Henry Wheaton's A History of the Northmen, was never printed 
in England. When Irving and Murray severed relations in 1881, the Ameri- 
can's article was returned to him. Eventually it went before the public in 
the North American Review.* 

In the instance of the review of Slidell’s book, there is an opportunity to 
observe Tory Lockhart at work on Republican Irving's text through a col- 
lation of the American's manuscript” and the printed version which had 
been "polished" by the British editor before it appeared in the Quarterly 
Review. A fairly safe assumption is that all of the substantive changes listed 
below (accidentals are not recorded here) were made by Lockhart. There 
is no evidence that Irving was given a pre-publication look at his work after 
he sent the holograph copy to John Murray II sometime following January 18 


Note: This article is part of a research project which was made possible by a grant from The 
American Council of Learned Societies, during the summer of 1967. 


1 See Pierre M. Irving The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York: Putnam 1864) 
nr 266. 

2 43 (May 1830) 55-80. 

8 44 (Feb 1831) 319-42. 

4 Pierre M. Irving m 267. 

5 Among the Irving Papers in the Archives of John Murray (Publishers) Ltd, 50 Albermarle 
Street, London, W. 1. The quotations below are printed with permission. 
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1881.5 Indeed, Chargé d'affaires Irving was so busy tending to diplomatic 
matters at the U. S. Legation, working on his own forthcoming books, and 
reading proofsheets of A Year in Spain, which he had edited from the Ameri- 
can edition," that he probably would have been loathe to add another task, 
if comparatively small, to his schedule. Certainly the revisions in the text of 
this review are consistent with Lockhart's interests and knowledge of Spain 
and Spanish literature. Also in keeping with Lockhart's known attitudes is 
the slight condescension in the tone of the references to “our young Ameri- 
can" in the last two paragraphs of the printed version which is not present 
in the manuscript from the pen of the amiable Washington Irving. At any 
rate, approximately six months later, sending Lockhart the Wheaton review, 
Irving admonished him to treat it with kinder care than "you did its predeces- 
sors," * which would seem to refer to editorial changes. 


IRVINGS MANUSCRIPT PRINTED VERSION 


page 319 


A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 


ART. I. — A Year in Spain. By a Young 
Murray. 1831. 


American. London, 2 vols. 19 mo. 
1831. 


This is, altogether, one of the most 
amusing book of travels that we have 
read for a long time; and what is more, 
it relates to a country which though by 
no means distant, is comparatively but 
little known — a country, in fact, where 
the “far wandering” foot of the all per- 
vading Englishman but seldom rambles. 


In this restless and roving age, this 
age of expeditions to Timbuctoo and 
the Pole, when the uttermost ends of 
the earth have been explored, and its 
most secret places unveiled, it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that a country compara- 
tively near at home should yet remain 
to be described. It is a land, too, of 
adventure and romance, full of historic, 
and poetic, and legendary associations; 
yet, withal, a kind of terra incognita — 
a mysterious realm, untravelled by the 
crowd, and where the far wandering 
foot’ of the all pervading Englishman 
but seldom rambles. 


6 In a letter to John Murray on this date, Irving wrote, “The critique will be ready for you 
whenever you wish it.” See my Washington Irving and the House of Murray (Knoxville: Univ 
of Tennessee Press 1969) 146. 

T Y have discussed Irving’s editorial process in “Washington Irving’s British Edition of Slidell's 
A Year in Spain” Bulletin of The New York Public Library 53 No 6 (June 1969) 367-73. 

8 See my “Washington Irving’s Amiable Scotch Friends; Three Unpublished Letters to the 
John Gibson Lockharts" Studies in Scottish Literature 4 (October 1966) 103. Irving went on 
to refer to Lockhart’s Toryism, declaring that the editor must not deprive him of “the touch of 
republicanism” he had written into the review. 
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Cockney tourists 
mountain barrier of the Pyrenees. 


The frightful stories of Spanish robbers 
and Spanish knives; of rugged roads 


with which the ear of the simple tourist 
is beguiled, 

trophies of cockney comfort and cock- 
ney civilization 


which mark the progress of English 
travel 


the present work 


he had but little money. 


to live among the people rather than 


Yet there is a graphic touch and a lively 
colouring 


Of the verity 

personal proof: having about the same 
time visited 

our author 


[nothing like the sentence on the right 
in Irving's copy] 


We cannot refrain from inserting 
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sleek tourists (line 11) 
mountain barrier of Spain. (lines 15-16) 


The frightful stories of Spanish blunder- 
busses and Spanish knives, of robbers 
on the highways, and assassins in the 
streets, of rugged roads (lines 16-17) 


with which the tedium of the table- 
d'hote is beguiled, (lines 20-21) 


trophies of cockney comfort and cock- 
ney domination (line 26) 


which infallibly mark the progress of 
John Bull (line 27) 


the present volume (lines 32-33) 


page 320 


he had but a slender purse, containing 
merely his lieutenants pay, and no 
prize-money. (lines 17-18) 


[Lines 19-21 slightly revised without 
addition of words] 


to live among the people in their casas 
de pupilos, or boarding-houses, rather 
than (line 23) 


But with a boldness of touch and a live- 
liness of colouring (line 30) 


page 321 
Of the fidelity (line 3) 


personal knowledge: having about the 
same time perambulated (lines 4-5) 


our Lieutenant (lines 12-13) 


The captain was one of those veteran 
campaigners, those hap-hazard men of 
the sword, gay, gallant, and farouches, 
who had been brought up in the school 
of Napoleon, had survived the expedi- 
tion to Russia, and made both love and 
war in every country of Europe. (lines 
13-18) 
page 323 


We must insert (lines 33-34) 
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a French diligence getting under way 


wonderfully touching 


(el asesinato lo mas feo) 


had been committed 


the days of Don Quixote. 
the sorrowful knight 


It would appear by the sudden burst of 
enthusiasm in the last sentence that the 
worthy Lieutenant had become enam- 
oured of the goddess of his own creation. 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 


We subjoin a truly Spanish repast made 
by the Lieutenant and his squire in a 
solitary venta, on a dish of new laid 
eggs fried in oil. The eggs were [soon 
emptied? ] 


We have already exceeded our usual 
limits yet we cannot forbear making one 
more extract which shews the worthly 
lieutenant in a situation of more immi- 
nent jeopardy than any other of this his 
most eventful and adventurous land 
cruise. 
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a French diligence getting under weigh 
(line 36) 

page 329 
singularly touching (line 9) 


[Lines 9-14 slightly revised without 
addition of words] 


(lo mas feo) (lines 33-34) 
had been done (line 34) 
[Lines 38-40 slightly revised without 
addition of words] 
page 330 
the days of Cervantes. (line 3) 
the pensive hero (line 6) 


page 332 
[Omitted, following line 40] 


page 333 
Knight of the Woful [sic] Countenance 
and the Squire of all Squires 

page 334 
[Omitted, following line 16] 


page 339 


We are tempted to make one more ex- 
tract, which shows the worthy Lieu- 
tenant in a situation of more imminent 
jeopardy than any other page of his log- 
book. (lines 22-25) 
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to be accommodated to their heart’s 
content. 


in baulking his curiosity. 


In casting our eye back over the ex- 
tracts we have made, we find they are 
almost entirely confined to the personal 
adventures, and travelling sketches of 
the author, and if these pages should 
meet his eye, he may complain that we 
have not done justice to his graver mat- 
ter, to the statistical & historical lore 
which he has accumulated in various 
parts of his work. We, therefore, before 
concluding would assure the reader, 
that he will find throughout these vol- 
umes abundance of judicious remark 
and valuable information, and in the 
latter part of the second volume are 
ample and interesting dissertations on 
the general state of Spain. All this, how- 
ever, is such matter as may be found in 
the pages of almost any sensible tourist, 
we have therefore preferred concerning 
ourselves with those features of work 
as are peculiar to the author, and calcu- 
lated as we think to give him a distinct 
and a popular reputation; and we think 
we cannot do him better service than to 
advise him, should he make another 
essay in authorship, to trouble himself 
very little with an attempt to be erudite, 
but to give us as amply and minutely as 
possible his own adventures, observa- 
tions and experiences, and not to fear 
being egotistical, for when he is most so, 
he is most entertaining, and, in fact, 
most instructive. We conclude in hearty 
good will toward the Lieutenant, hop- 
ing that he may continue his cruizes by 
land and water; that he may have as 
many adventures as Sinbad, as happy 
an exit out of them, that he may survive 
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to be accommodated a gusto — that is, 
to their heart’s content. (lines 39-40) 


page 341 
in baulking his curiosity as did Yorick 
when he left untold the delicate denoue- 


ment of the affair of the corking-pins. 
(lines 9-11) 


Before concluding, we would again 
intimate to the reader, that though our 
extracts have been confined to personal 
adventures and travelling sketches, yet 
these volumes are by no means deficient 
in grave and judicious remark, and val- 
uable information. The author has evi- 
dently tasked his erudition to inter- 
sperse his work with historical anecdote 
appertaining to the places visited; and 
in the latter part of the second volume 
there is an elaborate dissertation on the 
general state of Spain, containing much 
interesting and curious matter, the re- 
sult of his reading and his observations. 
The worthy Lieutenant doubtless re- 
gards these recondite passages, which 
have cost him the most pains, as the 
most important parts of his work, and 
those most likely to give it weight and 
value with the world. He may be sur- 
prised and disappointed, therefore, 
should these pages meet his eye, at find- 
ing these, his most learned labours, un- 
recorded; while those lighter sketches 
and narrations only are cited which he 
has probably considered almost too 
trivial and personal for publication. 
Nothing, however, is easier and more 
common than to fill a book of travels 
with erudite information, the after 
gleaning and gathering of the closet; 
while nothing is more difficult and rare 
than to sketch with truth and vivacity, 
and at the same time with the air of a 
gentleman, those familiar scenes of life, 
and those Ane and characters by the 
way-side, which place a country and its 
people immediately before our eyes, 
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to record them all in a book, and that 
we may have the gratification of read- 
ing it. 
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and make us the companions of the 
tourist. 

We are sure that the extracts we have 
furnished will show our young Ameri- 
can to possess this talent in no ordinary 
degree; and we think we can give him 
no better advice than, in any future 
work he may undertake, to let us have 
as much as possible of his personal ad- 
ventures, and of the scenes and charac- 
ters around him; assuring him, that 
when he is most egotistical he is most 
enter-[line 16 through end of page/page 
342] taining, and, in fact, most instruc- 
tive. He belongs to a roving and event- 
ful profession, likely to throw him into 
all kinds of circumstances and situa- 
tions, conduct him to every country and 
clime, and afford an almost unlimited 
scope for his talent at narration and 
description. We anticipate, therefore, 
further and still more copious extracts 
from our gay and shrewd Lieutenant's 
log-book. May he long continue his 
cruizes by land and water; may he have 
so many adventures as Sindbad — and 
as happy an exit out of them; may he 
survive to record them all in a book, and 
we to have the pleasure of reviewing it! 





Washington Irving and Gilbert Stuart Newton: 


A New-York Mirror Contribution Identified 


By ANDREW B. Myers 
Fordham University 


MONG THE numerous items of Irvingiana in the Berg Collection of 
The New York Public Library is a three-page manuscript of some three 
hundred words entitled “Newton the Painter.” Unmistakably in Washing- 
ton Irving’s autograph, it includes no date or place name, but is signed by 
him on the verso of the third leaf. 

Hitherto regarded as unpublished material, it had seemed to be a working 
sketch for a possible article on the young Canadian-born Newton (1794- 
1835), a short, uncompleted piece of literary journalism which his older 
friend “Geoffrey Crayon” never saw into print. Though it is undated, internal 
evidence indicates composition during the years 1834-1835 for it discusses 
explicitly the present uncertain medical condition of the promising if quixotic 
artist, whose mental breakdown in England during this period, with the 
further complication of tuberculosis, resulted in death on August 5 of the 
latter year, at the age of forty. 

A check of contemporary American periodicals for its possible undetected 
appearance reveals that this brief description was in fact published anony- 
mously but virtually unchanged, on the editorial page of the weekly literary 
periodical the New-York Mirror for March 21 1835. There it is just one of 
a series of unsigned commentaries, and nowhere in this or neighboring issues 
of that influential Manhattan magazine, edited then by George Pope Morris 
(1802-1864), is there any hint of Irving's authorship. 

The printed version is almost identical with the manuscript except for 
minor differences in punctuation and spelling, including several small edi- 
torial changes described in the notes here. The Mirror text reads: 


Newton, the painter. — Letters from England give an interesting account 
of our talented, but unfortunate countryman Gilbert Stuart Newton. His 
mental malady still continues, yet accompanied with circumstances that 
are calculated to soften the affliction of his friends. His hours and habits 
are perfectly regular, his deportment subdued and quiet. He is like one in 
a pleasant dream, and his amusements and de are all of an ele- 
gant nature. He has the range of a large garden for his recreation, where 


1 On Newton see, for example, Dictionary of National Biography xiv (1835) 368-69; George C. 
Groce and David H. Wallace eds The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of Artists in 
America (New Haven: Yale Univ Press 1957) 470; and Mantle Fielding’s Dictionary of American 
Painters, Sculptors and Engravers rev James F. Carr (New York: J. F. Carr 1965) 257, 500. 
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he walks early in the morning; and the rest of the day is devoted to read- 
ing, musick, and painting. He has made more than twenty sketches of 
original subjects, all of them good, and some of them equal to his very 
best things. They are from Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Sterne and the Bible, 
and some from fancies of his own; for instance, a child dressed like a sol- 
dier, marching through a garden and saluting the flowers as if they were 
officers. This, he says, he remembers doing himself, when a child. Leslie, 
his old friend and companion in art, visits him frequently, and they have 
long conversations together, in which Newton acquits himself as well as 
ever he did. What he says is not always the repetition of former thoughts, 
but he occasionally reasons well, when a new subject is presented to him. 
It is said that Dr. Southerland does not consider his case as altogether 
hopeless. In the meantime it is consoling to think, that the malady which 
thus separates him from the world, is not likely to deprive it entirely of 
the gifts and graces of his genius; and that while the exercise of his pencil 
beguiles the loneliness of his seclusion, it may still link him, in a delightful 
manner, with his friends and with the lovers of the fine arts.? 


Undoubtedly the manuscript version, crossed out here and interlined there, 
and seemingly written in some haste, was copy for this short though feeling 
salute to Irving’s ailing friend. The original had next to be edited for the 
printer, probably by Morris himself, since his principal assistants, Nathaniel 
P. Willis (1806-1867) and Theodore S. Fay (1807-1898), were then in Europe, 
sending back travel articles which regularly filled columns in the Mirror. 

Why Irving was ready to have this topical material appear without his 
famous name can only be guessed at, though perhaps limited size and transi- 
tory nature are the simple answers. At the same time it is not impossible, 
especially given his own rather diffident and gentlemanly nature, that Irving 
was sensitive about appearing to reveal confidences. It may well be that the 
problem of publication in this manner may be solved in the forthcoming 
publication of his letters, though of course, since the world of Knickerbocker 
literati was geographically so small, all arrangements between Irving and 
"General" Morris may have been oral? 


2 For assistance and permission to publish manuscript materials here, I am grateful to the 
Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of English and American Literature, The New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. The Mirror piece is on p 303 of the issue 
for Saturday, March 21 1835. The Newton manuscript, in ink and signed by WI in a slightly 
unusual scrawl, adds up after corrections and deletions to a final 302 words. One extra word is 
pencilled in by another hand, clarifying WI's “consoling.” The scattering of editorial changes 
includes "Shakspeare" for WI’s “Shakespeare,” and the reversal in print of the manuscript 
"Sterne, Goldsmith" in the same sentence. “Southerland” seems a typo for WY's “Sutherland.” 


3 Publication has begun, by the Univ of Wisconsin Press, under CEAA sponsorship, of The Com- 
plete Works of Washington Irving ed Henry A. Pochmann et al., in twenty-eight volumes. This 
scholarly edition of private papers and public works will include the Gilbert Stuart Newton 
manuscript among the others, and the letters will appear in four volumes, edited by Herbert 
Kleinfield and Ralph Aderman. 
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Certainly, were it permitted, the Mirror would have been delighted to 
print the name of Washington Irving. Since his return to this country in 
1832, after seventeen years abroad, he had been treated as a kind of national 
institution. And, just as certainly, no other native American could then have 
been called on for information about Stuart Newton, as he was generally 
styled, who would be likely to know more. Indeed, it was chiefly Irving who 
supplied the information about Newton which had recently been published 
in William Dunlap’s survey of our indigenous fine arts in The Arts of Design. 


The ties between Irving and Stuart Newton were close, and both were 
intimates of the painter Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. (1794-1859), whom 
Irving mentioned in his article. In fact, Leslie was probably the best source 
of Irving’s transatlantic information. When in England in 1818 the thirty-five- 
year-old Irving first met the nephew and namesake of the renowned Amer- 
ican portraitist Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), the Sketch Book (1819-1820) 
was still a-borning. Irving, always delighted with the company of artists, 
liked the vivacious young neophyte at once, despite what others considered 
Newton’s sophomoric streak, an impulsiveness that earned him from ac- 
quaintances the affectionate nickname of “Childe.” Thereafter the writer 
followed with special interest a career that included Newton’s genre and 
historical paintings, his portraits of Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, and Sydney 
Smith, and, in 1832, his election to the prestigious Royal Academy. The 
painter returned this friendship warmly, keeping regular contact with the 
peripatetic writer, and even doing Irving's portrait twice, in 1820 and in 
1831.5 

Indicative of their closeness are the following three quotations from un- 
published materials in collections of The New York Public Library? In a 


4 William Dunlap History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States 
2 vols (New York: Scott 1834) m 250, 302-06. The source here is chiefly a letter from WI to 
Dunlap, March 9 1834. 

5 Leslie’s letter to WI, from London, Dec 29 1834, must be the direct source for the Mirror 
piece. See Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections ed Tom Taylor 2 vols (London: Murray 
1860) n 222-224 for this, and m 226 for WI's reply of March 8 1835. On Newton’s portraits 
of WI see Pierre M. Irving The Life and Letters of Washington Irving 4 vols (New York: Putnam 
1862—1864) x 453, x 28-29, 460; and Stanley T. Williams The Life of Washington Irving 2 vols 
(New York: Oxford Univ Press 1935) 1 201, 213, 288. On the WlI-Leslie-Newton friendship. 
see Ben H. McClary, ed Washington Irving and the House of Murray (Knoxville: Univ of 
Tennessee Press 1969) Index, p 241. I doubt the homosexuality hint in p 14, n 17. 


6 The WI letter of April 13 1821 is in the Berg Collection, and the Newton letters of Oct 8 
1827 and Sept 21 1829 are in the Hellman Collection, Manuscripts and Archives Division, NYPL. 
On U. S. interest in Newton see, for example, The Diary of Philip Hone ed. Allan Nevins (New 
York: Dodd, Mead 1936) 119, and The Diary of William Dunlap ed Dorothy C. Barck 3 vols 
(New York: New-York Historical Society 1930) mr 776-79. The Mirror itself on Aug 23 1834, 
p 63, expressed concern about Newton, "We have sought in vain among our files of English 


5 


papers and periodicals for some notice of this gentleman's present state of health.’ 
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letter from Paris, April 13 1821, to the banker Charles Williams in London, 
Irving wrote, 


Iam delighted with Newtons success. I always said the boy had the stuff 
in him if it could only be worked out. He has now nothing to do but work 
like a beaver; study hard; keep to his eazel and avoid good company, and 
he may yet come to some good; to the great joy and infinite relief of his 
friends — you need not tell him I say so however — we must not turn his 
head by too great praise — 


Newton himself, writing from London on October 8 1827, to Irving in 
Madrid, in a letter primarily about his own part in passing on to publisher 
John Murray the manuscript for the English edition of Christopher Columbus 
(1828), included these personal remarks, 


I tore off and gave to Murray the page of corrections you sent me, but 
would it not be far better for you to be here in person to superintend the 
matter? Of course there is a mixed motive in this suggestion, and really 
I hope it may be necessary for you to come here, for it is so long since we 
have had any sort of communion that we are getting to be "better 
strangers” every day, and I find it quite puzzling to know where to begin 
to write all I want to say to you — 


And when, in the early fall of 1829, Irving, now Secretary to our embassy to 
the Court of St James’s, returned to London after years of absence on the 
continent, latterly in Spain, Newton in jocular mood wrote to their mutual 
friend Col Thomas Aspinwall (1786-1876), a longtime U. S. Consul in 
Britain, and another amateur literary agent for Irving, 


Sept 21 — 
My dear Colonel 


This is to let you know that Irving is here & that we hope as soon as 
you come to town you will come and dine with us — he has got possession 
of your bed but it will be easy to find another for you close by. 


Yours Ever 
G.S.N. 


In the Mirror, Irving’s description of Newton as “our countryman” may 
be a bit unexpected, for the painter was born and chose to live a subject of 
the crown. But as many North American readers then would know, he had 
spent his childhood and youth in the Boston area, before removing to Europe 
to pursue his career, and on a return visit to the United States in 1832 had 
married an American girl. In this special regard Irving’s letter of January 29 
1833 to Leslie in London includes, “Let me know how Childe Newton acts 
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the Benedict and how his charming little wife likes England." 7 Obviously, 
unless his friends and admirers in the United States, including Dunlap, were 
using "countryman" in a loose sense, they were ready unblushingly to natural- 
ize Stuart Newton, and thus add one more talent to the conspicuously tiny 
number of artists yet fostered in the States.* Newton himself, however, on 
his last visit to New York in 1832, had boasted loudly of his Englishness. 

The New-York Mirror, something of an Anglophile publication, must have 
printed Irving’s contribution on Newton in response to evinced local interest. 
Its more chauvinistic New York rival, the monthly Knickerbocker Magazine, 
ignored this foreign-born artist’s illness in a Chelsea asylum during 1834 and 
1835. In the same period Boston’s bellwether North American Review was 
silent on Newton’s plight, though Philadelphia’s American Quarterly Review, 
edited by nationalistic Robert Walsh (1784-1859), commented sympathe- 
tically on the painter’s unhappy circumstances. 

It was Gilbert Stuart Newton's fate soon to be forgotten by most contem- 
poraries, on both sides of the ocean, except for a few devoted friends. Even 
if, as recently as 1955, James T. Flexner could conclude that this lesser 
Romantic luminary had earned truly “a small niche in the history of art,” ° 
not much professional scrutiny has yet been given to the man or the trun- 
cated career. Irving’s brief Mirror commentary, here first identified, tells us 
a little more about the cosmopolitan writer, and in Newton’s case offers grist 
for some future art historian’s mill. 


7 See Leslie n 218. 

8 The American Quarterly Review 17 (March 1835) 169-70, included a reprinting of WI's 
letter of March 8 1834 in a review of Dunlap's History (see n 4, above) and Md hope for 
Newton's recovery. For mid-century U. S. interest in Newton see Henry Tuckerman Book of the 
Artists 2 vols (New York: Putnam 1867) 1 9-10, 65 on this “native artist.” 

® Among the limited 19th-century posthumous considerations of Newton are The Gentleman’s 
Magazine 4 n. s. (Oct 1835) 438-39, and Henry Murray The Gems of Stuart Newton, R. A. 
(London: Graves and Warmsley 1842) a collection of eleven engravings, with commentaries 
and a memoir. The Flexner quotation is from his Gilbert Stuart (New York: Knopf 1955) 169. 
The Mirror on Jan 9 1836, under “Biographical Sketches,” p 222, printed a brief two-paragraph 
obituary of Newton, having printed on Oct 6 1835, p 111, merely the single sentence “The 
death of poor Newton has been seriously felt by the authors and literati of his country.” 





The First Locomotive to Cross the Rocky Mountains: 
An Unidentified Sketch in the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
May 1839, by Washington Irving 


By Wayne R. Kime 
New College, University of Toronto 


N MAY 1868, Charles Augustus Davis received from Pierre M. Irving, a 
nephew of Washington Irving who was then engaged in completing 

a lengthy delegated biography of his uncle, an invitation to write his own 
reminiscences of the author for possible inclusion in the work. Davis (1795— 
1867), a New York City iron merchant, financier, and literary man whose 
acquaintance with Washington Irving began in 1832 and who at the time 
of Irving’s death in 1859 was among his closest friends,’ soon responded 
generously to this proposal. He wrote a memoir so rich in acute general 
observations, exemplary anecdotes, and quotations of letters received from 
his friend, that limitations of space alone prohibited Pierre M. Irving from 
including in The Life and Letters of Washington Irving more than a small 
fraction of the tribute.” The extant remainder of Davis’ letter thus comprises 
an assemblage of noteworthy but still unpublished material concerning his 
acquaintance with the amiable author.* One item in this fragmentary memoir 
is a brief report of Irving's delighted reaction to “The First Locomotive,” a 
burlesque history written by Davis and published in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine for April 1839, and of Irving’s thereupon writing a droll sequel 
to the hoax which appeared “by way of verification” in the following issue 
of the Knickerbocker. This incident is of particular interest because the 


1 A prominent citizen who was on terms of friendship with many of the dignitaries of his day, 
Davis has since been virtually forgotten. His civic and social activities are frequently men- 
tioned in The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851 ed Bayard Tuckerman, 2 vols (New York: 
Dodd, Mead 1889) passim. 

2 Pierre M. Irving The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 4 vols (New York: Putnam 
1862-1864) rv 114-17. The single item Pierre did select for publication was an anecdotal sum- 
mary of a few days Davis had spent during the summer of 1852 in company with Irving at 
Saratoga Springs, a fashionable watering place in upstate New York. 

3 Charles A. Davis to Pierre M. Irving, New York, June 1863. The manuscript, which is in the 
Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of English and American Literature, The New York 
Public Library, is quoted with permission. Unless otherwise noted, all subsequent quotations 
attributed to Davis are from this source. Pages 5 through 9 of the nineteen-page holograph 
letter are missing. Presumably the missing pages included the text that Pierre M. Irving pub- 
lished in the Life and. Letters (see note 2, above). 
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fanciful “verification” has not hitherto been convincingly identified as the 
work of Washington Irving.* 

Charles Augustus Davis first won modest fame as a prose writer through 
a series of thirty-one satirical letters he published in the New York Daily 
Advertiser between June 1833 and February 1834. Adopting the fictional 
personality of a shrewd but unlettered down-east Yankee named “Major 
Jack Downing,” and employing dialectal phraseology and wry homespun 
wit as the vehicles of his humor, Davis used these letters primarily to mock 
the foibles of President Andrew Jackson and his administration. The weekly 
letters of the bumptious “Major Downing” to “his Old Friend, Mr. Dwight" 5 
of the Daily Advertiser enjoyed such popularity among both the enemies 
and the adherents of Jackson that they were frequently reprinted in contem- 
porary newspapers from Massachusetts to Virginia. At least in local circles, 
however, the authorship of the Downing epistles was from the first a rather 
poorly kept secret. This was also true six years later when Davis published 
"The First Locomotive,” an "anonymous" work which together with the 
letters formed the basis for his continuing literary reputation. While neither 
the device of the vernacular narrator nor the method of topical satire in the 
Downing letters was to re-appear in "The First Locomotive," Davis did 
refer in the concluding number of the newspaper series to a character whose 
name, interests, and ill-fortune seem to foreshadow the hero of the later 
production. Here, illustrating the homily that malicious pranks often back- 
fire against their perpetrators, Major Downing cited the case of his "old 
neighbor Eliakum Doolittle, who work'd nigh upon a week diggin’ a wolf- 


4 Under the title "The First Locomotive Again" the work was reprinted with minor alterations 
in The Knickerbocker Sketch-Book (New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co 1845) 27-29. In his 
introduction to this miscellany, a selection of articles from recent volumes of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, of which he was editor, Lewis Gaylord Clark claimed that "The First Locomotive 
Again" was by Irving: “If "The First Locomotive’ had not possessed a rare order of merit, Mr. 
WASHINGTON IRVING would never have written the continuation of it, which follows it 
in the present volume" (p iii). The piece was not included in any subsequent collection of 
Irving’s works, however, and it went unmentioned in Pierre M. Irving’s Life and Letters — 
even though Daviss "The First Locomotive” was specifically mentioned in that work; see 
note 7, below. Stanley T. Williams and Mary Allen Edge listed the reprinted version of 
Irving's letter in A Bibliography of the Writings of Washington Irving (New York: Oxford 
Univ Press 1936), a thorough check list of works by or attributed to Irving (p 168); but they 
did not list the original version. Williams does not seem to have been convinced by Clark's 
attribution, for in his exhaustive Life of Washington Irving (2 vols New York: Oxford Univ 
Press; London: H. Milford 1935) he does not mention either the reprinted work or its original. 
5 Davis borrowed his pseudonym from Seba Smith (1792-1868), a Maine journalist who had 
published a series of “Downing” letters in 1830. Theodore Dwight (1764-1846), a staunch 
anti-Jacksonian, had edited the Daily Advertiser since 1817. When the Downing letters by 
Davis were published as a volume, Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downingville Militia, to his 
Old Friend, Mr. Dwight, of the New-York Daily Advertiser (New York: Harper 1834), Dwight 
wrote a preface to the work. 
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pit, and fixen a trap-fall on top on't, and just as he was baitin' on't, he slipped 
in himself." 5 Possibly the unwary Eliakum Doolittle was a relation of the 
Jabez Doolittle whose invention Davis was to describe in ^The First Loco- 
motive," and whose fate, as Pierre M. Irving observed in the Life and Letters, 
"the readers of the Knickerbocker Magazine will not easily forget." * 

"The First Locomotive" purported to be a "fragment of authentic history" 
written to perpetuate the memory of Jabez Doolittle, the "immortal progeni- 
tor" of that machine. “In the year 1808," the unnamed speaker of the piece 
recalled, while a passenger aboard the first steamboat ever to ascend the 
Hudson River from New York City, he happened to encounter Doolitle, an 
old acquaintance and an “ingenious worker in sheet-iron, tin, and wire." In 
the course of this voyage the inventor attentively studied the new vessel's 
steam engine for many hours, until he slyly announced to the speaker that 
he had "got a leetle notion on’t” — and added, but “in profound secresy, that 
if he didn't make a wagon go by steam . . . then he'd give up invention.” 
Fully five years after the day of that prediction, the speaker received by 
letter an urgent request from Doolittle to visit him at his home “nigh Walling- 
ford," in Connecticut. Hastening there, he learned upon arrival that the 
prophecy was at last fulfilled, and that he was now about to become the first 
outsider ever to set eyes on the completed "steam-wagon." Ushered into a 
long, dingy building, he caught sight of the masterpiece: “An unpainted, 
unpolished, unadorned, oven-shaped mass, of double-riveted sheet-iron, with 
cranks, and pipes, and trunnel-heads, and screws, and valves, all firmly braced 
on four strongly made travelling wheels.” Proudly the inventor confided that 
he had just successfully tested the steam “biiler,” boasting that if he chose, 
he could accelerate the "hull scrape" to a speed "only a leetle slower than 
chain lightin'" merely by connecting a single "trunnel-head" — which he 
pointed out — to the “main travelling wheel.” The only riddle not yet solved, 
he said, was of how to stop the locomotive once he had set it in motion. 
Then, continuing to shout his complicated explanations over the din of the 
pulsating machine, Doolittle clambered atop it in order to make a few minor 
adjustments. Thus suddenly left to himself, the speaker now stood oblivious 
to his host's stream of commentary, "amazed in contemplating the object." 
Gradually, however, an idea dawned in his mind and rose into a perverse 
desire: he must see the locomotive move off! At last, succumbing to irresisti- 
ble temptation, he "pulled the crank that twisted the connecting trunnel-head 


8 [Davis] Letters of J. Downing p 259. 
T P. M. Irving Life and Letters 1v 114. 
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into the travelling wheels” — and the machine crashed forward through the 
wall of the shed and into the world, rapidly picking up speed. As it roared 
away, the indefatigable Doolittle was still to be seen perched atop his con- 
trivance, “alternately screwing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod 
and crank-joints.” Since that day, however, neither he nor his invention was 
ever sighted again, “nigh Wallingford” or elsewhere. Nevertheless, the 
speaker concluded, no matter how freely “the incredulous may indulge their 
unbelief” in the veracity of this eye-witness narrative, “for myself, I never 
see a locomotive in full action, that I do not also see Jabez there, directing 
its course, as plainly as I see the immortal Clinton in every canal-boat, or the 
equally immortal Fulton in every steamboat.” * 

When Washington Irving first read this grotesque fabrication, Davis wrote 
in his 1868 letter to Pierre M. Irving, it “amused him very much": 


.. . but what amused him more, was that after he had in [the] succeed- 
ing number [of the Knickerbocker] attempted to elongate the story by 
way of verification, some astute and very accurate writer and "mouser 
after facts" announced that "after personal and laborious enquiry, no 
such man as ‘Doolittle’ ever lived at "Wallingford County’ — nor was 
there at the time designated a Locomomotive [sic] invented there. And 
that it [the story] was entirely untrue and fabulous." This was exceed- 
ingly amusing to him. "That is the evidence," he would say, "that a 
story, or fable, is well told. When a grave writer takes the trouble to 
refute it as a fact.."? 


Although the emphatic list of corrections by the outraged local historian was 
never published in the Knickerbocker, Irving’s extension of the original tale 
did appear, as Davis claimed, in the May 1839 issue of the magazine. In 
February of that year Irving had signed an agreement to write monthly con- 
tributions to the Knickerbocker in consideration of a $2000 annual fee; and 
in the March issue, adopting his famous nom de plume "Geoffrey Crayon," 
he had announced in a letter to the Editor his intention "to bestow [his] 
wisdom and tediousness upon the world"? in monthly installments. For 


8 Knickerbocker Magazine 13 (April 1839) 343—48. The article was signed "D." De Witt 
Clinton (1769-1828), American statesman, was the first promoter of the Erie Canal. When 
this extensive commercial waterway was completed in 1825, Clinton, then governor of New 
York, was conveyed by barge in triumphal progress along the canal from its western terminus 
at Lake Erie to New York City. Robert Fulton (1765-1815), American engineer and inventor, 
was the first man to achieve navigation by steam. In 1807 (not 1808, as Davis wrote), Fulton 
launched his steamboat, the “Clermont,” in the Hudson River; thereafter the boat made regu- 
lar passages between New York City and Albany. 

® To assure clarity I have slightly regularized Davis’ garbled punctuation. 

10 Knickerbocker Magazine 13 (March 1839) 206. 
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almost two years thereafter Irving regularly supplied contributions on a 
variety of topics," usually signing them either "Geoffrey Crayon” or with 
his own name. His “verification” of “The First Locomotive,” however, took 
the form of a letter to the Editor signed "Hiram Crackenthorpe, of St. Louis." 


Introducing this message from "Crackenthorpe," the Editor commented 
that the history of Jabez Doolittle in the preceding issue of the Knicker- 
bocker had prompted a heavy reader response. Taken together, he wrote, 
the communications received from various parts of the United States sug- 
gested that the missing inventor “has the gift of ubiquity, for he has been 
seen about the same time in a dozen different places and a dozen different 
manners, but always under full speed; a kind of Flying Dutchman on land." 
Hoping that "it may tend to set the Far West at ease on a matter that seems 
to have caused some consternation" there, the Editor now proposed to pub- 
lish one of these recent reports. The letter that followed appears below: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER 


SIR: In your last number, I read with great interest an article entitled 
“The First Locomotive.” It throws light upon an incident which has long 
been a theme of marvel in the Far West. You must know that I was one 
among the first band of trappers that crossed the Rocky Mountains. We 
had encamped one night on a ridge of the Black Hills, and were wrapped 
up in our blankets, in the midst of our first sleep, when we were roused 
by the man who stood sentinel, who cried out, ‘Wild fire, by P We 
started on our feet, and beheld a streak of fire coming across the prairies, 
for all the world like lightning, or a shooting star. We hardly had time 
to guess what it might be, when it came up, whizzing, and clanking, and 
making a tremendous racket, and we saw something huge and black, 
with wheels and traps of all kinds; and an odd-looking being on top of it, 
busy as they say the devil is in a gale of wind. In fact, some of our people 
thought it was the old gentleman himself, taking an airing in one of his 
infernal carriages; others thought it was the opening of one of the seals 
in the Revelations.!2 Some of the stoutest fellows fell on their knees, and 
began to pray; a Kentuckian plucked up courage enough to hail the 
infernal coachman as he passed, and ask whither he was driving; but the 
speed with which he whirled by, and the rattling of his machine, pre- 
vented our catching more than the last words: “Slam bang to etarnal 





11 These contributions are listed in W. R. Langfeld “Washington Irving — A Bibliography” 
Bulletin of The New York Public Library 36 (October 1932) 759-61. Irving contributed two 
acknowledged articles to the May 1839 issue of the Knickerbocker: “Sleepy Hollow” p 404-11; 
“The Birds of Spring” p 434-37. 

12 “And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I heard, as it were the voice of 
thunder. . . ." (Revelations 6:1). 
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smash!” 18 Tn five minutes more, he was across the prairies, beyond the 
Black Hill, and we saw him shooting, like a jack-a-lantern, over the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The next day we tracked his course. He had cut through a great drove 
of buffalo, some hundred or two of which lay cut up as though the 
butchers had been there; we heard of him afterward, driving through a 
village of Black Feet, and smashing the lodge of the chief, with all his 
family. Beyond the Rocky Mountains, we could hear nothing more of 
him; so that we concluded he had ended his brimstone career, by driv- _ 
ing into one of the craters that still smoke among the peaks. 

This circumstance, Sir, as I said, has caused much speculation in the 
Far West; but many set it down as a "trapper's story,” which is about 
equivalent to a traveller's tale; neither would the author of “Astoria” 
and "Bonnevilles Adventures" admit it into his works, though heaven 
knows he has not been over squeamish in such matters. The article in 
your last number, above alluded to, has now cleared up the matter, and 
henceforth I shall tell the story without fear of being hooted at. I make 
no doubt, Sir, this supposed infernal apparition was nothing more or less 
than Jabez Doolittle, with his Locomotive, on his way to Astoria. 


“Who knows, who knows what wastes 
He is now careering o'er?” 


as the song goes; perhaps scouring California; perhaps whizzing away to 
the North Pole. One thing is certain and satisfactory; he is the first per- 
son that ever crossed the Rocky Mountains on wheels; his transit shows 
that those mountains are traversable with carriages, and that it is per- 
fectly easy to have a rail-road to the Pacific. If such road should ever be 
constructed, I hope, in honor of the great projector who led the way, it 
may be called the “Doolittle Rail-road”; unless that name should have 
been given as characteristic, to some of the many railroads already in 
progress. 
Your humble servant, 
Ham CRACKENTHORPE, of St. Louis.14 


In his letter to Pierre M. Irving, Charles Augustus Davis remarked that 
Washington Irving at times dismissed his periodical labors for the Knicker- 
bocker as “only hammering over some ores which having years before been 
drawn up to the mouth of the mine had been left there by him as not worth 
smelting.” Davis added, however, that “some of these productions were very 
amusing and characteristic”; and to substantiate the claim, he related his 
account of “The First Locomotive,” Irving’s sequel to it, and the eventual 


18 This exclamation echoes a passage early in “The First Locomotive” wherein the speaker 
quotes a keelboatman's address to the Mississippi River upon first seeing a steamboat forge 
upstream: “ “Well done, old Massassippil May I be eternally smashed, if you ha'nt got your 
match at last " (p 344). 

14 Knickerbocker Magazine 13 (May 1839) 445-46. 
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response of the irate “mouser after facts." This implied estimate of the Crack- 
enthorpe letter as a performance "characteristic" of Irving was quite just, for 
the work does evidence some of the most notable features of the author's 
mind and art. Most obviously, perhaps, the bizarre sketch reveals a con- 
tinuing enthusiasm for burlesque history in the Irving who, thirty years 
before, had created in A History of New York the great Dutch anti-historian, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. Most pervasively, however, the letter reflects his 
more recent literary attention to the American West. The Western land- 
marks mentioned by Crackenthorpe, for example, which include St Louis, 
the Black Hills, the Rocky Mountains, Astoria, and California, are all promi- 
nent among those which Irving described at length in Astoria (1836) and 
The Adventures of Captain Bonneville (1837).5 Other features of the 
Crackenthorpe letter seem to recall these two popular writings somewhat 
more specifically and pointedly. First, like Crackenthorpe's pioneering band 
of trappers, a party of men whose journey westward from St Louis to the 
Pacific coast Irving details in Astoria actually was among the first such 
groups ever to cross the Rocky Mountains. Second, Captain Benjamin 
Bonneville, whose exploits Irving recounts in the work named after him, 
actually was the first man to prove that the Rocky Mountains "are traversa- 
ble with carriages” — a distinction which Crackenthorpe claims for Jabez 
Doolittle." Yet as if determined to offer hints as to the authorship of the 
Crackenthorpe letter but not content with such veiled allusions to the mate- 
rial of his own works as these, Irving even names the two publications in 
question. Commenting on the general unwillingness to believe the story of 
his vision in the Black Hills, Hiram Crackenthorpe wryly observes that even 
“the author of ‘Astoria’ and “Bonneville’s Adventures’ [would not] admit it 
into his work, though heaven knows he has not been over squeamish in such 
matters." With a sharp private irony, Irving here falsely accuses himself of 
unreliability as a historian of the West for supposedly giving credence to 
tales almost as outlandish as this one of his own. Finally, offering still another 
suggestion as to the authorship of the letter, he almost names one of his 


16 See, for example, Astoria; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains ed 
Edgeley W. Todd (Norman, Okla: Univ of Oklahoma Press 1964) 90-92 (Astoria), 132-36 
(St Louis), 241-42 (Rocky Mountains); The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A. 
... ed Edgeley W. Todd (Norman, Okla: Univ of Oklahoma Press 1961) p 36-39 (Black 
Hills), 286-89 (California). 

16 Under the command of Wilson Price Hunt (1783?P-1842), this party left St Louis on 
March 2 1811, and arrived at Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia River, on February 15 
1812. Irving’s account of their journey is in Astoria p 144—321. 


1% See Captain Bonneville p 16 and n 46. 
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major works of fiction, Tales of a Traveller (1824). Crackenthorpe remarks, 
in the same passage discussing the distrustful reaction to his unusual anec- 
dote, that “many set it down as a 'trapper's story,’ which is about equivalent 
to a travellers tale [italics mine]." 

Although the Crackenthorpe letter is the only known contribution to the 
Knickerbocker which Irving signed with a pseudonym other than “Geoffrey 
Crayon,” it nevertheless conforms to a distinct pattern among his offerings 
to the magazine. The great majority of his writings, which he signed either 
“Washington Irving” or “Geoffrey Crayon,” tended to be of usual article 
length, to discuss non-controversial topics, and to appear among the fea- 
tured articles of each issue. In contrast, the remainder of his contributions 
was comprised of short statements inspired by contemporary occurrences 
and published in the “Editor’s Table,” a miscellany of correspondence and 
comment which followed the main features. Of the three such items thus 
far identified as Irving’s, two were unsigned: the first, a stern warning to 
the United States to protect her interests in the Pacific Northwest from “the 
wily and grasping policy” of English commercial domination; the second, a 
mock-solemn report that Irish workers (variously, “paddies” and “Patlanders”) 
temporarily living near Tarrytown, New York, had been “grievously har- 
ried” by fiendish apparitions along the roads leading to “certain whisky 
establishments" in the vicinity. In the Crackenthorpe letter, as in the bold 
political monition and the patronizing remarks on the inebriated Irishmen, 
Irving departs from the restrained and conventional style of his acknowl- 
edged articles in the Knickerbocker, permitting himself certain freedoms of 
language and allusion: he indulges in a bit of mild profanity (“ ‘Wild fire, 
by ——l "), a racy vernacular exclamation ( ‘Slam bang to etarnal smash!’ ”), 
and a wink of impiety (Crackenthorpe compares the "infernal apparition" 
of Jabez Doolittle to “the opening of one of the seals in the Revelations"). 
Yet his determining consideration for adopting the whimsical pseudonym 
and literary personality of Hiram Crackenthorpe was doubtless not simply a 
politic concern to avoid imputations of indelicacy or offensiveness on the 
basis of these modestly liberated features of the letter. The hints of his 
authorship implanted throughout the piece show that he was hardly unwill- 
ing for it to be thought his own. Rather, Irving wrote in the guise of Cracken- 
thorpe simply because he wished to create as effective a sequel to "The First 


18 Knickerbocker Magazine 15 (March 1840) 260-61; (April 1840) 349-50. For a discussion 
of the former work in relation to Astoria and Captain Bonneville, see my article "Washington 
Irving and “The Empire of the West’: An Unacknowledged Review” Western American 
Literature 5 (Winter 1971) 277-85. 
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Locomotive” as he could. Indeed, the only respect in which the letter is 
truly uncharacteristic of all his other writings for the Knickerbocker is that 
he wrote it as a kind of follow-up to the work of another contributor to the 
magazine. 

Thus, while in style and theme the Crackenthorpe letter distinctly recalls 
some of Irving’s earlier writings and resembles his anonymous contemporary 
contributions to the Knickerbocker, the occasion of its composition renders 
it an anomaly in his later career. Similarly, as the sole known product of 
even a loose literary collaboration between Irving and Charles Augustus 
Davis, the work stands with “The First Locomotive” as a milestone in the 
long and cordial friendship of the two men. Regarded in itself, on the other 
hand, the letter constitutes a conjunction between two of Irving’s primary 
interests — his relish for burlesque history and his enthusiasm for the West 
as a topic for literary exploitation — and thereby occupies a unique position 
in the canon of his writings. Finally, the identification of the Crackenthorpe 
letter as a work of Washington Irving underlines the necessity of acknowl- 
edging his vivacity and versatility as a mature author. Three years after 
publishing in Astoria a predominantly sober and scrupulously accurate his- 
torical narrative, he wrote in this ebullient anecdote a comic reductio ad 
absurdum of the historian’s craft itself. 





Howells and the English: 
A Democrat Looks at English Civilization 


By Joser A. Dow.inc 
Lehigh University 


HEN William Dean Howells remarked in 1905 that “he had always 

been more or less busy bothering about England,” * he signalled his 
own recognition of the vital role England had played as a counterpoint in 
the development of his literary and political thought.? Certainly Howells’ 
early Anglophobia was useful in the creation of a national literature and in 
the struggle against romanticism, which George Lukács has called the “cen- 
tral problem of the nineteenth-century world-view and style.”* English 
authors afforded him ideal examples of competing “tendencies.” Indeed, the 
"realism war" affords a fine view of underlying ideological conflict, a fact 
noted by the more acute English commentators.* Furthermore, a closer look 
at Howells’ attitudes toward English literature and society reveals not only 
a lessening of Howells’ bitterness toward England,’ but his growing uneasi- 
ness with industrial America’s undemocratic and philistine propensities as 
well. 

Howells’ deep equalitarian ideals, which reflected the agrarian values of 
his youth,* could not tolerate England's aristocratic society and customs; and 
Howells objections to English literature frequently stem from this intellec- 
tual and emotional bias. His early antagonism towards the English was not, 
however, entirely due to his ingrained republicanism, but had other sources 


1 W, D. Howells London Films (New York: Harper 1906) 78 (hereafter abbreviated LF). 


2 Olov. W. Fryckstedt In Quest of America: A Study of Howells’ Early Development as a Novel- 
ist (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press 1958) 18. As John K. Reeves indicated, “Howells’ Anglo- 
phobia is wal known, but discussion of it often centers in the period around 1880” [John K. 
Reeves “The Limited Realism of Howells’ Their Wedding Journey” PMLA 76 (Dec 1962) 
617-28]. 

3 Georg Lukács Studies in European Realism (New York: Grosset 1964) 67. For Howells’ 
appreciation of the historical value of romanticism see Criticism and Fiction (New York: 
Harper 1892) 15 (hereafter abbreviated C&F). 

4 For example see the Saturday Review 72 (July 25 1891), 114-15. The critic complained 
that Howells evidently sensed an aristocrat behind each questioner of his literary promises. For 
a discussion of Howells’ reputation in England, see Joseph A. Dowling “W. D. Howells’ Lit- 
erary Reputation in England, 1882-1897” Dalhousie Review 45 (Autumn 1967) 277-88. 


5 For discussions of Howells’ Anglophobia, see Fryckstedt, 256-59; Van Wyck Brooks Howells: 
His Life and World (New York: Dutton 1959) 25, 50; Edwin H. Cady The Road to Realism: 
The Early Years, 1837-1885, of William Dean Howells (Syracuse Univ Press 1956) 94. 

6 B. A. Sokoloff “William Dean Howells and the Ohio Village: A Study in Environment and 
Art” American Quarterly 11 (Spring 1959) 58-75. 
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both tangible and intangible. Mid-Western Anglophobia shaped Howells’ 
feelings toward England and pride in his Welsh ancestry deepened his ani- 
mosity towards the Saeseneg.’ It was a similar atmosphere to that which 
prompted his friend Mark Twain's “object-lesson in democracy,” A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthurs Court. To these prejudices of nationality, 
Howells added the very real conflicts of the Civil War. In 1861 on his way 
to serve as Consul in Venice, he had stopped in England where he found 
the English attitude on the war so repellent that he declared, “I felt so bit- 
ter toward the English that I was glad to get out of England, where I was 
constantly insulted by the most brutal exultation of our national misfor- 
tune.” ® His later experience with Anthony Trollope reinforced Howells’ 
conviction of English indifference to outsiders. Trollope gave Howells no 
help in seeking a publisher for his Italian books and almost completely 
ignored Howells during his visit (LiL 193). His distaste for the Englishman 
abroad found voice in travel accounts and fiction. Howells sardonically com- 
mented, in Italian Journeys, on “that graceful superiority which endears 
their nation to the world, and makes the traveling Englishman a universal 
favorite. . . .” The Englishman in A Fearful Responsibility is seen by the 
Americans as “the final expression of the national genius, — the stupid con- 
tempt for the rights of others; the tacit denial of the rights of any people 
who are at English mercy; the assumption that the courtesies and decencies 
of life are for use exclusively towards Englishmen.” ° 

The influences which brought Howells’ conversion to realism have been 
discussed at length elsewhere and need not detain us here.'? Suffice it to 
point out that realism as a literary theory emerged from the same intellec- 
tual context as pragmatism. In both of these movements emphasis was 
placed upon the value of “ordinary” judgment." Realism, defined by Howells 


T Life in Letters of William Dean Howells ed Mildred Howells (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
1928) m 215 (hereafter abbreviated LiL). In a letter to T. S. Perry, Howells declared himself a 
“wild Welshman.” 

8 LiL x 47. For a discussion of the English and the Civil War, see Wilbur D. Jones “The British 
Conservatives and the American Civil War” American Historical Review 58 (April 1953) 
5277-43. 

9 Italian Journeys (New York: Hurd and Houghton 1867) 188. A Fearful Responsibility (Bos- 
ton: Osgood 1881) 100. Howells evidently cut some of his more pronounced anti-English state- 
ments from his manuscript for Their Wedding Journey. 


10 See Fryckstedt 63-64. 


11 Compare, for example, William James’ comment that “the finally victorious way of looking 
at things will be the most completely impressive way to the normal run of minds,” with Howells’ 
assertion that “The true standard of the arts is in every man’s power and an easy observation 
of the most common, sometimes of the meanest things, in nature will give the truest lights . . .” 
de We ee (New York: Longmans 1958) 36. Howells C&F 7. See discussion in Cady Road 
to Realism 149. 
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as “nothing more and nothing less than the truthful treatment of mate- 
rial...” (C&F 78), was progressive, scientific, and democratic. Tradition- 
alists on both sides of the Atlantic recognized in realism a reflection of social 
changes which they found increasingly disturbing. Howells’ attack upon 
England and certain English literary tendencies is, therefore, a reflection of 
the ideological struggle against a class society. Since England served as the 
aristocratic counterpoint to Howells’ democratic fiction, the realism war also 
shaped up as the surest “means of achieving a literature free from Anglo- 
philism.” In this ideological battle Howells very much resembles Marxist 
critics who in their desire to promote their own arguments often disparage 
valuable books. Thus the exchange between Howells and his English oppo- 
nents has the violent and irrational tone which often appears when a life- 
style is threatened. 

Howells was convinced that the eclectic and impressionistic — one might 
say amateurish — style of English critics contributed to the deterioration of 
English literature. American critics had, unfortunately, fallen “heir to the 
false theory and bad manners of the English school” (C&F 32), and unless 
converted to “scientific” criticism would exert as baleful an influence on 
American literature as English critics had exerted on their national litera- 
ture. Until the critic saw himself as a naturalist, he would continue to judge 
literature out of the biases and predilections of his social position. One must 
not, as the naturalist does not, look upon certain aspects of life as less impor- 
tant than others. “It is a measure of the same absurdity in his trampling on 
a poem, a novel, or an essay that does not please him as in a botanist grind- 
ing a plant underfoot because he does not find it pretty.” '* Regardless of 
the ambiguities of the analogy, Howells thought that criticism should be 
less a casual expression of the critic’s prejudices and more a way of under- 
standing the author’s meaning and purpose. Howells complained that the 
critic commonly has no principles, “but only an assortment of prepossessions 
for and against: and we grieve to say that this otherwise perfect character 
is sometimes uncandid to the verge of dishonesty.” !5 Too frequently the 


12 See, for example, Anon “The New School of American Fiction” Temple Bar Magazine 79 
(March 1884) 383-89, in which realism is categorized as a “literature of decay” and Hamilton 
Wright Mabie's comment that “modern realism . . . is . . . practical atheism applied to art" 
Andover Review 4 (Nov 1885) 417-29. 

18 See Alfred Kazin "Introduction" to Georg Lukács Studies in European Literature xii; Benja- 
min T. Spencer "The New Realism and a National Literature" PMLA 56 (1941) 1116-1132. 
14 C&F 30. See Sylvia Bowman “Introduction,” to Albert Mordell, ed Discovery of a Genius: 
William Dean Howells and Henry James (New York: Twayne 1961) 30-38. 

18 Harper’s 75 (June 1887) 156. 
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critic relies upon an unevaluated tradition. Criticism based upon realistic 
criteria would enable the critic to determine the “right” tendencies within 
that tradition and to aid in throwing off the dead hand of the past. For this 
reason Howells attacked some sacred cows of English literature although 
he pointed out the “right” tendencies in their work. Glorification of the 
“wrong” tradition had led to the decline of English literature from the high 
level of Jane Austen. “The art of fiction as Jane Austen knew it, declined 
from her through Scott, and Bulwer, and Dickens, and Charlotte Bronté, 
and Thackeray and even George Eliot, because the mania of romanticism 
had seized upon all Europe and these great writers could not escape the 
taint of their time" (CGF 74). English literature was now inferior to that 
of the rest of the world, including America. In fact, Howells stated in a 
paragraph that caused near apoplexy in England, Americans are far more 
sensitive to refinements than their “good kin beyond the seas, whose thumb- 
fingered apprehension requires something gross and palpable for its assur- 
ance of reality. . . .” When he declared further that the American “breathes 
a rarefied and nimble air full of shining possibilities and radiant promises 
which the fog-and-soot clogged lungs of those less-favored islanders struggle 
in vain to fill themselves with" (C&F 125-26), splutters of rage burst forth 
from British journals. 

The critical backwardness of English critics and readers had a deleterious 
effect upon literature due, as Howells would have it, to the sinister influence 
of a stratified society. A nation whose cultural leaders are bound by a class- 
ideology cannot do justice to literature which is concerned with the reality 
of society. They are automatically excluded from understanding the basic 
facts of American civilization. Undoubtedly, then, English critics found it 
impossible, except in certain cases, "to do justice to the American school of 
fiction . . . that is the American novelist's inherent if not instinctive percep- 
tion of reality." The American writer has an "interest in the meanest and 
noblest, through the mere virtue of their humanity." Because of their non- 
democratic society, English writers cannot comprehend American interests. 
English romance, therefore, Howells asseverated, ^wallows in sensation, and 
... [their] criticism flowers in the vulgarity of the Saturday Review." " It 
is against this background of literary realism and democratic ideals that 
Howells' judgment of individual English authors must be considered. 


16 See, for example: Literary World 44 ( Aug 14 1891) 108-09; National Observer 4 (July 12 
1890) 194-95, 6 (Sept 5 1891) 408-09; Saturday Review 72 (July 25 1891) 114-15. 


17 Harpers 81 (July 1890) 317-18. 
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Howells argued that there are two tendencies in English fiction: a com- 
mendable one represented by Defoe, Richardson, Goldsmith, Frances Bur- 
ney, and Maria Edgeworth, and a pernicious one represented by Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. The first group, according to Howells, “is the line- 
age of English fiction whose ideal is reality, whose prototype is nature." 5 
Its torchbearers in later fiction were Trollope, Hardy, and George Eliot. 

Austen, Trollope, Hardy, and Eliot, then, were the best novelists produced 
by the "poor islanders," and the greatest of these was Jane Austen. Once 
Howells had come to his appreciation of Austen in the late 1880s, his loyalty 
to the quiet Englishwoman never wavered and she remained to him the 
one supreme English novelist. In addition to brilliant craftsmanship, she 
had, despite her attachment to the status quo, a sense of the inherent nobility 
of the individual. Moral and spiritual superiority counted, not one's position 
in the social hierarchy.” The triumph of Elizabeth Bennet over Lady de 
Bourgh in Pride and. Prejudice protested against the tyranny of title and 
revealed "an indignant sense of the value of humanity as against the pre- 
tensions of rank, such as had not been felt in English fiction before. . . .” 
Austen exemplified Howells’ two major criteria for a novelist — realistic 
writing and a humane philosophy. As Howells put it, she asserted "The 
Rights of Man as unmistakably as the French Revolutionists whose volcanic 
activity was of the same compass of time as her literary industry" (HoF 1 
48-49). 

Anthony Trollope had given Howells a frosty reception, but this did not 
prejudice his opinion of Trollope's literary worth. Trollope was second only 
to Austen in the realistic tradition and if it had not been for his lack of 
humor he might have been greater. As Howells astutely commented, "You 
cannot be at perfect ease with a friend who does not joke [. . . and Trollope] 
jokes heavily or not at all” (MLP 247). Trollope was, Howells did concede, 
an accurate observer of society, and, despite his attempts to copy Thackeray, 
he painted a realistic picture of contemporary English manners. By not 
satirizing or moralizing but letting the facts speak for themselves, he, in 
Howells' estimation, added force to his moral lesson. Trollope himself had 
no quarrel with his society, and Howells was struck by what he termed the 


18 W. D. Howells Heroines of Fiction (New York: Harper 1901) 1 79 (abbreviated hereafter 
HoF). 

19 W. D. Howells My Literary Passions (New York: Harper 1895) 247 (abbreviated here- 
after MLP). Howells says in HoF 1, 38, “It remained for the greatest of the gifted women, who 
beyond any and all other novelists have fixed the character and behavior of Anglo-Saxon fiction, 
to assemble in her delightful talent all that was best in that of her sisters.” It is interesting to 
note that Georg Lukács admired as a true realist the royalist and Catholic Balzac. 
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“Asiatic” submissiveness of his characters. To further confound the more 
democratic and logical Howells, this acquiescence of Trollope and his char- 
acters to the status quo is combined with a complete critical freedom. 


Although Jane Austen remained first in Howells’ pantheon of English lit- 
erary immortals, George Eliot’s talent seemed to him “of wider and deeper 
reach than that delightful and delicate artist, and of a far more serious 
import.” ** Eliots primary appeal to Howells was her ethical emphasis, 
although in later years Howells found her ethical position too naive to be 
philosophically sound. Howells believed ethical conflict a central theme for 
fiction, but he rejected Eliot’s concentration upon individual responsibility 
and attacked her failure to consider the collective guilt of society.” In addi- 
tion, she allowed the ethical theme to dominate, a tendency which led to an 
over-intellectualization of the subject matter. As Howells asserted, “her 
learning over-weighted her knowledge; her conscience clogged her art” 
(HoF u 45). After The Mill on the Floss, these failings were less evident, 
and Howells maintained that she was a superior artist to both Dickens and 
Thackeray and had no hesitation in stating that she and Trollope “paint 
English manners with a fidelity simply inconceivable of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, and the problems they deal with are of an importance and interest 
surpassingly greater” (HoF m 94). 


Thomas Hardy, too, satisfied the realist criteria and Howells ardently read 
his work.” In fact, Hardy so captivated Howells that he would gladly have 
overlooked Hardy’s literary trickery “if only he [Hardy] will go on making 
his peasants talk, and his rather uncertain young ladies get in and out of love 
and serve themselves of every chance that fortune offers them of having 
their own way" (MLP 248). Hardy's excellence as a novelist, poet, and 
humorist lay in his fidelity to nature. No one, Howells states, with the possi- 
ble exception of Turgenev, gives one a stronger sense of the unity of man 
and nature. Of particular interest to Howells were Hardy's primitive English- 


20 David Cecil Early Victorian Novelists (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books 1948) 186: “Trol- 
lope is not only an admirable novelist . . . he was in himself a more typical Victorian than any 
of his famous contemporaries.” 

21 HoF m 44. See Fryckstedt, p 241—48 for a discussion of Eliot’s influence on Howells. “The 
life and character I have found portrayed there have appealed always to the consciousness of 
right and wrong implanted in me; and from no one has this appeal been stronger than from 
George Eliot" MLP 185. 

22 See Arnold Fox “Howells’ Doctrine of Complicity” Modern Language Quarterly 13 (March 
1952) 52-60. 

23 Hard also admired Howells. See Clara and Rudolf Kirk William Dean Howells (New York: 
American Book 1950) Ixxi and lix fn 141. 
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women, and Howells’ analysis of these types is provocative. In the lower- 
class heroines Howells saw the primitive Englishwoman who lived before 
the advent of Puritanism, and in the middle and upper-class heroines Howells 
discovered this same woman as she had grown into modern civilization with- 
out being touched by that tremendous force which moulded the “nature of 
the American great-great-grandnieces of that original Englishwoman.” How- 
ells did not necessarily admire the result, but he admitted the charm of the 
heroines and acknowledged “the ugliness and error and soul-sickness which 
Puritanism produced in building up our intensely personalized American 
conscience" (HoF m 179-80). Hardy's strength lay in psychological rather 
than sociological analysis and therefore he differed significantly from Trol- 
lope. “These masters are of the same sincerity and veracity; but Trollope 
reaches man through society, and Mr. Hardy finds him in nature.” * 

Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens represented the contrary tendency in fic- 
tion, which, in Howells’ eyes, was pernicious. Howells, aware that these men 
were literary titans, felt their influence dangerous because they inspired 
young writers into erroneous conceptions of literature. Howells considered 
it essential that their errors be exposed and their artistic failings emphasized. 
In the battle for realism no name could be sacred. 

Obviously, the most dangerous of these men was Scott, whose romantic 
novels had such a wide-spread appeal and had been imitated by so many 
weak and maudlin authors. Scott failed as a novelist, Howells believed, 
because he was unfamiliar with his subject matter. The earlier Scottish stories 
were his best, but the more he produced the poorer the results.” Thus The 
Bride of Lammermoor was one of Scott’s better novels because “. . . it has 
far more form than he commonly knew how to give them and, basing itself 
so largely as it does upon the facts known to him, it has a truth that the 
others seldom had” (HoF 1 96). Scott could not characterize women: this 
is, in Howells’ opinion, his most significant aesthetic weakness because he 
fashioned a one-dimensional world which appealed primarily to children. 
While one can blame some of Scott’s low literary standards on the age in 
which he lived, Howells argued that Scott’s own critical immaturity was 
partially responsible and gave impetus to the historical romances which 
have cluttered the literary scene since his time (HoF 1 109-10). 


24 HoF x 207; it, perhaps, should be noted here that Howells considered Jude the Obscure a 
great novel, saying of it “no greater book has been written in our time or any . . .” 209. 

25 MLP 41; HoF 1 103: “If he had not been driven to make quantity, what quality might he 
not have given us! If he had not had the burden of telling a story upon him, how much more 
he might have told us of life!" 
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But Howells’ critical analysis of the two great Victorians Dickens and 
Thackeray aroused the greatest storm in England and gave rise to bitter 
retaliation. In My Literary Passions Howells acknowledged his early appre- 
ciation of Dickens: “When I came to the novels of that masterful artist (as 
I must call him with a thousand reservations as to the times when he is not 
a master and not an artist), I did not fail to fall under his spell” (MLP 88). 
As the parenthetical statement suggested, Howells later found Dickens guilty 
of many literary errors, and summed up his disillusionment in the word 
“effectism,” a falsifying of a character’s emotions in order to produce a grand 
effect (C&F 69). Dickens, despite his mighty imagination and his attempts 
to refine his material in his later work, continued trying to get effects by 
tricks. His mistake, Howells argued, was due to the coarseness of the British 
critical sense which encouraged him in his worst habits, a constant use of a 
heavy hand and an undigested glut of material. Essentially, Dickens’ attitude 
was that of the stage and not of the novel. Although no one could deny 
Dickens’ great power and accomplishment, it was nevertheless true that “in 
his fiction there is never the open air, never the light of day, always the air 
of the theatre, always the light of the lamp.” In brief, Howells concluded, 
Dickens involved the reader in his own illusions that what he was writing 
about was really life (HoF 1 144, 154-55). 

Although Dickens’ work represents a violation of one important belief of 
Howells, namely the faithful presentation of material, it nevertheless exem- 
plifies the other corollary — a sympathy for ordinary humanity. Thus 
Howells could never condemn Dickens as he did other opponents of realism 
in literature. To him, Dickens was a more humane writer than Thackeray, 
since Dickens’ work ranges over the “whole breadth and depth of humanity 
itself." His novels are, therefore, elemental and deal with character affected 
by interests and passions rather than tastes and preferences. Dickens no- 
where made us feel superior to any fellow-creature through social accident. 
The only ground for superiority is our own moral superiority, if such exists. 
This philosophy, Howells asserted, makes Dickens good reading for a boy, 
because "his view of the world and society, though it is little philosophized, 
was instinctively sane and reasonable even when it was most impossible." 
Underlying all the mechanism of the characters, there is a sympathy with 
the lowly and oppressed, a refusal to celebrate the strong merely because 
they were strong, and "nothing that tells for wealth and against poverty." 
His criticisms of America's pseudo-equality notwithstanding, Dickens was 
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democratic, more so than any American novelist, and this characteristic 
would guarantee Dickens’ fame after many “a cunninger artificer in letters 
has passed into forgetfulness” (MLP 96-99). Years later, when the struggle 
over literary principles had abated, Howells found himself again reversing 
his literary judgment of Dickens. In a letter to F. A. Duneka, Howells com- 
mented that he and his daughter had been reading Great Expectations 
aloud, a work which amazed him in its meatiness, variety, and fullness. In 
fact, he declared, it “makes me ashamed of ever slighting Dickens in my 
opinions. We ought to have several lives . . . so as to correct the mistakes 
of one in another" (LiL u 378). 


The other great name of Victorian fiction, Thackeray, was also an early 
passion of Howells’. In fact, Howells had preferred Thackeray’s style to that 
of Dickens’. This attraction, Howells later admitted, was partially inspired 
by Thackeray’s snobbish appeal and his sentimentality. Thackeray’s indif- 
ference to titles, his seeming contempt for the world, enabled Howells to 
find solace for his own obscurity. “He had the effect of taking me into the 
great world, and making me a party to his splendid indifference to titles, 
and even to royalties; and I could not see that sham for sham he was unwit- 
tingly the greatest sham of them all” (MLP 181). 


Howells admitted that Thackeray’s art leaned in the right direction (that 
he was a realist by temperament) but argued that the values of his age 
prevented him from developing a literary realism. The most obvious viola- 
tion of the realist creed was Thackeray’s constant intrusion into the plot and 
his over-pointed moralizing. Paradoxically enough he was himself a victim 
of the mannerisms of the romanticist period whose survival in writers like 
Bulwer and Disraeli he could so effectively burlesque. Many of their failings 
were present in his work, the dawdling over scenes, the tendency to draw 
caricatures instead of characters, and the use of sentimentality instead of 
sentiment. Nevertheless, Howells agreed, Thackeray was a major talent and 
his characterization of women was a significant step forward in literary tech- 
nique. Despite his predilection for labeling characters to insure their proper 
identification, Thackeray tried to draw his men and women as individuals 
and not as symbols for good and evil. He was, as Howells put it, the “dis- 
coverer of the fallibility of angels. . . ." Even here, however, he hedged his 
own realism and “when he allowed the defects of their qualities to be seen 
he felt bound to color their qualities to a yet more heavenly hue, and so was 
in danger of undoing all the good of his discovery” (HoF 1 203). Thackeray 
then stands condemned by both of Howells’ criteria: he appealed to the 
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snob in man, and he failed to develop his instinctive realism. Unlike Dickens, 
there was no later reprieve for Thackeray. 

Just as Howells’ comments upon English literary figures had grown less 
bitter and aggressive after publication of Criticism and Fiction and the 
struggle for realism faded into history, his attitudes toward English civiliza- 
tion itself became more appreciative with his growing awareness of the com- 
plexity and depth of English tradition and his disappointment over certain 
aspects of republican America. His change, or at least the modification of 
his earlier attitude, is adequately portrayed in the travel books on England 
written after the turn of the century. From 1905 on Howells found more to 
praise in England than he had theretofore. In that year he wrote to Charles 
Eliot Norton deploring his ignorance of the history of the English and 
expressing amazement at their accomplishments. In fact, he felt that the 
United States came into being because as Englishmen we were able to 
stand up against the mother country. His closing sentence reveals how 
deeply the density of the English past impressed him: “The withered years 
of their tremendous past have enriched their present like the layers of fallen 
leaves in a forest” (LiL n 210-11). In the same year he published his first 
travel book on England, London Films, and he again commented upon this 
sense of tradition as it struck him when he saw the long list of London 
bishops inscribed in the wall of St Paul’s. It moved him to the realization of 
the “long, long youth of that still unaging England. . . .” More than any of 
the other symbols in that great church, this list "speaks . . . eloquently of 
the infrangible continuity, the unbroken greatness of England” (LF 89). 
The profusion of greatness which Howells discovered in England had the 
effect at times of sweeping him away, and making him feel the transiency 
of America: “before that swarming population . . . the great of our own 
history . . . must dwindle in number until our past seems as thinly popu- 
lated as our continent . . . in all-round greatness we have hardly the imagi- 
nation of her transcendence.” ** Howells repeated the theme of transcend- 
ency in his travel books, and it underlined his growing awareness of the 
richness of English culture. 

Even Howells’ ardent republicanism, which had made the English social 
system repugnant to him, underwent modification during his later years. In 
1886 he had unqualifiedly declared the American system superior and urged 
that the social hierarchy of England resulted in a spiritual abasement. The 


28 LF 122. See also Certain Delightful English Towns (New York and London: Harper 1906) 
55 (hereafter abbreviated CDET) and LF 187 for similar comments. 
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vital difference, he asserted, between “English and American things [is] 
. .. that though with us some people may look down upon their fellows, 
their fellows . . . do not look up.” ?' In 1905 he reluctantly admitted that 
the English system showed more consideration to the sensibilities, although 
he still believed that the social system in the United States nurtured self- 
respect. This is probably, he conjectured, the main difference between a 
democracy and an oligarchy (LF 25). In his next travel book he even 
granted that the class system of England “seems to work, and in simpler 
terms to work admirably. . . .” All of this must cause a “heart to which the 
idea of equality is dear. . . [to] shrink with withering doubts. . . .” Oligarchi- 
cal rule has, he sadly noted, outlasted republics and democracies, and 
Howells wondered “if these forms have not somehow fixed themselves as 
lastingly in his native as in his ancestral country" (CDET 20). Although 
Howells was offended by the hierarchical system, he, nevertheless, recog- 
nized the English loyalty to first families, and to the monarchy as the tie 
that bound English society together and from which flowed a number of 
other social and personal benefits. This identification by the ordinary Eng- 
lishman with these families who symbolized England gave everyone a sense 
of real participation in the life and honor of the nation. The reverence with 
which the nobility and royalty were regarded by their inferiors is, Howells 
ironically remarked, “wholly inconceivable to the natives of a country where 
there are only millionaires to revere.” ° Certainly he implied that the British 
aristocracy formed a better model for the ordinary citizen than the nouveau 
riche of America’s Gilded Age. In addition, each class recognized and 
respected the rights of other classes, which resulted in an unaggressive spirit 
of independence unknown elsewhere. “In England you feel that you can- 
not trespass upon the social demesne of the lowliest without being unmis- 
takably warned off the premises” (LF 85). Thus Howells realized, despite 
the rigid social and civic conformity, that “there has always been ample play 
for personal character." *® Concomitant with this sense of place and func- 
tion was the courtesy with which each class treated the other and the 
impeccable manners of the upper class toward its inferiors. American society, 
on the other hand, Howells complained, exhibited little love between rich 


27 Harper's 73 (Sept 1888) 643. 

28 Seven English Cities (New York and London: Harper 1909) 165 (hereafter abbreviated 
SEC). 

29 CDET 100, LF 83. It is interesting to note that Howells commented upon this characteristic 
when discussing Trollope, but did not at that time analyze the phenomenon so closely. See 
above, p 256. 
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and poor and “our classes can be frankly brutal with one another, as they 
never seem in England.” *? This easy relationship between the classes, which 
made British political life seem like a family discussion, enabled the British 
to accept "socialism" without much difficulty. Howells, himself deeply inter- 
ested in socialism, was surprised and delighted by the decision of the Lon- 
don County Council to assume management of the Thames steamers.** An 
ironic aspect of Howells' investigation into British political attitudes was the 
discovery of the growing disaffection of liberal Englishmen with the United 
States and the increased favor with which the more conservative members of 
British society regarded the American experiment. Liberal thinkers were 
disillusioned with the lack of economic equality in America and the develop- 
ment of a plutocratic government. They also criticized America's belligerent 
attitude and imperialistic actions. All of this, Howells wryly commented, left 
him more at home in upper-class circles than with those whose ideas he 
closely shared. In addition, he was ashamed to note that the English had 
granted far greater political rights to women than had America. In fact, he 
complained that the position of women in America specifically violated the 
cause for which America had fought the revolution, namely, taxation with- 
out representation. Nevertheless, the life of women in England was otherwise 
much inferior and Howells commented, “I am not going to sentimentalize 
her lot in England. . . . In the lower and lowest its hardship is attested by 
the stunted stature, and the stunted figure of the ordinary English lower- 
class woman" (LF 127). 

Despite Howells’ admission that the English political system tended to 
provide more protection for the individual, he remained convinced that the 
social inequality of England was as morally reprehensible as American eco- 
nomic inequality. In fact, at one point he attempted to justify the acknowl- 
edged corruption of American politics by arguing that at least the Americans 
were picking their own pockets (SEC 164). He was also persuaded that the 
promise of America would be kept despite contemporary disillusionment. 
Expressing a Whitmanesque faith, Howells declared that although the Eng- 
lish system is more logical it is not so reasonable. The English have, after 
all, seen nothing but inequality and the rule of the few and it is difficult for 


30 LF 86. See George Arms “The Social Criticism of William Dean Howells” (unpublished 
dissertation: New York Univ 1939) for discussion of Howells’ social views. 

31 CDET 228-29. He also praises the municipally owned tram line. For Howells “socialism,” 
see Arms “The Social Criticism of William Dean Howells.” 

82 SEC 199-200. Henry Pelling, in his interesting study America and the British Left: From 
Bright to Bevan (London: Black 1956), shows that the liberal forces in England were becom- 
ing more critical of the United States from the late 1880s. 
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the Americans to prove that they see in the future equality and the rule of 
the many. “Yet our vision is doubtless prophetic,” Howells continues, “what- 
ever obliquities our frequent astigmatism may impart to it. Meantime, in 
its ampler range there is room for the play of any misgiving short of denial; 
but the English cannot doubt the justice of what they have seen without 
forming an eccentric relation to the actual fact.” ** Even the extremely high 
level of manners and courtesy which pleased Howells in England. could not 
convince him that even here American spontaneity and quickness was not 
preferable to the stultification that seemed to come from the complexities 
of an aristocratic social system. For instance, he relished his meetings with 
Irishmen and Scotsmen while in England as he found them more like Ameri- 
cans in their quickness of apprehension. “When one passes the Scottish 
border, there is so much lift that, on returning one sinks back into the 
embrace of the English temperament, with a sigh for the comfort of its soft 
unhurried expectation that there is really something in what you say which 
will clear by-and-by” (SEC 172). That Howells never fully overcame his 
democratic and republican prejudices against England is further evidenced 
in his use of the scornful expression “Saeseneg” in one of his travel books and 
his objection to the “cloying loyalty which makes sojourn in England afflic- 
tive to the republican spirit” (SEC 183). 

It is evident, however, that, despite a continued prejudice, Howells’ atti- 
tude toward the English had moved from a deep resentment of England to 
a more sophisticated appreciation of the depth and continuity of English 
life and culture?* He became aware of the deep hold England had on 
people whose ancestry was British. “His English ancestors who really were 
once there stir within him, and his American forefathers, who were nourished 
on the history and literature of England, and were therefore intellectually 
English, join forces in creating an English consciousness in him” (CDET 1). 
Or, as he commented later in the same work while ruminating on the fact 
that England is so much a part of the American tradition that it seems more 
like home than home, “the charm [of England] lies waiting for us, to seize 
and hold us fast with ties running to the inmost and furthermost of our 


33 SEC 200-01. Cady The Realist at War 50 comments on the comparison of Howells and 
Whitman by John Burroughs. Cady states that Burroughs was “apparently oblivious to the 
entire metaphysical disparity between the transcendental context of Whitman’s and the agnostic 
context of Howells’ phrases.” While this may be true it could be argued that the democratic 
myths were so deeply engrained in Howells that they transcended his agnostic attitude. 

34 Jt would be added here that by 1916 Howells was praising England as leading the fight for 
the freedom of the world; he refused to admit that it was possible for Allied soldiers to damage 
works of art. See LiL n 345-46. 
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being” (CDET 223). In many ways Howells’ reactions to England are symp- 
tomatic of the maturation of American culture and the concomitant loss of 
innocence which occurred after the Civil War. Never again could Americans 
assume so easily and naturally the absolute superiority of their culture and 
never again would their dream of a national mission appear so clear and 
simple. 
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Acr I 
Scene 1 


A street in Bay Slope, a mining town in the Keynote State, a decade or 
so after the Civil War. It is Hallowe'en. Outside of a saloon bearing the 
sign, "The Coal Miner's Friend . . . John O'Garrah, Proprietor.” It is a 
two-story house, painted red, gable end to the street. A few steps extend- 
ing across the whole width of the saloon reach the door from the dirt 
street. To the left of the saloon, connected with it, is a larger building, 
“The Miners Liberty Hall.” Red, white and blue posters with green 
Irish flags, are pasted on it. They announce that Sheehan's Shenanigans 
will play there that evening, admission 25 cents. To the right of the saloon 
is a cross-street. Closing its vista is a wooded hill. On the hill, facing 
the town, is a beautiful house. Wild, dark mountains tower behind it, 
and all around. A considerable number of coal miners are lounging on 
and about the saloon steps and by the front of Liberty Hall. They speak. 


Byam (a miner). Are you goin’ to the show tonight, McGallon? 


McGallon. And how can I do that unless I go naked like a savage? I’ve not a rag I 
can pawn and be clothed at all. 


Byam. Nor you, Dineen? 


Dineen. Would I be sittin’ on the dry side of a saloon door this blessed afternoon 
if I had the price of the show tonight? 


McGallon. Not you. 


Bolan. I don’t know how they expect to fill the hall and the times that bad, a man 
cant buy a drink for the good of his soul. 


Byam. Still and all, I've heard they'll be a powerful gatherin’ of people here the 
night. You know, there's not only Bay Slope here, but all the other cabins and 
patches from this to the butt of the valley. Theres many a man's got twenty-five 
cents of money sewed up in an old coat and hidden away. 


McGallon. If he has, he's not a true coal miner, 'Tis a twelvemonth come and gone 
since I put the point of a pick into the black coal, whether breast, floor or ceiling. 
There's no work for a union man. 


Rourke. By the glory of God and His Blessed Mother, if I had a quarter I'd go to 
the show this night if me children starved tomorrow, for me heart is sick for a song 
of the Old Dart and to see the pictures they show. God's curse on the day I left the 
green valleys of home to cross the salt seas for gold. And toil in a dungeon of stone. 
And starve among strangers in a strange land. 


Bolan. "Tis all come from the time a year back when Gordon L. Thorne got all the 
mines and we had to sell our labor at his price, and we struck, and he beat us and 
broke the union. 


Egan. You speak truth. He's in the big city now, I’ve heard tell. Not in the house 
on the hill (pointing) up there. 
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Thomas MacAuliffe (coming out of the saloon and speaking ironically). God bless 
the work! 


McGallon. "Tis easy for the likes of you, Thomas MacAuliffe, to mock the misery 
you never felt. 


MacAuliffe. Tve felt it all. l'm a miner, too, and I can't get work. 


McGallon. And who wants work when he can get money without it? How dare you 
come among us with the rum-reekin’ stink of your daylight carousin’ breathin’ out 
of your gob and put your derogatory sneer on men blasted by the agony of wantl 
How do you get your money? 


MacAuliffe. Y know the man who makes it. No man will starve me while I can 
shove the queer. The worst you can get is jail for counterfeit and no man starves in 
jail. I fight for me own hand. Not like you. . . 


McGallon. And how can we fight and the union gone? 


MacAuliffe. Even with the union blown to tatters, there's them in these hills that 
know how to fight for the workin’ man. And they are fightin’ . . . do you know 
them, eh? .. . the moonlight boys that swear by Captain Rock and Captain Right, 
eh? . . . The Slungshot Boys (dead silence). You're quiet. Sure, your hearts are 
as white and dry as a bit of bread. (Three strange men in rough clothes and carry- 
ing cudgels, come in from the left. They stop to listen.) "Tis proud I'd be to join 
them same Slungshot Boys and kick the brains out of the bosses, and so should 
youse . . . for here we are in free America, the damnedest set of pitiful slaves that 
ever crept in step to the chinkle of a chain . . . the slaves of Gordon L. Thorne and 
his Coal and Iron Company. . .. 


Dineen. God damn his soul to the pit of helll . . . He's taken the bread of every 
union man... 'twould wring your heart to murder, Thomas MacAuliffe, to see 
the little ones hungry and they weeping with the empty pain in the small, wee 
stomachs on them. . . . 


MacAuliffe. There's agony's end but a mile away at the end of a bullet in that 
house (pointing) where Thorne sits this minute. . . . 


McNeal. You're mad, man, dear, Thorne’s in the big city. 


MacAuliffe. He was, but he's back these last three days. I've been watching him 
through this glass (shows a telescope) in O'Garrah's back room. Take it and look! 


McGallon (doing so). Be the blood of the cross, he's right. There's the ould tad 
sittin’ before his great house and his eyes dark with the broodin' of death in them 
and his jowls hanging down like the cheeks of a bloodhound. The wonders of 
God be praised! (lowering the glass). What kind of glass do they put into a thing 
like this to pull the world into your eye? Don't tell Jack O'Garrah, or he'll be 
makin' his bottles out of it and sellin' us pints for quarts by the deceit of our sight. 
Are they costly things, indeed? 


Byam. That would be a dollar, I think, if a man were to buy it. Let me see! (Takes 
glass.) Sure, I see him plain. If the eye of God sees him like this, "tis a wonder 
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past explaining how he's let live at all. "Tis a wonderful engine. What a priceless 
gift it would be to a man with lice or fleas on him, maybe. 


MacAuliffe (snatching glass). "Tis the great louse of the world you're lookin’ at 
now, and not a man of youse game to crack him. And the flea you've not seen but 
he's there, too, and he's been there these three days. 


Bolan. And who might that be? 


MacAuliffe. His hell and damnation thunderin’ Grace, the Archbishop of this 
diocese, ould Willie Vance, his slitherin’, slootherin’ self, snuggled up, snout by 
muzzle, with the blackest, Pope hatin’ Presbyterian, conventicle-sneakin’ lug that 
ever slunk out of the fag end of County Down. . 


Bolan. TIl not believe that, Thomas MacAuliffe. Not a Catholic bishop! 


MacAuliffe. There's only two religions in the world, me proud boyo, and that's 
rich and poor. Didn't ould Vance get up in his pulpit and damn the lot of youse 
to the hobs of hell when you struck for your rights in the big strike last year? And 
you all Catholic men? Wasn't he with Thorne, the Protestant? 


Egan. Ay, that's truth. .. . 


MacAuliffe. 1£ it was me and my house sorrowful with the moan of the little ones 
without a crust in their bellies, Fd slip "p there (points) in the dark LE and 
shoot him to hell where he came from . . . and Thorne with him. . 


One Stranger. I am a stranger in this town, and I've come here but ney this 
hour, but you look to me like a man would say more than hed do. . 


MacAuliffe (angrily). And if I said I'd put the knuckles of me fist into your 
face.... 


Stranger. You'd still be safe in speech. 


(MacAuliffe knocks him down. Goes to trample on him. One of the other 
two strangers fells MacAuliffe with his cudgel. MacAuliffe draws a gun. 
The third stranger holds back his companion’s club and steps between 
him and MacAuliffe. From the right come six members of the D & O 
Police, led by their Chief, Ira Blodgett. They stand glaring in sinister 
silence. The miners face them.) 


Blodgett (suddenly barking the words). Get the hell out of here! Go on! Drag 
your satchels! 
(The miners sullenly edge away to the left. The police silently stalk 
them, club in hand. All miners, including the strangers, go, but Mac- 
Auliffe. Blodgett confronts him.) 


MacAuliffe (hand in breast, inside pocket). Well, Blodgett? 


Blodgett (snarling). MacAuliffe, I don’t like your face. You look like a Slungshot. 
(No answer) Come on! I've got a gun. Make your play! (No answer) You'd rather 
put it in my back, eh? Well, try it now! 
(He passes MacAuliffe and walks toward left. MacAuliffe draws his gun 
and aims it at Blodgett. Then, he puts it away and laughs.) 
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MacAuliffe. You poor simple fooll 
(He turns down the street to the right of the saloon.) 


Scene 2 


A terrace outside the home of Gordon L. Thorne. At either side is a wing 
of the house. A low, open balustrade edges the terrace. Where the ter- 
race reaches the wings of the house, stairs descend from it, left and right, 
to the unseen garden below. Across the valley, a range of forested moun- 
tains darkly lower over the house. On some slopes are coal breakers and 
other mine buildings. Garden chairs and tables are on the terrace. At a 
table sits Thorne. His back is half turned to the mountains. His hands 
are clasped before him on the table. He is brooding. Through the twi- 
light the figure of Death approaches Thorne from behind: a shrouded 
figure topped by a skull and leaning on a scythe. Sensing the slow and 
soundless approach, Thorne looks up. Then he sits rigid with terror. 


Thorne. Who is it? (No answer) Who is it? (Death keeps adancing.) Is that you, 
Terry? Is that you, Willie? 


Death. Bool 


Thorne (jumping up). Take those blasted rags off youl Do you hear me? (He 
tears the shroud off, revealing two little boys, one on the other's shoulders.) Didn't 
I tell you this morning that I wanted none of that Hallowe’en mummery around 
this house? (Top boy jumps down.) To come stealing along in the gray light into 
a man's mind with those hollow eyes. . . . 


Terry. But, da.... 


Thorne (sharply to him). Don't call me "da." Haven't I told you again and again 
not to speak like some flannel-mouthed Irish Mick of a brat with the punk of the 
bog hole still crusting the slots between his hammer toes? 


Willie. But nurse said... . 
Thorne. Nurse be damned. Go into the house. And leave that trash in the stable. 
Get on! Get to bed! 
(He watches them go, the smaller one beginning to whimper. Nurse 
comes from the right to follow them.) 


Thorne. Ah, Monica! Don’t you think the children could be doing something 
better than cutting their throats with scythes? Even on Hallowe'en? 


Monica. Yis, Mr Thorne! 


Thorne. I agree with you. And that doesn’t mean to supply them with axes 
instead. Put them to bed! And when Mr Andrew Dunbar the detective and Father 
O'Fallon, the priest, come, send them along without announcing them. 


(As she goes, Archbishop Vance comes from the house.) 


Thorne. Ah, Archbishop Vance! I was just going to your room to talk with you. 
'm glad I met you here. 
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Vance. So am I, Gordon. I was dreaming in the dusk. I love this spot. Even your 
hideous mine buildings over there cannot defile it utterly for me. Ah, when I 
think that in a few minutes I must leave this blessed solitude and go back to the 
city with all the tangled affairs of the diocese to unravel, and a cathedral to 
build ... the flesh is indeed weak, Gordon. 


Thorne. I hope that we have made you happy here for these few days, Your 
Grace. 


Vance. It has been like gaining Heaven without death. 


"Thorne. Death! What put that hiss between your teeth, Your Grace? Death on 
this night of death . . . Hallowe'en! 


Vance. I am sorry, Gordon, but I do not understand. Surely, you are not afraid 
of death. And Halloween is the Feast of All Souls. 


Thorne. That’s the religion of it, I suppose. It may be so to you. Your father was 
an Englishman. But I am Irish and my father’s blood creeps pagan in my heart 
tonight, all cold and curdled for fear of the power of death. The Irish dark is not 
an empty void but peopled with hell and terror and the dead walk in it on 
Hallowe'en, the festival night of the dead, when death has power over life. The 
earth is an open grave and I can smell hell an inch below the grass roots. . . . 


Vance. Pooh! You smell the sulphur water of your mines, my son. No, there is 
something more than that to it. I have been watching you all day. Why are you 
so worried? 


Thorne. Because of what I have to say to you. 
Vance. Yes? 


Thorne. Your Grace must have felt from the first that I did not invite you here 
purely for your company. 


Vance. I was fool enough to hope so . . . not fool enough to think so. 


Thorne. And you were quite right. There are two men coming here tonight. I 
want you to meet them. It is now a few minutes to seven. At seven, Mr Andrew 
Dunbar will be here. . . . 


Vance. 'The detective? i 

Thorne. Yes. I want you to hear his report. He has been working for me. 
Vance. What has he been doing? 

Thorne. He has been watching the miners. 

Vance. But you have completely broken the big strike. 

Thorne. With your help... 

Vance. You have destroyed the miners’ union. . . . 


Thorne. With your help. But they are resisting me stil. My foremen and my 
bosses are being beaten and driven away. My mine buildings are being burned. 
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There is some secret society among them that rules by terror and gives them 
courage to fight me. I must find them. I must crush them. Or they will destroy 
my plan.... - 


Vance. And what is your plan? 


Thorne. To be king of these mountains, and after that who knows how far. . . . 
Listen, bishop! I was born in these shadowy valleys. They are my blood and bone. 
I worked here as a boy. I dreamt the vision of my life here. I studied law to put a 
weapon in my hand. I served the great coal companies in court. And I became 
President of the D. & O. Railroad and the D. & O. Coal and Iron Company. Then 
the great golden trophy of the world shone before me but I could not put my 
hand upon it. For those Irish blackguards who live down there and work in my 
mines thwarted my hope by the power of their union. They bled the gold out of 
my heart for more wages every year. I could not break them. Why? Because 
every mine owner fought for himself against everyone else. Then it all flashed 
upon me bright as the eye of God ... Union . . . Union like the miners . . . 
Union against union! And I got British gold and gold from Wall Street and I 
bound the single-handed cutthroats into one body of strength and their strength 
was in my hand. Then I blazed into the bloody miners’ union. Down with wages! 
They struck work. And I struck them. And I went to you... 


Vance. Yes... yes... 


Thorne. And you hurled the fire of Heaven on them. We fought together. And I 
smashed the strike. And I will smash this underground revolt. There shall be no 
king but Thorne in these mountains. Not a lump of coal mined or carried except 
by me . . . for I control the votes of the railroads that own nearly all the coal 
lands.... 


Vance. And Wall Street controls you. 
Thorne. No one controls me. No one controls me. 


Vance. They do not own your vote when they have given you the money to buy 
out competitors and bribe legislators to pass your bogus charters? They do not 
control you and your coal trust? 


Thorne. Coal trust! It is a trust from God. A stable price for coal . . . no slag... 
good shiny lumps . . . work for all... charity for the poor. : 


Vance. And for you? 


Thorne. The crown of the world. I see it all before me. And I must catch this 
crown or die howling, for there is a fury in me that cannot bide the rein of any- 
thing in life . . . even of love . . . and the bridle of God Himself is bitter in my 
mouth. ... 


Vance. Then pray that time may sweeten it. Where is God in all this babble of 
crowns? Do you take me for an instrument of your ambition? I am no toy of 
yours and your coal trust. I see souls in all this and nothing else. In the big strike 
these miners were wrong. They rebelled against their state of life instead of seek- 
ing their salvation in it. They destroyed property which is not man's but God's. 
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They took life. I preached against them and I condemned them and I do so still, 
but in love and in Christ crucified. Their souls are my care . . . all, all my sheep 
... and I must herd them home, for I am a shepherd of souls for Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. That is what found me by your side. 


Thorne. Will I find you there tonight? 


Vance. That depends on what I hear from Dunbar. Who is the other man I am 
to meet? 


Thorne. A young pup of a priest from this parish. He backs these bloody miners 
to my teeth. His name's O'Fallon. 


Vance. I have heard complaints about this man from his pastor. 


Thorne. He makes the mistake (Dunbar comes in.) . . . Ah, Dunbar! (then to 
Vance) I want you to speak to O'Fallon. (Vance nods.) This is Archbishop Vance. 
Dunbar, what is the matter with you? Why can't you drag me out these skulking 
Irish skull crackers and shoulder strikers who are wrecking my business? What 
have you done with your time and my money? 


Dunbar. Mr Thorne, your money has been well spent. 


Thorne. Yes, by you. Your rummy nose tells me that. But not by me. I've paid you 
a hundred thousand dollars for two hundred detectives . . . seven dollars a day 
and their laundry, too. You've had them settled all over the coal country and not 
a scrap of evidence have you turned up in two years that I could hang a dog on 
if the judge was my brother-in-law by shotgun marriage. 


Dunbar. Well, have your way, then. It makes no difference, now. 
Thorne. What? 


Dunbar. Not a bit! Because, tonight, I am bringing a man here who has just what 
you want. His name is Thomas McTyge, an Irishman just a few years out from the 
old country and he'll tell you a story that will curl your hair. 


Thorne. If it’s a continuation of your cock-and-bull story (O'Fallon comes in.) 
... Oh, this is excellent. Good evening Father O'Fallon. This is Archbishop Vance, 
your spiritual superior. 

Vance (tactfully). Only in rank, I hope. 


O'Fallon. Your Grace, I did not expect this honor. It disconcerts me. I accepted 
Mr Thorne's invitation only because it gave me a chance to demand that he stop 
beating and butchering his conquered slaves. 


Thorne. O'Fallon, I have brought you here in the presence of your Archbishop 
to see if we cannot reach an understanding. 


O'Fallon. 'That is not your function. My business in life is not to reach an under- 
standing with you but to bring you the flaming law of God: "Thou shalt not steall 
. .. Thou shalt not kill!" 


Thorne. Killl 
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O'Fallon. There are men, women and children, dead and rotten under the greasy 
mud of the coal patches this night that you murdered as truly as if you had ripped 
their hearts out with those cold claws (pointing) dangling under your cuff. And 
their blood sticks to your soul. ... 


Thorne. Why, you foul-mouthed, ranting little colliery brat. . . . 


Vance. No, no. He does not understand. You do not understand, Father. Those 
miners revolted against their state of life. 


O'Fallon. So did the men who founded this country. Have you ever seen a coal 


miner, Your Grace? 
Vance. Why, no, I have not . . . certainly not. 


O'Fallon. Yet you have cursed them from your pulpit. Let me tell you about the 
miner. Let me tell you of his life. He comes to work in the mines when he is a 
baby, seven years old, so young his mother has to lead him to hell by the hand. 
The stars are shining. It is before dawn. And there, in the breaker, he picks coal 
from slate all day; his tiny fingers rotted to rags of raw meat by the sulphur water 
that washes the coal. And his sweet eyes fresh from Heaven, never see daylight. 
He never learns to write an A or a B, but every curse in the register of hell is 
stamped on his tongue. I know the taste of them. I was such a boy. And he 
graduates to mule driver and uses those curses as tools of his trade . . . and to 
door boy . .. and miner's helper. And then, one day, glory be to God, he's a 
miner, a miner. And if his eyes are not torn out of his head by the powder blast, 
or if he’s not buried alive by the rock fall, he lives, a beast in a stinking den... 
humpbacked like an ape from grubbing in the black rat holes . . . an ape in over- 
alls . . . his face tattooed blue forever with the coal shot under his skin by the 
powder blast. His eyes shine like a cat's in the dark from years in the under- 
ground . . . never the sun . . . never the holy light . . . and when he dies, he dies 
with a curse on the life that crippled him, body and soul, like the miner that 
begged them to put on his grave: — 

Fourty years I worked with pick and drill 

Down in the mines against my will, 

The Coal King's slave, but now it's past. 

Thanks be to God, I’m free at last! 
Free! I tell you there are martyrs here that shame the Catacombs. And you tell 
me that I do not understand. 


Vance. And I still do. This is all sentiment. The ancient Catacombs are the glory 
of our Church, and if men develop heroic virtues here under misery, then blest 
be misery! This world is still but the anteroom of eternity and the salvation of 
souls is its only purpose. I was brought up in a bank, and I found God there as 
you found Him in a coal breaker. While I was not aware that a coal miner had a 
blue face, I know that when he lifts his hand against property, he has a red hand, 
and he strikes at his own eternal life, and I will drive him back from that trespass 
with all the thunder of Heaven. . . . 


Thorne. And I will drive him back with all the gunfire of my D. & O. Police. . . . 
(Blodgett and McTyge come in. McTyge is the miner MacAuliffe.) What are 
you doing here, Blodgett? 
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Blodgett. Y am here for my orders. 


Thorne. I have no orders for you. 


Dunbar. You will have, Mr Thorne, when McTyge tells his story. This is Thomas 
McTyge, or Thomas MacAuliffe as the miners know him. 


Thorne. Very well. Sit down, Blodgett. Now, McTyge, bring your mouse out of 
the mountains! Do you know who is wrecking my property and terrorizing my 
bosses? 


McTyge. I do that. 


Thorne. Glorious! Glorious! Have a cigar! (Offers one.) Don’t give it to Dunbar! 
Who are the blackguards? Where are they hiding? 


McTyge. In the Slungshots. They’re Slungshot Boys. 
Thorne. What? 


O'Fallon. There's no such thing as a Slungshot Boy. ‘Tis a stick of wind to beat a 
fool with. 


McTyge. Sure, your Reverence must be right. But after tonight, there'll be one 
Slungshot, at least. For I'm goin' to join them at eight o'clock. 


Thorne (testily). What are you going to join? Come out with a plain story! 


McTyge. Well, after his Reverence abolished the Slungshots, I don't know what 
Tm goin’ to join. But here's the story. Ye see, your Honor, although ye broke the 
strike, some of the boys, bein' Irish, had no intention of givin' up the fight. But 
they had to keep hid. So they took advantage of the secret meetin's of the Clan 
Fianna, the lodge they all belong to, to organize and conspire against your Honor 
out of sight. They call themselves, the Slungshots (to O'Fallon) at least so I've 
heard . . . we've had them in Ireland since God knows when . . . some called 
them Slungshots there . . . some called them Ribbonmen. . . . 


Vance. Ribbonmen! Surely, you're not serious. Why, this is an organization of 
murderers condemned by the Church as such for shooting landlords in Ireland 
... and now in America. . . . I shall write a pastoral letter denouncing them. As 
your Archbishop, Father O'Fallon, I call upon you to help me suppress them. 


O'Fallon. I cannot do it. 
Vance. I shall report this to the Apostolic Delegate. 


O'Fallon. Do as you must! So will I. I am for the workingman and I will back 
him to the last drop of my blood. 


Vance. You are not allied with strikers, now, but with conspirators. You shall hear 
from Rome about this. 


O'Fallon. Then more than echoes will answer from these hills. Goodbye. (He 
goes.) 


Thorne. Your Grace, I must apologize for this. It is my fault. If I had only 
known. ... 
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Vance. You would not have invited a saint, eh? Yes, Gordon, there is holy fire 
there. We do not see too much of it nowadays. God be with that dear young man. 
He is wrong so blessedly. And now, good night. No, do not stir. Your wife has 
prepared everything for my departure (then, nodding). . .. Good night, Mr Dun- 
bar... and the other gentleman. (To Thorne as they go) You can count on me 
for every possible assistance in crushing this rebellion. 


(They go. Darkness has fallen. Moonlight silvers the terrace.) 


Dunbar (spitting). McTyge, I'm going. I don't want to see this punk, Thorne, 
again, now. I hate the sight of him. Be sure that you make only verbal reports to 
your local superiors. I don't want anything incriminating on the agency's books. 
You understand? 


McTyge. I understand. Goodnight, sir. 
Dunbar. Goodnight. (He nods to Blodgett and goes.) 


Blodgett. That was quite a grandstand play of yours in front of the saloon tonight, 
McTyge, but there was something about I didn’t like. . . . 


McTyge (truculently). No? 
Thorne (returning). Where is Dunbar? 
McTyge. He had to leave. 


Thorne. Never mind. We must plan something now. Who is the leader of these 
Slungshots? 


McTyge. Jack O’Garrah, the gin mill keeper. 

Thorne. Ah! What do they want? 

McTyge. Everything the miners struck for and more. 

Thorne. Are they violent? 

McTyge. They'll kill you if they can. 

Thorne. Huh! (Then) Have you enough evidence for Blodgett to arrest them? 
McTyge. I have not. 

Thorne. Can you find it? 

McTyge. Y can do better than that. I can make it. 

Thorne. When? 


McTyge. Tonight. Listen to me, your Honor. Do you know Sheehan’s Shenani- 
gans, the Irish theatrical troupe? 


Thorne. 1 know them. What of it? 


McTyge. Tonight they play in O'Garrah's Liberty Hall. And O'Garrah is goin' to 
catch the crowd for a surprise union rally. As soon as she finishes her song, Maggie 
More... 
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Thorne. Maggie Morel That leather lunged barge of a barroom singer who 
dragged out the strike four months beyond its natural life by her bellyaching and 
agitating? Is it her you mean? 


McTyge. It is, and... 

Thorne. She cost me $200,000. She and her drunken, fiddling son! I thought I'd 
driven her out of town for good. What kind of a police chief are you, Blodgett? 
Blodgett. Y didn't know she was travelin' with the show. Why didn't you tell me, 
McTyge? 

Thorne. Never mind! Shut up! What is she going to do? 

McTyge. She’s goin’ to harangue the mob again tonight. 

Thorne. You must stop her. 

McTyge. How far can I go? 

Thorne. How far do you dare to go? 


McTyge. Ah, that's for your Honor to say, not for the poor likes of me. But, sure, 
her life means little to anyone but the drunken son that sucks her dry for lush 
money ... and the death of her may win what you've fought five years to gain. . . . 


Thorne. I don't like it. 


McTyge. No more do I, your Honor. It's a terrible thing, surely, and I'm sorry I 
put the thought in your head at all. I only thought in my rash mind that it might 
be a way ... and again, maybe not . . . who knows, of coaxin’ the Slungshots 
to kill someone in revenge with me there as I was tonight, eggin’ them on to 
shoot you and and ould Vance. . . . 


Thorne. Me? 


McTyge. Oh, there'd have been no danger (laughing). But if they'd kill some- 
one, you could hang them in batches. 


Thorne. By God, you're right . . . but no, no . . . what a fool I've been . . . what 
a mistake. . . . 


McTyge. Eh? 


Thorne. 'That damned priest, O'Fallon! He saw you here. He knows you now. 
He knows you're a spy. 


McTyge (contemptuously). Hol (short laugh). Let ye not fret yourself about 
that jackeen of a priest. I've been amongst the buckos for a year and he's passed 
me that close .. yet he never knew me tonight. No, it isn't O'Fallon that puts a 
chill on my heart. But it's somethin’ else I saw: tonight. 


Thorne. What was that? 


McTyge. Three strange men, all Irishmen, came into town. They picked a fight 
with me for naggin' the miners to kill you. 


Thorne. Do you think they suspected you? 
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McTyge. The night holds the answer when I join the Slungshots. But I'm afraid 
of that, too. O'Garrah gave me the chief countersign for the ceremony and it's 
all bloody gibberish. 

Thorne. What is it? 

McTyge (slowly). Elephantio . . . Notes ... Elisin . . . Montique . . . 

Thorne. What does it mean? 


McTyge. They tell me it means in English, “Death to a traitor, or a traitor to 
death.” Maybe they know about me. Maybe them words is me own sentence. It’s 
all that wife of O’Garrah’s, Kathleen. That’s a bad shoe, that. She’s deeper and 
harder than Jack. It’s a blessing she has no truck with the Slungshots, but she 
gives him all the countersigns to bind the boys together with. But that’s all one, 
now. Shall we go inP Have we your sanction for this deed? 


Thorne. Blodgett, take a patrol of the D. & O. Police. When Maggie More starts 
her speech, stop her dead! 


Blodgett. She made fools out of my cops. TI shoot her, myself. 
Thorne. Remember, I did not say that. 


Blodgett. You didn’t have to say it. I picked it out of your heart. 
(Weird bagpipe music sounds and lights move on the hills.) 


Thorne. What is that music and those dancing lights? Are the dead marching the 
roads already, and the Hallowe’en moon scarce risen? 


McTyge. Dead they are not, though dead drunk they'd like to be by midnight. 
Yet what you hear might be the music of the dead, after all. For those are the 
pipes and torches of Sheehan's Shenanigans paradin' into town . . . and Maggie 
More is with them. (Music ceases and. lights disappear.) But see, your Honor, 
the music and the lights are gone. I must be in O’Garrah’s before they return. 
Come, Blodgett. A good night to you, sir. 


Thorne. This night cannot be good. Farewell! (They go). 

Female Voice (from house, at left). Gordon . . .Are you there? . . . Gordon... 
Thorne. Yes, yes, Jessy. Dont call again. Not three times. I am here, yes... . 
(Thorne's wife enters.) What is it, Jessy? 


Jessy. The boys will not go to sleep until you come and say, "Good night," to 
them. They say you are angry with them. Why are you angry, Gordon? They 
meant no harm. 


Thorne (impatiently). Yes, yes, I know, dear. Yes, Ill go right in to them. 
Yes...ina little while . . . not just now... soon... right away. 


Jessy. Now I know what Bishop Vance meant. I do not like him. But he was right. 
You are troubled. What is wrong, Gordon. You do not mind my asking, do you, 
darling? You must be happy, always. I need it. Is there any danger? 


Thorne. No, no, Jessy. Come, sweetheart, these are tears. No, no, not tears. There 
is no danger. 
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Jessy. But there is danger. Some dark magic is against us . . . oh, dark and 
terrible. ... 


Thorne. Magic? 


Jessy. Magic or more. Something is stealing you from yourself and building 
another man there in your place. 


Thorne. Jessy! 


Jessy. I know it for I cannot find your eyes. And when I do I cannot see myself 
there any more. Sometimes I see a spider in a web of tangled flies. And, then, 
there is a worse look as though you were watching for something far away. And 
you kiss me as you punctuate a sentence . . . a dot without a thought. And the 
thought is for the next word. And the next word is not, “Jessy”. ... 


Thorne. 'There is no other word but, "Jessy." It is written on the inside of my 
eyes. They cannot close upon it. And there is no change in me, Jessy. Do not be 
afraidl 


Jessy. Your lips will tell me best without words. 


Thorne. You are the mother of my life. It is all yours, your shape and shadow. 
And if blood flows, it is the painted picture of these tears, and the noose that 
hangs the rebellious slave is braided out of your hair... . 


Jessy. Gordon, what are you saying? And your voice! I have never heard it so 
harsh except when you cried out before. Why did you cry out when I called your 
name? 


Thorne. When a man’s name is called three times on Hallowe'en, he will die 
before the dawn. “Three lit candles in his room, light his way to death and doom.” 


Jessy. Surely, you do not believe such rubbish. 


Thorne. The flesh believes what the mind denies. As a boy, I went to bed at sun- 
down at Hallowe’en for fear of the power of the dead. 


Jessy. And that was why you ordered the children to bed? Oh, Gordon! Monica 
thought you had gone mad. 


Thorne. And mad I'll be this night unless your sweet love keeps me sane. Even 
while I am looking at you and waiting for your smile, there is ramming and 
ramming in my head, over and over, "How many scuttles of coal for the life of 
an old Irish whore?" 


Jessy. Oh, love, it is the work . . . too much work. You are tired out. Come! Come 
inside. I shall not leave you again this night. I cannot see your eyes so tortured. 


Thorne (as they kiss). Ah, how gracious your lips are. I always marveled at that. 
Let down your hair for love, dear. Put all the lights in your chamber out but your 
eyes and the moon. And let the pillows wear no perfume but the fragrance of 
your body. This night is thick with omens, dearest wife, and the whole slaugh- 
tered past of the world groans on my heart and sickens the glory of its hope. Go 
in, Jessy . . . Il join you presently. 
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Jessy. Do not be long! 


(He watches her go into the house. The music of the pipes and the lights 
return upon the mountain, somewhat lower down.) 


Thorne. The lights again and the pipes playing, and a corpse walking behind 
them into her grave. Please God, she never leaves it. McTyge is about it, now. 
What a damned blasphemy of life is incomplete creation! My soul is too brittle 
for my will. It cannot bear the tread of action upon the bridge of dreams it spins. 
Oh, God, give me a grindstone for a heart, that I may grit my purpose to a point! 
Caesar would not drown in a drop of blood. 


Scene 3 


The interior of Miner's Liberty Hall. A large, square room, but small for 
a hall. A little stage is at the left with a short flight of steps reaching it 
from the floor, at its center. Some six rows of benches are in front of the 
stage. Folding double doors at the back give entrance to The Coal Miners 
Friend, a barroom. These doors are up two steps from the floor of the 
hall. At the right are the large double doors leading to the street. A big 
window is on either side of them. The hall is dark. Same Halloween. 
Eight o'clock is striking from the courthouse belfry. The folding doors at 
the back open, disclosing the barroom lit and crowded. Jack O’Garrah 
comes in from the saloon. He shuts and locks the double doors behind 
him. Then, he lights a small lamp that he has been carrying. 


O'Garrah. Eight o'clock by the clang of the courthouse clock. They should be 
stirring this way. Not a scratch at the door. No one here before his time to share 
the dark with me and forge the sword of the morning. Well, they will come for 
Jack O'Garrah's rum if not for his revelation. Let all conspirators be tavern 
keepers and their webs won't want for weavers. (Sets lamp down on a bench.) 
The bell still echoes in my soul. It speaks like a judge against me. Time is fate. 
I cannot fight this. But I can fight in spite of it. Time cannot daunt me. I march 
without my hour . . . whether it is before or behind, I do not know. I only know 
that we will fight for the freedom of boundless man and nothing can defeat us 
for the warfare is the victory. (He has reached a window.) How beautiful and 
still the evening star stands watching in the sky above Thorne's black breaker on 
the hilll (With sudden passion) Sweet, suffering Jesus of the blessed cross, let 
us come victorious to that cool peace where a new make of man shines in the 
world like that snowy star, weeping in beauty in the silent sky, compassionate 
above the cruel breaker. But keep that peace I long for from my heart. The cry 
of the clock is for blood and the brute forehead to butt freedom through the wall. 
Love may come later, and a flower or two . . . but now, one wedge of hate! 
(Door clicks shut beside stage.) Who's there? 


Kathleen O'Garrah (appearing with a shielded candle). Jack! 
O'Garrah. Kathleen! What are you doing here? This is no time for you. 


Kathleen. And this is no place for you. To find you here of all the world! What a 
blow to my heart! There is death here, John . . . here in this room . . . I smell it 
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here . . . the hairs of my nostrils are stiff with it . . . It is here, now . . . standing 
in the dark behind us . . . beaded with blood. . . . 


O'Garrah. With blood! 
Kathleen. Aye, it is a dripping death . . . here on this floor . . . all dribbled red. ... 


O'Garrah. No, no, Kathleen! This is false feeling. There can be no doom like that 
. . no death in pain here . . . not with that blessed bright star looking down. . . . 


Kathleen. I see no star. 
O'Garrah (pointing). There ...over the breaker... 


Kathleen. 'That is a tear. You and your stars! The word is always shining in your 
mouth like a gold tooth. Keep to the stars on your whiskey bottles. The sky is a 
hole in the ground for them that's wise. Look down and pray for roots and leave 
the sky and the stars for the brainless birds . .. Has any of them gory jackeens 
of Slungshot Boys been here this night? 


O'Garrah. They'll be here on any tick of time, now. 


Kathleen. Then bar them out. . . . Lock up the doors and shutter the windows 
and let no foot over the threshhold tonight, for death is creeping on us... . 


O’Garrah. Then let him come. Ill shut no doors for death or the devil. 


Kathleen. John, you're a bloody fool and I've told you so before. You got clear 
of the mines after years in the clutch of the coal, with your eyes still in your head 
and your hands unmangled . . . and it's riches the next step, while those Conne- 
mara lushers love their whiskey more than their religion. But no . .. you must 
put your day and night under the feet of a clutter of monkey-faced blackguards 
to carpet their way to power. What should a miner be but something to bring 
you his pay? And your life! Oh, the trembling of it! The blood stiffens in my heart 
to think of your life in the hands of this litter of treacherous rats would sell you 
for a quart of whiskey or a pair of boots with bottoms in them . . . can't you 
stop it now . . . tonight? Send them to hell and milk the world for the night of 
life. . .. 


O'Garrah. No, Kathleen, I cannot. 


Kathleen. You cannot measure to your moment. The mate of your mind is on 
the hill, not with these flea-pickin’ apes of coal miners. Give up your plots and go 
in with Thorne. There's where the tide's running and you and I will be high 
up on the beach stuck all over with gold when the ebb goes out. I saw the lights 
on the hill tonight. You could go up... . 


O'Garrah. The night I go up there, he'll go up higher... ona rope. ... 


Kathleen. Well say no more. I don't want to speak the words in my mind. I'll 
go now. But I'll fight by your side till the wasting of the world . . . for I never 
loved you more when you were young, twenty years ago, and I your bride... 
and that's my law. (She goes.) 


(Man silently enters from the street door.) 
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Man. I am a man. 

O'Garrah. Were you baptized? 

Man. Yes. 

O'Garrah. What name did you receive? 


Man. Truth and Liberty. 
(He stands aside. Another man has entered and. comes up.) 


O'Garrah. These times are distressing. 
Second Man. They are. 
O'Garrah. Who are distressed? 
Second Man. The poor. 
(He makes way for a third man.) 
O'Garrah. What is the hour? 
Third Man. Very near the right one. 
O'Garrah. Isn't it come yet? 
Third Man. The hour has come but not the man. 
O'Garrah. When will he come? 
Third Man. He is within sight. (He makes way for McTyge). 
O'Garrah. What is the chief countersign? 
McTyge (pause). Elephantio . . . Notes... Elisin. . . Montique . . 
O'Garrah (pause). What is that in English? 
McTyge (pause). Death to a traitor, or a traitor to death... 
O'Garrah (long pause). Thomas MacAuliffe, you Kid Durga your own 
doom. (Pause) Under water and underground, death will find you and fall on 


you from the air at noonday (pause) if you prove false to your oath of freedom. 
Give him the oath! 


McTyge. 1, Thomas MacAuliffe, in the presence of these, my brothers, do swear 
that I will suffer my right hand to be cut from my body and laid at the jail door, 
before I will betray a brother. 


O'Garrah. Thomas MacAuliffe, you are now a member of the Slungshots. You 
have lost your life. It belongs to Liberty. For freedom we fought against the 
bloody whoremaster, Henry VIII, and his bony daughter, Elizabeth. We rode 
against King William in the Rapparees. We were the Whiteboys who fought the 
fencing of farm land for fox hunting and the Steelboys who warred against the 
landlords of Ireland when they threw out their starving tenants to lease the land 
to speculators. Like Thorne, here, they owned the press and the pulpit and the 
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public hangman, and they caged us and killed us and scattered us. But some 
they drove over the Western sea. And these brought freedom to America, and 
before there was a country to defend, the tattered Irish Liberty Boys stuck up 
the red cap of freedom against the sky in New York City and gave their guts to 
the bayonets to break the tyranny of George III. We fought the crafty dictator 
Abe Lincoln’s draft law that gave a rich man the right to buy the life of a pauper 
soldier substitute for $300. And we will fight Gordon L. Thorne, life for life, for 
Tom Paine’s Rights of Man in industry till we break him or die. And our motto 
is, “Nothing above man but the stars and God." . . . No rights but human rights 
and the world for the workers of the world. For this, your life will be asked at 
any time. (Pause) Do you all know your duties for the rally, tonight? 


All (severally). We do! Yes! Right! Surely! 


O’Garrah (walking with lamp to barroom double doors and unlocking them). 
There is a more serious reason why you were summoned here from afar. A spy is 
at work among us. I do not know his name. That is for you to find out. And when 
he is found, MacAuliffe has pronounced his doom. When I have left the hall, count 
three and light the lamp. 

(He goes into the lit and packed saloon, locking the doors behind him. 

The others light the ceiling lamp. McTyge recognizes the three strangers.) 


First Man (shaking hands with McTyge). My name is Tim Cassady. 
Second Man. Mine is Dermot Riordan. 

Third Man. Tm Owen Behan. 

McTyge. I’m proud to meet you boys and I'm sorry about this evenin’. 
Cassady. Forget it! 


McTyge. Ym glad well be workin’ together. Who's the spy feller we're after? 
Have youse any idea, at all? 


Behan. We know no more about him than you do. (They all walk to the street 
doors together.) Will you have a drink, Mac? 


McTyge. No, thanks. I've got to be here in the hall, awhile. 


Riordan. So long, then. We'll see you later. 
(The three strangers go out. McTyge stands, musing.) 


Susan O'Garrah (entering from the left with a basket of fruit and nuts). Why, 
Thomas MacAuliffel What are you doin’ here all by yourself? 


McTyge. Good evening, Miss Susan O'Garrah. I was just after talkin’ to your 
father. And what's all that you've got there? Is it for a Hallowe'en party? 


Susan. It is that, Thomas. Will you stay after the show? We're goin' to have a real 
Hallowe'en . . . and we'll hang the sheet in front of the fire . . . and the girls will 
see the shadow of the man they're goin' to marry. 


McTyge. And I know the man you'll see. 
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Susan. If you didn’t, you'd be a gorm, entirely. You never met Joe More, though, 
did you, Thomas? 


McTyge. No, Susan, I did not, but I'd like to. He should be a good sort for a man 
like me to know. 


Susan. For anyone, bless his heart. He'd take the milk away from a baby and 
give it a bottle of beer out of pure kindness. (Joe More comes in, carrying a fiddle- 
case and a big gingerbread horse.) Oh, Joe, where are you goin’? 


Joe (going to the saloon doors). Yll be there in a minute, Susan. (Tugging at the 
doorknobs) Jesus, Mary and Joseph, am I losin’ me strength? I can’t open the 
door of a saloon. 


Susan. It’s locked. 


Joe. Bad luck to it! Has your old man gone mad at last after years of endeavour, 
to lock up his saloon on Halloweve? Oh, Lord, and me chokin’ with the thirst! 
Can't you call him, Susie? 


Susan. I will not. And what is more, I won't. And the saloon is not locked. The 
front door's open and the place full . . . as you'd like to be. Come bring your ugly 
mug here and kiss me at once. . . . And here's a good friend of ours, Thomas Mac- 
Auliffe. 

Joe (shaking hands). How do you do, Tom? 

McTyge. Oh, fine! And how are you, Joe? 


Joe. It’s dyin’ I am. (Kisses Susan.) Sure, the dust is standin’ in me throat in 
waves like the sands that I've heard tell are on the shores of the great sea... . 
And I'm tremblin' from the labor of walkin’ from Carsdale where I played at a 
christenin’, yester-night. And the money gone for a dazzle of drink... 


McTyge. It makes me thirsty to hear you. I'll see what I can find outside. (He 
goes toward the left.) 


Joe. No, don't you stir. 
McTyge. They'll want to know you're here. TH tell Jack, and see what there is to 
drink. 


Joe. Y thank you, sir. (McTyge goes.) Look, Susie. Here's a gingerbread horse for 
you. Bite off his head first, so he can see where he's goin’. Fifteen cents he cost 
me, a ball and a half of booze. When are you goin’ to marry me, Susie? 


Susan. You know they'll never stand for it, Joe. You're not the man my mother 
wants ... you know what I mean. .... 


Joe. A miner I suppose she wants me to be. Let her want! No one is goin’ to bury 
me in a hole in the ground till three days after I'm dead. 


Susan. Oh, they'd never want that, Joe. Mother hates mining. But they want you 
to have a steady job. 


Joe. They want to lock me up in a store to sell rags and bottles and sticks and 
stones. That's nothin’ but jail, and if I go to jail, itll be for murder, not love. A 
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judge will sentence me, not a priest. No, Susie, God made the world to music and 
the dancin’ measure of it all is in me head, and it’s us with our fiddles and pipes 
that keeps it spinnin’. It’s love and tears and laughter and new worlds made with 
thinkin’ that’s locked up in me fiddle and I can’t sell that for any woman and you 
wouldn't want me to. It’s beauty you are and beauty you want and the throb and 
the ache of life that weeps in the fiddle and the lilt that tickles your foot. And 
you'll come with me, my dear, and we'll walk from fair to christenin’ and weddin’ 
and wake, weavin' a meaning to the pageant of life for the poor folk who can 
only suffer and wonder. And I'll be drunk every day for freedom of the heart . . . 
and you, too . . . please God. And we'll grow old without a line of greed in our 
faces. And when the day comes we cannot sing and play like little children any 
more, well go to the carnival grounds and spend all our money on the swings 
and merry-go-rounds . . . all but a dollar, if we have that to begin with. Then, 
we'll go over to the fellow with the hammer, who drives the big weight up to 
the bell, and well give him the dollar. And well lie down, head to head. And 
hel hit us on the forehead. And when the bell rings, we'll be in Heaven, lookin’ 
at God through the bottom of an empty whiskey bottle. (Sees O'Garrah entering 
from the left with a bottle of rum.) Let me try it, now! (Seizes the bottle and 
drinks.) 


O'Garrah. How are you, Joe? Where's your mother? 

Joe (lowering bottle). Y don't know when she’s comin’. 

Susan (showing horse). Look what Joe brought, da! 

O'Garrah. It’s too big to eat and too little to ride. 

Maggie More (entering from the street door). God save all here! 

O'Garrah. Maggie More! You put flesh on my words. I'm glad you came early. 
Maggie. So am J, unless I'm dreamin’ of what I see in Joe's hand. 


Joe. Put a sip of it into your lug, dear. Here! (Offers bottle.) And how have you 
been? 


Maggie. Too sober to care. (Joe embraces her. She shakes hands behind his back 
with O'Garrah, holding the bottle in her left hand. Joe kisses her.) Go on, you 
big gawk. Save those for Susie. Susie, how pretty you look, dear. Come here, love! 
( Kisses Susan.) 


Susie. Drink up, Maggie. Your mouth is dry. Drink up. 
Maggie. Y will that. Where's Kathleen? 
O'Garrah. She'll be right in. 


Maggie. Well, I can't wait. TIl drink her in. Here's luck to us all. (She drinks.) 
Take Susie somewheres, will you Joe? I want to talk to Jack. 


Joe. It’s dozin’ a bit you should be, not talkin’ before doin’ your turn, mother. You 
look all played out. 


Maggie. Played out am I at eight o'clock at night? I could pull down a brick 
church. Get along, Susie. Take him, child. 
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Joe. We'll be back before your song. Good-bye, mother! 


Maggie. Is it at the point of death I am with your good-byes? (To O'Garrah) 
Did you ever see such a big calf? (Joe and Susie go out at right.) How many 
people are you goin’ to have here, tonight, John? 

O'Garrah. Well fill the place and over. All paid for in advance. 


Maggie. That’s grand to hear. We haven't been paid for a couple of weeks. The 
towns is starvin’. They haven't money for bread, let alone singing’ and jiggin’. 


O'Garrah. Let me give you some money, Maggie. 


Maggie. No, Jack, God bless the gold in your heart, no. But give me another pull 
at that bottle. It’s hard ramblin’, sometimes, without a home. For a woman, any- 
way. Since Thorne ran me out of town, God burn his bones as black as his heart 
in hell, I haven't had a skillet of me own to put on a stove or felt the bite of a 
home-grown bedbug. All warblin’ and wanderin'. But tonight, we'll put a fist in 
his frozen physog, will we not, me boyo? (Lifts bottle.) Here's damnation to 
Gordon L. Thorne and up the Slungshot Boys. (She drinks.) 


Kathleen (entering from the left). Maggie Morel 

Maggie. In the flesh, Kathleen. Although you look as if it was me ghost you saw. 
Kathleen (still shaken). Please God, it wasn't! I didn't expect you, Maggie. (They 
embrace.) Where did you come from? 


Maggie. Not out of me grave although it be Halloweve. (The pipes are heard 
playing outside.) Tm with the show. You're all white, Kitty dear. She's not been 
ailin’, has she, Jack? (He shakes his head.) Listen! That's the pipes. TIl have to 
change me duds before I go on. We'll have a good talk later. (She goes out at left.) 


Kathleen. That we will. What's she goin’ to do here, Jack? 

O'Garrah. She's goin' to sing. 

Kathleen. What else? 

O'Garrah. Whatever comes after. 

Kathleen. You won't say. Well, whatever it may be, she'd better not. 
O'Garrah. Maggie is a good woman, Kathleen. 


Kathleen. She is and I love her with all my heart. But I saw the whole door 
through her just now, like a ghost. There's bad luck in it. Where's her rummy son? 


O'Garrah. Gone for a jaunt with Susie. 


Kathleen. Outside? You must be out of your senses. I wouldn't let that big slob- 
beriw foo-foo alone in the dark with an affectionate dog much less me own daugh- 
ter in the blush of beauty. Well, God keep his hands on the fiddle. 
(Doors open and the pipers and other band. members of Sheehan's She- 
nanigans march in playing a lively tune. Sheehan follows with his per- 
formers in makeup, and his assistants. The band wears green plug hats, 
tail coats, and knee breeches and black brogues. Sheehan’s men take 
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tickets at the street and saloon doors which are opened to the crowd. The 
performers go backstage. The band. and. pipers play in front of the stage. 
Women and children fill the benches. Men stand in the rear. McTyge 
and the three strangers come in. The strangers join the crowd. McTyge is 
saluted by the spectators. He sings a few notes of the tune being played, 
and dances several jig steps to the music.) 


Sheehan. Good evening, Mrs O’Garrah. (Kathleen nods.) How are you, Jack? 
O'Garrah. Ym well, Sheehan. 


Sheehan. Wonderful crowd! Very gratifying! 
(He goes backstage. O'Garrah goes in behind the bar. Candle footlights 
are lit; light in the ceiling is turned down low; the saloon lights are still 
lit. Stage curtains part. Sheehan comes out.) 


Sheehan (to applause). Ladies and gentlemen. (Guffaw from rear of hall)... 
and the usual exception (applause and laughter). It is a year since we had the 
pleasure of coming before our friends in Bay Slope and by your smiling faces, it 
is plain... 

Voice. As the nose on your face. 

Several Voices. Shut up! 


Sheehan. Thank you. It is plain that you are as glad to see us as we are to see 
you. We bring you Ireland, the songs and scenes forever dear to the heart of the 
Gael. There will be reels and jigs, magic lantern slides, Moore’s Melodies me by 
Millie Doolin (applause), Paddy from Cork in songs and witty sayings, Midget 
Murphy, the greatest step dancer in the hills, and last, as a surprise, a person you 
all know and love. And that the last may be first, I present to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, as our first act on the bill, tonight, the Sweet Singer of Hardcastle 
County, . . . Maggie More. 

(Great applause. Band strikes up, “Down in a Coal Mine.” Maggie 

appears in makeup as Sheehan points to her with a swing of his tall hat. 

He backs off the stage.) 


Maggie (to band). Chuck that! I wouldn't foul me mouth with it. Come again! 
(Band stops.) 


Voice. Sing “When the Breaker Starts up Full Time”! 

Maggie. Right you are! Let her go, boys! 

Voice (through the band’s prelude). Where've you been all this time, Maggie? 
Maggie. I’ve been livin’ with the goats, up in the hills. 

Voice (bleating). Ma-a-a-a-al 


Maggie. Send your card around to the stage door and I'll see what I can do for 
you. (Then, she starts her song to the tune of “My Pearls a Bowery Girl.” ) 


Our troubles are o’er, Mrs Murphy 
For the Dutchman next door tells me straight 
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That the mines will start full time on Monday 
That's what he tells me 't anny rate. 

Sure, the boss, he says, told him this morning 

As he was 'bout entering the mine 

That the coal is quite scarce round bout New York 
So the rumors is, work full time. 


Chorus 


Then it’s Boo Hoo, if the news be true, 

Me store bill’s the first thing TI pay. 

A stuff parlor suit and a lounge I will buy 
And an organ for Bridgie, . . . hooray! 

Me calico skirt I will throw in the dirt, 

In me silk one won't I cut a shine! 

Cheer up, Mrs Murphy, we all will eat turkey 
When the breaker starts up full time. 


Come on everybody! Are you with me? 
(Crowd whistles, stamps in time, and sings chorus, laughing and whoop- 
ing as Maggie struts about grotesquely in her comic makeup, occasion- 
y throwing up her skirts and shooting out a plump leg in peppermint 
stick, red and white striped stocking. This is all to work the crowd up. 
She comes to the footlights as the song ends in applause.) 


Maggie. Yes! And when will the breaker start up full time? When Gordon L. 
Thorne gets good and ready. And when will that be? When he's nailed you poor 
slobs down till it’s Uncle Tom's Cabin I ought to find youse in tonight, instead of 
Jack O'Garrah's saloon. Ye've no right to be here. "Tis a free man alone that's fit 
to walk up to the bar and sprinkle his gizzard with booze. (Shouts and cheers) 
Who is this fellow, Thorne, that you let him smash your union and starve you 
out and walk on your faces, though, God knows, by the look of them, there's little 
else can be done with them... . 


Voice. Whatll we do, Maggie? 
Maggie. TI tell you what to do. ... 


Blodgett (as he comes forward). Youll shut up and get down out of there. 
(Members of the D. & O. Police, masked and in plain clothes, rise in the 
audience. They let in others from the street. Blodgett wears his habitual 
Civil War, Union Army cap.) 


Maggie. And I suppose you'll make me, me bould soldier boy, with the little blue 
cap ye wore all through the Civil War and the peak of it pointed North like the 
needle of a compass to show ye the way to the rear. . . . 
( Blodgett fires at close range. Maggie falls to the floor of the stage. Gasp 
and roar from the crowd. They press forward. O'Garrah vaults bar. Crowd 
recoils from the guns and revolvers of the police. Groaning and. bleed- 
ing, Maggie totters up and staggers down steps from the stage.) 


Maggie. Jesus, I'm bleedin’. I can't see. Where are ye, Jack? Get the boy! 
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Blodgett. Give it to her! 
(Two policemen knock Maggie down and beat her with clubs. O'Garrah 
comes to front of crowd and watches coldly, hands in pockets.) 


Maggie. Theyre killin’ me. Jesus, Mary and Joseph, don't be after lettin’ me die 
ina gin mill! 
Blodgett. Look out! Let me stick this gun in her mouth! 
Maggie. Don't hit me again! Please, don't hit me again! 
(A muffled report. Maggie's voice is still.) 
Blodgett. Drag that hunk of meat outside and throw it on the truck. 


(Blodgett follows his men who retreat through the door, dragging Maggie 
out by the heels, her head on the floor leaving a trail of blood. The crowd 
surges menacingly as the officers go out.) 
O'Garrah (confronting crowd). Callan! Cassady! Hold the saloon door! Don't let 
anyone out! They'll be waitin’ in ambush for a rush. 


McTyge (pushing forward). O'Garrah, do you think we're goin’ to stand here like 
cowards and have this butchery shoved down our throats? 


O'Garrah. I do. 


McTyge. I'm damned if I will. (To crowd) Come on! 
(He rushes at O'Garrah. They exchange blows. O'Garrah floors him. 
Others rush forward. O'Garrah drives them back with savage punches.) 


O'Garrah. By the rock of Cashel, must I shatter the hands I brought safe out of 
the mines to knock some sense into your donkey heads? Can't ye see this whole 
thing was laid out by the guile of a weasel to splatter your guts all over the street? 


Miner (hotly). Then what are we goin’ to do about Maggie? 


O'Garrah (grimly). Well pray for her soul . . . when it's time . . . with our hands 
... and TH lead the prayers. . . . 


Woman. Theres a woman fainted here. 


O'Garrah. Carry her to the bar and revive her with whiskey. And it's ten cents a 
ball. No trust! Turn up the lights! Gahan, swab up this blood before Joe comes 
back! Riordan, follow the truckl See what they do with the body! 


(As Riordan opens the door to go, Joe and Susan return.) 
Joe. Was the shootin' here? What happened? 
Susan. Are you hurt, father? We heard some shots, and . . . 


Joe. And we seen a truckful of drunken cops ridin' away, with Blodgett on the 
driver's seat. Did they hit someone here? 


O'Garrah (embracing). Come inside with me, Joe. 


Joe. You've got blood on your knuckles. Where's mother? Did she sing yet? (Dead 
silence) Why, has anything happened to mother? 
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McTyge (harshly). Your mother was shot and killed like a dog. ... 

Joe. Killed? (Susan screams as he speaks.) 


McTyge. Killed by Thorne's murderin’ cops . . . the men you saw on the truck. 
(Pointing to the bloodstains) 'There's where she died. . . . 


Joe (staring at the blood). There? And that . .. that's my mother's blood? Oh, 
Mary mother of God, my mother's blood there on the floor in the spit and snot 
and dirt . . . the blood of her pain . . . and it's here, hot and beatin’ in my hand 
and I can't give it back to her . . . No, no, maybe she's not dead . . . They'll let 
me go to her... I wasn’t here . . . I wasn't here. . . and the wagon went right 
by me and I never said, “God rest your soul . . . God bless you, dear!” (He 
rushes at O'Garrah.) Where did they go, John O'Garrah? Where did they take 
her? Tell me! By Christ, TIl tear a stone castle down with me nails if they've got 
her hid there . . . and TIl carry her away in me arms to the woods and bury her 
there . .. and meself should be buried there, too, for I've killed her . . . me and 
the drink ... a man my age and his mother not safe in his care . . . Oh, Jesus, 
dead, dead as a stone and not a song in her, and she the cheerfullest thing. . . . 
(He weeps.) 


Susan (embracing him). Don’t take on so, Joe, dear. Her troubles are over. 
Maggie's in a better world. Come inside. All the people . . . 


Joe (twisting free). Let me gol It's all your fault, and that old crocodile's there. 
If I hadn't been lured off into the gloom by you and your fat mouth slobberin' at 
me face, I'd have been here when they came. (Struggling with O'Garrah). Let 
me go! Let me kill the soldierin’, slaughterin’, son of a sow. Give me a gun! Don't 
you know what a mother is? 


O'Garrah (icy). She was food and drink to you . . . mostly drink. Talk like a man. 
Not like a violin. (Joe ceases to struggle.) That's better, Joe. Nothing can be done, 
now. I loved your mother. Rely on me. 


Gahan (a Slungshot). That’s good talk, Joe. Listen to John. 
Joe. You're right, boys. Thanks, John. Susie, dear, I didn’t mean what I said. 


Susan. I know that, lad. It was just the pain speakin’, not you. Come inside with 
me, love. (They go.) 


O'Garrah. Friends, I must close down, tonight. 


Sheehan (sadly). Y will refund all your money tomorrow. Hold on to your ticket 
stubs. 


O'Garrah. But I want to see you all again tomorrow night. Maggie More had no 
home on earth. I think she is home in Heaven tonight. But she has left us her 
body. We must recover that and honor it with our love. I will find it. Tomorrow 
night it will lie here in the room where she died. Will you sing the keen over her, 
Kathleen? 


Kathleen. Y will. 
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O'Garrah. Please come, all of you, and honor a life that was lived in love and 
given in love for you . . .and for me, too. 


Voice (over general murmur of assent). We must organize again. 


O'Garrah. Well talk of that, too. You are miners. You work underground. You 
should be able to fight underground. Tell me tomorrow. Good night. (Crowd 
begins to go.) 


McTyge. Will you shake hands, O'Garrah? 

O'Garrah. I will. (They shake hands.) 

McTyge. Ym sorry. I went mad with it. Good night. 

O'Garrah. Good night. Grow downward. The stars are underfoot. 
Kathleen (as McTyge goes). The stars again? 


O’Garrah. Oh, Kathleen, that dear life is tearin' and tearin’ at me, inside, like the 
claw of a beast. Can't you see . . . can it be that my face is the same? I could 
howl like a mad dog, for I did it, . . . I sent her out of life. Oh, how right you 
were. I saw a star. You saw death... . 


Kathleen. Y see him still. We have not paid him blood enough. He has not left 
this room. And when I come near you, I feel the deadly cold . . . (Courthouse 
bell tolls once). Oh, John, the bell cries out. It is you . . . you he wants. 


O'Garrah. Let it be me and let it be tonight or another night. I'll never die alive, 
the white death of fear beforehand. I must go now, for Maggie. Let death do 
what he may. 


Kathleen. Y will be waiting. God keep you safe. 


O'Garrah (as she goes). God rest your soul, Maggie. That blood will clean the 
world. 


(The crowd has gone. Riordan and several other Slungshot Boys enter.) 
Riordan. They took her to the police station. Father O'Fallon is there. 


O'Garrah. Put out the light. I'll go for the body. Dear, brave, loving heart . . . 
‘tis a rich earth the ground will gather back when Maggie More goes into the 
hollow grave. Heaven can spare its rain upon her tomb . . . shell bring it tears 
enough. And now, good night. Seal up the stabs in your souls with silence. We 
cannot squeak like trodden mice, being lions in disguise. The world is younger 
than the night and further from its morning. But that morning will be ours. Dream 
of that and harden your hands in patience. 


(Light is out. They stand at the door.) 
Riordan. 'The sky is cloudy, now. 
Cassady. The stars are gone. 
O'Garrah. I need no light from Heaven to walk through Hell. 
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Act II 
Scene 1 


The terrace of Thorne’s house. It is twilight of the following evening. 
All Hallows Night. Thorne stands by the balustrade looking over the 
valley. Monica enters. 


Monica. Mr M. is calling. .. Mr McTyge. . 


Thorne. Well, why didn't you send him in? I've told you that often enough. He's 
a creature you let in by a slip of the door like a cat and he'll find his own way. 
(McTyge comes in.) You see? 


McTyge (as Monica goes). Bad news, your Honor. 

Thorne. Bad news! Has Maggie More come out of her grave? 
McTyge. She's not in it yet. I'm maybe nearer to mine. 
Thorne. What? 

McTyge. I must bid you good-bye. 

Thorne. Good-bye? 

McTyge. Yes. I must leave these hills. 

Thorne. Why? 

McTyge. Ym no use any more. O'Garrah suspects a spy. 


Thorne (exploding). There! you are! What did I say? That bloody priest told 
him. I warned you about it last night, but no, . . . you knew your man. ... 


McTyge. You're right, of course, your Honor. God forgive all bunglers and me in 
particular. 

Thorne. No, no, not at all. You were all right. I thought you were going to do some- 
thing. I'm sorry to see you go, McTyge. Good night. Good-bye. 


McTyge. Good-bye. And, yet, it's too bad in a way, I must go, for the whole thing 
might have been done tonight. . . 


Thorne. What do you mean? 


McTyge. Well, theres Maggie More's son, Joe. He's a grand lad, that. A hint is 
as good as a book to him. He has the imagination of the holy saints ... and he 
can think of more ways of killin’ a man . . . and what he can't say, he can play 
on his fiddle. An extravagant gift of God that... the music, I mean. And I’ve 
been nudgin' him on to the act of murder since: the death of his mother, Lord 
have mercy on her soul. That Blodgett is an overpowerin' shot with a pistol. He 
brought Maggie down with one shot. 


Thorne (petulantly). And how many should he need? Was she a woman or a 
rhinoceros? 


McTyge. Indeed, it's Tour Honor knows best. He must be a wonderful help to 
you, a man like Blodgett. . 
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Thorne. He's a bungling, bragging, boozing, insolent lump of gristle and grease 
and dirty hair... a puke of a man . . . a dirty lout for a dirty job. What are you 
sliding your words under your guard at me for? What do you want with Blodgett? 


McTyge. Joe More wants to shoot him. 
Thorne. Whats that to me? 
McTyge. It will bring in the case for you. 


Thorne. What are you talking about? You have no time . . . your chance is gone 
. They know you for a spy .. 


McTyge. They know me for nothin’, your Honor. 
Thorne. What! 


McTyge. Sure, I'm on the committee to hunt for the spy they're beginnin’ to sus- 
pect. All the other I said was Blarney. 


Thorne. Blast your soul, McTyge. How dare you play a trick like this on mel 


McTyge. Now, what could 1 do, your Honor? I had to know my value in your 
mind. Sure, a man can’t go about shootin’ police chiefs like plover. How could I 
come out straight with a thing like that? 


Thorne. TI not forget this deceit, McTyge, and this trick that puts you in offen- 


sive equality with me. But now I know you have the snaky mind to catch them 
in the coils. 


McTyge. Trust me for that. 


Thorne. Yll trust you because they have not the money to buy you out. What 
are you going to do? 


McTyge. Look down there, sir, at O'Garrah's Liberty Hall. . . 
Thorne. The windows are dark. 


McTyge. Thats curtains. Maggies lyin’ there under a sheet . . . stiff and cold 
and yellow with death. And two great candles meltin’ in flame beside her and all 
the rest dark and the shadows waitin’ for her. And I'll find Joe More there and 
he's half ready for murder now . . . I've worked him up so . . . and Ill get the 
cruelty of roarin' hell stormin’ in his shiverim soul as we sit there by the side 
of his murdered mother and the night comes thickenin’ in. All the big Slungshots 
will be there, flamin' drunk for revenge . . . and we'll nail them all. Joell kill 
Blodgett at ten o'clock tonight and here's what he'll do it with . . . John O'Garrah's 
own gun (shows it). There's his name on the plate . . . Sheriff of Bay Slope . . . 
the gun is registered. You see? 


Thorne. I do. But how do you know it will go so perfectly? 


McTyge. Well give the corpse his instructions. I told Blodgett to come here, 
tonight. 


- 


Thorne. McTyge, you take a lot for granted. 


La) 
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McTyge. No. Divil a thing. But it's speed we must have. After tonight they'll be 
organized again. John O'Garrah has the nose of a dog fox. I’m beginning to feel 
his cold eyes crawlin’ me back in the night. And if we don't turn the tide against 
him tonight, I'm gone for TIl not be found in a puddle of blood up a craggy 
gully some fine dewy mornin' for you or any other man that ever mined the 


shiny coal.... 

Thorne. Where do you want Joe to kill Blodgett? 

McTyge. In front of his house. Where his wife and children can be witnesses. 
Monica (coming from left). Mr Blodgett. (She goes.) 

Blodgett (in civilian clothes). Well, Thorne, what do you want? 

x cTyge. He wants you to be standin’ in front of your house tonight at ten o'clock 
sharp. 

SUR Yeah? What else? 

Thorne. Have a patrol of the D. & O. Police hidden behind your fence. 
Blodgett. What for? 

Thorne. We're going to arrest John O'Garrah tonight, and the Slungshots. 
Blodgett. You've got no evidence on O'Garrah or anyone else. 


Thorne. TIl have it after tonight. There'll be a man killed in front of your house 
at ten o'clock, with O'Garrah's gun. 


Blodgett (shrewdly). Who are you goin' to kill? 
McTyge. You'll know when you hear the shot. Not before. 


Thorne. Tell your men to arrest the murderer. Don’t shoot him. And hide a 
stronger patrol near Liberty Hall. Give orders to charge in and arrest everybody 
in the Hall as soon as your men hear the shot. Be sure to give these orders to 
your second in command, Captain Corvan. 


Blodgett. What does he need to know for? 


McTyge (intervening). Because you're such a darin’, bould bugger, what else? 
You might get hurt tonight, chargin’ among the hot bullets. 


Blodgett. So you're afraid TIl get hurt, eh? (Chuckles grimly.) Christ, that's 
funny. 

Thorne. What makes it so funny? 

Blodgett. Because I'll not be there, at all. 

Thorne and McTyge. What? 

Thorne. You'll obey orders or you'll turn in your badge. 


Blodgett (throwing his badge on the table). That’s what I came for. There’s your 
damned tin star. You can stick it where the monkey put the penny. I've done my 
last dirty job for you, Thorne. I'm leaving this hellhole tonight. From now on, 
I'm a miner. 
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Blodgett (roaring with laughter). Hal Ha! Hal 

Thorne. You're going to join... 


Blodgett. Nah, hold your guts together. I’m not goin’ to be a coal miner. By ten 
o'clock tonight, I'll be ridin’ over the mountains, bound for the West where all 
the rocks are made of gold. I’m goin’ to be a gold miner. To hell with this. I've 
got to get out of here. Do you see that? Look at that! (Shows paper.) Y got that 
this mornin’. 

Thorne. There’s a death's head drawn on it. 


McTyge. Thats Slungshot work. (Taking paper.) That's a death notice. 
Thorne. Read it. 


McTyge (reading). “Mr Blodgett, please go away from Bay Slope or if you don't 
you will suffer by order of the H.T.C. We will give you one week to go but if you 
are alive on next Saturday, you will die. Remember and leave. From a stranger. 
He knows you." 


Thorne. Y thought at least you had courage, Blodgett. And you let a thing like 
this run you out of town? 


Blodgett. Run me out? By the Jesus, if I can find the blackguard that wrote this, 
TI cut his bowels out. I've got an hour to find him. 


Thorne. Then why are you going away? 


Blodgett. It’s Louisa. It's my wife. She found it this morning . . . this note. Some- 
one shoved the bloody thing under the door last night . . . and now she's sick 
worrying about it . . . and the kid's sick . . . and they're all I've got in the world 
. .. God damn you, Thorne, this is your fault. When I came back from the war 
in '65, I was a hero. Now, nobody will speak to me. They won't speak to the old 
woman ...and now we get this. I've got to get out of here and when I strike it 
rich, I'll send for her . . . and that's the last I'll see of your grave digger's face. 


McTyge (who has been studying the note). This is John O’Garrah’s. I know the 
way he makes them. 


Blodgett. O'Garrah, eh? I know where he . . . (snatches note). Give me that 
paper. A sailor's farewell to the both of you. 


Thorne. Wait, Blodgett. 
Blodgett. Not a minute. 


Thorne. Now, don't misunderstand me. I don't ask you to stay. If you think you 
can improve yourself elsewhere, go ahead. TIl help you. But must you start to- 
night? Can't you leave tomorrow? 


Blodgett. Y can. 
Thorne. Will you? 
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Blodgett. No. 

Thorne. Why not? 

Blodgett. Why should I? 

Thorne. Because I'll give you ten dollars if you'll stay here tonight. 
Blodgett. Ten dollars? That's half a week's pay 

Thorne (giving it). There it is. 

Blodgett. But Mr Thorne . . . 


Thorne. Don't thank me. Put the money in your pocket. Go if you please. Stay if 
you please. I always liked you, Blodgett. I've been stern, sometimes, but that's 
my way. I trusted you and you've been loyal. You've done more than I can ever 
repay you for. I never thought you'd leave me when I needed you most, but, if you 
must, I will not stand in your way. I only ask you to stay and help me in this crisis 
tonight. It's something no one can do but you. Will you stay? 


Blodgett. Yes, by the Jesus, I will. 
Thorne. And carry out all the orders I gave you? 
Blodgett. Every damned one. 


Thorne. Ah, that's magnificent! I'll send your wife ten dollars more in the morn- 
ing. Good-bye now (shaking hands), and good luck. I don't expect to see you 
again. 

Blodgett. Y don't know about that, Mr Thorne. If you want me to stay as police 
chief, TH stay. 


Thorne. If you feel the same way about it in the morning, the job is yours again. 
Here's your star. (Hands it back.) 


Blodgett. Thank you, sir. Good night. Good night, McTyge. (He goes.) 


McTyge. Good night. The last is best, and so, good night. (Blodgett is gone.) 
And even in Hell you will not know I sent you there. Hel never feel it, Mr Thorne. 
The gun is a .45 Calibre Colt's Navy and Joe will shove it against his belly button 
before he jerks the trigger. TIl go down to O'Garrah's now. . . . 


Thorne. The sky is getting purple. Thats an imperial omen. That's good luck. 


McTyge. TIl need the luck tonight. It's all strange. Sometimes, I wonder at meself 
in the midst of it all, shatterin' about with me hands and not a care. But what's a 
man's life but corned beef and cabbage? 


Thorne. Give me a fistful of blackguards to hang and TIl show you what a man's 
life is and TI show you a glory and a light on the forehead that made gods when 
men were closer to the bowels of creation. And 1 shall write a drama here in 
flesh and blood not ink and air, and create the crime and the criminals and the 
plot. And then, I shall act in the play and have myself made special prosecutor 
and try the criminals I have created . . . and execute them, too . . . and that's 
imperial . . . that's divine . . . to choke democracy dead in the noose of its own 
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democratic law. Is not this tragic beauty? TIl rig the jury . . . not a worker in 
the box . . . all farmers and shopkeepers that live on our bounty . . . all the state 
power behind me . . . and my argument, property against man, and, I tell you, 
the man will hang. Heaven will be revenged here, and the distinctions of creation 
vindicated, and that deed will be my laughter, the laughter of the gods which 
is the misery of man . . . for I cannot laugh, somehow, McTyge. Even in this 
top of triumph, my heart is as cold as a stone in a brook, still as a stone. I've 
always lived so, even as a boy . . . and one word always walking in my mind 
^s. black... black... and an echo of black in the hollow dark... . 


McTyge. This mood is not good, Mr Thorne. 
Thorne. Y only have a worse one. Let it sleep. Success will bring it slumber. 
McTyge. Success is sure. 


Thorne. Then set it marching. This is history, sir, and you and I are soldiers. We 
wage no war of bugles, but we fight at the core of the world's dispute, a hundred 
years before the guns begin. This is the struggle of the night and the morning 
... and which is which and which are we, is for the later and the luckier to say. 
I do not know. I only know my will. On that, I'll bend the future. 


Scene 2 


Miner's Liberty Hall. Darkness has fallen. The hall is lit only by two large 
candles. They stand, one at the head and one at the foot of the shrouded 
corpse of Maggie More. This lies on a board, supported on trestles. A 
white sheet covers it and trails on the floor. Plates of tobacco and pipes 
rest on the edge of the board. Chairs and benches are ranged round 
about. The saloon doors are shut. Black curtains are at the windows. 
Only Kathleen and Susan are with the body. They sit silently. Then — 


Susan. I wish the others would come with the singin’ and the music. 


Kathleen. And I, too, Susan. And there’s a great dread with the wish. And black 
treachery over all. And the grave unsatisfied. 


Susan (after they have been silent a moment). Mother (sharply), did you see 
her lips move then? 


Kathleen. Eh? 
Susan. They moved . . . and the sheet moved. (They watch.) 


Kathleen. No. "Tis only the trickery of the candle. Her lips won't move again till 
the worms carry them away. (Pause). She made your first litle dress you could 
walk in, out of her own petticoat, Susan. And twenty-five cents she left in the 
pocket of it, though a dollar would have been riches to her, then, as when would 
it not. There was a power of love in Maggie. 


Susan. Don't you think Joe is like her, mother? 


Kathleen. Yes, and a great deal too much so for a man. He's the wrong one for 
you, Susan. 
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Susan. But I love him, mother. 


Kathleen. I wish you did not. Or any man. For it’s all an ache that’s never quiet, 
happy or sad. 


Susan. Then who shall I marry? I can’t eat food that sickens me, and I can't 
marry a man when I turn from his eyes. 


Kathleen. Marry a hard man you can strike with. Marry a cold steel chisel. All 
a woman has to cut life with is a man, and you can’t cut butter with Joe More. 
But let’s not talk about this, child. Do what the minute whispers. I can’t tell you 
nothin’. I'm an old fool married for love, and I live in the wonder and glory of 
love every day, and all the plush and glitter of the world is trash beside it. But 
it’s time they were here. I must go outside and get the punch heated. Stay here 
and pray by Maggie. 


Susan. No, let me make the punch. I’m afraid. 
Kathleen. Then I'll stay, child, surely. But there's nothin’ to fear. . . . 


Susan. Yes, there is. I keep seein' the shadows move. Why doesn't Joe come home? 
(A knocking at the door to the street.) 


Kathleen. Come in. 
Father O'Fallon (entering). What! All alone? 
Susan. Oh, Father O'Fallon, Fm so glad you came. 


O'Fallon. I meant to stop by sooner. You look so worn with this, Mrs O'Garrah. 
Why don't you make her lie down, Susan? 


Kathleen. Sure, Ym all right, Father. Let me fix you a little warm drink. 


O'Fallon. No, no. Go, lie down and rest, both of you. There's a long night's vigil 
before you. Ill watch here and say my prayers. Where is Jack? I want to talk with 
him about something. Something important. 


Kathleen. He's out somewhere, Father. I wish he was home, the way things are. 
There's been fightin' in the streets . . . workers against the police. 


O'Fallon. Don't worry. He'll be safe, please God. 
Kathleen (going with Susan). If you want anything, call us. 


O'Fallon. Y will. (They go out at left. He kneels by the body.) Oh, time, time, 
stop like the clocks in this house of grief. Wait, rest, till I think straight — till the 
tangle unwinds. Is there no light? Can prayer touch the heavens no more? What 
shall I do? Jesus, Jesus, have pity on me. Lay not this charge upon me. It is my 
fault that this woman lies here. I knew the plot was forming to kill her. It will 
kill others. I carry fire behind my lips. It burns at my lips to tell. Whom shall Y 
tell? I cannot tell the authorities. They are the murderers. If I tell O'Garrah, 
there will be more killing. Jesus, heart of mercy, hear me. I am not a grave. I 
cannot bear this burden of death within me. I am not worthy. I am too weak... 
a poor man, ignorant, mean and afraid. Oh, guide me to do right that when I 
speak out the secret, the words will be Thy truth, resistless and triumphant. Thy 
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will be done. (Pause) No answer in my mind. He does not hear me yet. I'll rest 
and pray again. God keep your gentle soul, Maggie More. “Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice’s sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” (He 
rises as Joe More comes in with his fiddle.) Good evening to you, Joe. 


Joe. Good evening to you, Father O'Fallon. I didn't see you kneelin' there in the 
dark. Sure, all will be dark, soon. 


O'Fallon. Not for your mother, Joe. 


Joe. I wasn’t thinkin’ of her. I was thinkin’ of meself. I’m lost in the dark, now, 
for she sapped the manhood out of me . . . lovin’ and lovin’ and smotherin' with 
love till I'm like a lost child, now, reachin' for a hand that’s gone in the dark. 
She was all my life . . . barrin' the drink, your eye says . . . yes, and barrin’ the 
music, too. That was the word of God before the Bible had it . . . the stars 
danced before Adam dug. Where’s Susie? 


O'Fallon. She's inside with her mother, resting. You're drunk, Joe. On the night 
of your mother's wake! 


Joe. Please God, I'll be drunk on the night of me own. Sure, there's got to be 
somethin' in life to unleash the mind and let it run barefoot in Heaven, away 
from two and two and a yard of cotton. I am a man. I cannot live on earth. Only 
the fools are on the mountains. The wise keep safe below. Where's pity here? 
Restin’, says you, the natural state of love. Only two drunken fools are here to 
pray God's mercy on a fool butchered for love . . . you drunk with Jesus and 
me drunk with gin. Oh, if I only had blood on my hand to make me worthy here! 
And him still alive and my heart half at peace. 


O'Fallon. Y cannot stay here with you, Joe. I must go away. I'll tell them that 
youre here. Try and be patient, now, and let you not be so wild in your mind. 
Your mother needs no pity now, but only the cowards who put her here by bullets 
. . . or by silence. Pray for them. Pray for me. IIl come back again. Good-bye. 
(Goes out at left.) 


Joe. Good-bye. (Bends over body.) No pity for you, dear . . . you need no pity 
and all the grace of life gone out of you? Let me kiss you. (Kisses her.) There. 
Oh, mother, I'll never see you again, and there were years before us. I could have 
repaid. But now, no more. In a little while I'll not even remember your face or 
your voice. ... 
Susan (coming in). Oh, Joe, I'm so glad you're here. 
Joe. And where would I be with a wake bein' held in a saloon itself? 
Susan. You know I didn't mean that. 

(Some mourners come in with O'Garrah. They greet Joe with silent 


handelasps. ) 
A Mourner. God save all here. 


Another (taking a pipe). God have mercy on the soul of the one this pipe was 
beside. 


Another. The Heavens be her bed this night. (Takes a pipe.) 
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O'Garrah. Now we'll all say an Our Father and a Hail Mary for the repose of her 
soul. 


(All kneel and pray. As the prayer is proceeding, others, younger, troop 
in, with pipers, not playing. They join in the devotions.) 


O’Garrah (as all rise). Now be at home. There's drink in the kitchen and food 
there for all. Let the games begin. 


(Pipers strike up and the game called “The White Cockade” is begun. 
Joe retires to one side and tunes his fiddle. Susan sits beside him. 
O'Garrah draws a knot of men aside. Through the singers and dancers, 
Kathleen O'Garrah, all in black, advances. She speaks to no one. She 
approaches the body slowly, step by step. Pipers change lively tune to 
“keen.” The games stop. All draw "round the corpse, eyes on Kathleen. 
Some kneel. Others stand. Kathleen stands by the body and. stretches 
her hands over it. Then, suddenly, she flings her hands over her head. 
The wail of the pipes rises.) 


Kathleen (half chanting). 


Rose of my life, take your thorn out of my heart of pain. 

Come back to me again, breathing and blushing, not lying there 
so cold and pale. 

How can I live tomorrow, and you buried under the earth, my 
darling? 

Never to kiss your cheek again or lay my sad head on your 
breast in trouble. 


(All the mourners sway and chant a chorus of "Okhone, Okhone!" Joe 
More has strung his fiddle. He plays with the pipers at the next verse.) 


Kathleen. 


Sweet flowers would I have brought from the meadows to heap 
on your bosom, 

But where would my hands find flowers in these cruel mountains 
of stone? 

Take a flower from my heart to lie with you, dear, in the shadow, 

And my voice for a memory of life till the streams of paradise 
welcome you home. 


Chorus 
( Kathleen continues) 


You were beautiful in your youth as you walked in the valleys 
of Ireland 

And a man would dare more for your kiss than for the silver 
treasure of the green sea. 

And richer than the golden glory of the earth was a night in 
the warmth of your pillows 

When your dark eye burned in the blue gloom and the fountains 
of love were unsealed. 


(Chorus is chanted as Kathleen goes out at left.) 
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Joe (raising fiddle and addressing it). You've played for her living and you've 
played for her dead, and you've wasted my life with sweet sound in the days 
over and gone. Damnation on my hands for knowing no trade but your tending. 
You'll play never another note, but go with her into the other land. ( Breaks violin 
to a chorused, "Oh!" of protest from the crowd.) And if I had a home and you 
streelers in it, you'd find another trade for a cold night than mockin' the dead 
with monkey shines and drinkin’ away the substance of them left behind. But 
I’ve got no home to drive you from. (Sits down and buries his head in his hands.) 


Mourner. Faith, there’s no need. We'll go. 


O'Garrah. The grief is on him. Pay no heed. We'll have the games in the barn. 
The night's before us and there's many things I have to say to you. Come! 
(All go, some at left, some by the saloon door which they leave partly 
open behind them. Susan alone remains. She sits down beside Joe.) 


Joe. Aren't you goin', Susan? Are you goin' to stay in spite of the edge of me 
tongue? 


Susan. I am, indeed. I hear what you think, Joe, not what you say. 


Joe. Thanks be for that. It's a terrible curse to speak out quick as fire the way I 
do, not meanin’ half I say. Now they're gone. And what am I goin’ to do? Ten 
o'clock is almost at the chime and I must be about me work. I've driven them 
away and I can't leave you alone with her that's dead. Yet I müst go. ( He rises.) 


Susan (rising, too). Where are you goin' Joe? 


Joe. And where would I be goin' but to the house of Ira Blodgett to shoot the life 
out of his heart? 


Susan (horrified.) Joe! 
Joe. He dies at ten. 


Susan. Joe, dearest, you don't know what you're sayin’. To kill a man... You 
can't look at me and say it . . . not with the lips that said, “I love you.” 


Joe. TII kill him like a pig . . . and the man that pushes between us, too. 
Susan. My father, you mean? You'd kill him, too? 


Joe. Yes, damn his gall. Who is he to come between my hand and death! Let 
him keep free or I'll blast him to glory. 


Susan. No, no. I have dreamt upon your heart. Don't put the stain of a bloody 
deed upon it now. Not where theres love . . . and your voice that brightened 
the eyes of us all with the tears of your song . . . no, Joe! It's life not death that 
God put in you for the world of men. Give me the gun. They'd hang you. 


Joe. Let them and welcome. Life is a dirty bag, now. God take me out of it. Me 
mother gone and the music broken . . . broken away forever... . 


Susan. And is it my heart that you want to break as well? Was all the love that 
you babbled and lipped in the night nothin' but the heat of the blood? 
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Joe. I love you, Susie. The deeper I go in my heart, the deeper I find you. But 
life has the price of manhood on it. I'm more than a sugar plum for a woman to 
suck. 


Susan. Give me the gun! 


Joe. I have no gun. MacAuliffe has the gun. And at ten o'clock we go. What time 
is it? Why have you stopped all these damned clocks? This is a world that rides 
on clockwork. We kill on schedule. 


Susan. Can all I say do nothing with you, Joe? 

Joe. No. 

Susan. Is my love as weak as that? 

Joe. Your love is as strong as life. But (pointing to body) she is stronger than 
you in this. 

Susan. But not in this. (Runs to front door.) Then I'll warn Blodgett. By Holy 
Mary, I will. I'll marry no man’s a murderer and I'll marry no man but you. 

Joe (who has followed). Get back from that! ( Raises fist.) 

Susan. Hit and be damned, you coward. 


Voice (from darkness at left). Hold on there! 
(Joe turns, snarling as McTyge comes in. Susan runs out front door.) 


Joe. Ah, it’s you, MacAuliffe. I thought it was O'Garrah. Come on, I let her go. 


McTyge (restraining him and laughing). No, not yet. It's too early for beatin’ her 
yet. Wait till you're married. 


Joe. Married be damned. She's run off to warn Blodgett. 


McTyge. How did she know . . . you told her. Christ, if them that has words had 
brains. Well, come on. We can get there before her. 


Joe. Maybe we'd better not go there at all. 


McTyge. Are you mad? After splittin’ the sky with your oaths and your ven- 
geance? What kind of a man are you, at all? 


Joe (hotly). I'm a man with two hands on him, McTyge. 
McTyge. You're a man with no head on him. 


Joe. T've no head on me to be shovin' it into a noose. She was right. They'd hang 
me. She's right. I’m no man for the duty of tatterin’ a man to ribbons with lead 
bullets and me not angry with him. It's cold I am now, and I can't fight or fiddle 
in cold blood. FI not go. (Outside saloon door clicks.) But if I ever meet him and 
the rage comes on me... 
( Blodgett comes to the open doors of the dark saloon. He holds the Death 
Notice. He is drunk.) 


Blodgett. Where's everybody? Where's the bastard that sent me this? (Shakes 
the Notice.) Where's O'Garrah? 
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Joe. Blodgett! 

Blodgett (spying him at last). Oh, it’s you, is it? Still hanging round your old 
lady. Why the hell don’t you shove her in a hole in the ground and get it over with? 


(He comes into the hall. McTyge steals behind him and shuts the saloon 
doors.) 


Joe. You'll respect my dead mother. 


Blodgett. I had no respect for the old sow alive and I have none for her dead. 
Where's O'Garrah? Get me a drink, God damn youl 


Joe (creeping toward him). TIl get you a drink. You'll drink at the fountains you 
drilled. You'll drink blood. (Springs and throttles Blodgett.) Down on your bloody 
knees... 


McTyge (offering gun.) Take the gun, Joe... here... 


Joe. Get down. Kiss her wounds. Lick her wounds like a dog, or by Christ of the 
crown, I'll choke you stiff. (They knock down the candle at the head of Maggie's 
bier, extinguishing it.) 

McTyge. Take the gun! 

Joe (forcing Blodgett toward Maggie’s feet). Get your stinkin’ mouth down to 
those bullet holes. . . . (Their struggle knocks down the other candle and puts 
it out. Pitch dark.) 

McTyge. Here... take the gun... Ah! 

(Report and flame of a gunshot. Another! A fall and a groan. Silence.) 
Joe’s Voice. By God, it must have gone through him. It’s dead he is. Nothin’ moves 
but the blood through me fingers .. . Tom... Tom MacAuliffe . . . bring a light 
here ... sure, I cant put me greasy red hands in me pockets for a match... I 
can't paint murder on me clothes . . . Where are ye, Tom . . . Cripes, maybe 
Tom was shot . . . I've got to get a light... a match... ah, there, there... 
(Strikes match.) Bejasus, he's tryin' to talk. ( Lights a candle.) 


(As he lights the other candle, McTyge, O'Garrah and the rest come in 
from the left.) 


McTyge (gloating). So, you done it. He's gone to hell on a bullet. 
Joe. Where did you go, Tom? 

McTyge. I went for help. 

Joe. He's breathin’... his mouth ... see... lookl 


Kathleen (kneeling and raising Blodgett's head on her knee). Get away there. 
Let me see. Get me some whiskey. Hell live for that. 


O'Garrah (coldly). No. He's got to die, now. Clear the room... . 
Joe. His eyes are openin. ... 


Blodgett (thickly). Back home by ten . . . Must get home . . . Time. (He sees 
Joe.) Stand, damn you . . . stand and fight! (Falls back and dies.) 
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Joe. Is he dead? Is he dead? 

O'Garrah. Dead as your brains. Cassady! (Cassady steps forward.) 

Cassady. Right! 


O'Garrah. Take your gun and watch the road for the cops. (Cassady goes. ) We've 
got to get rid of this dead lug. Riordan, Gehan, Dunfy and Donlan . him 
out. Cut off his buttons. Burn the clothes. Bury him back in the hills. Fylan, hitch 
up the two horse wagon. Anything in his pockets? 


Riordan. Seven dollars and thirty cents . . . 
O'Garrah. Burn the bills. Put the silver in the tll... 
Riordan. And this ... (Hands him the Death Notice.) 


O'Garrah. Hm-m-m-m! The Death Notice! How did he trace this here . . . if he 
did .. . a thick lug like him? He could not do it. Someone is talking. Well, burn 
it, too. Carry him out. (They do.) Where is the gun that shot him... ? Where 
is it, Joe? 

Joe. Why...why...I... 

Mulroy (a Slungshot, picking it up). Here it is. 

O'Garrah. Do you know whose gun this is? 

Joe (near breaking). Why, Jack, I don't know nothin’... . 


O'Garrah. You hare-brained drunken omadhaun! If you had to blow guts around 
my saloon you didn't have to use my gun to do it. This gun is mine. Where did 
you get it? 


Joe. I didn't get it no place. He had it (pointing to McTyge). 
McTyge. You lie, God blast your soul. Don't lie me into this. 
O'Garrah. Where did you get this, MacAuliffe? 


McTyge. I never had it. He had it in his pocket and he drew it. I seen the fire 
spurt and Blodgett go down. 


Joe. Be Jasus, am I in a particle of me right mind? Wasn't it you, Tom MacAuliffe, 
that was naggin’ me the whole night to go and shoot this man? I never shot him, 
Jack. How could I shoot him and me two hands on his throat? I heard the gun. 
I smelt the powder. Tell me I didn't shoot him! 


O'Garrah. Behan, take this gun away. File off the numbers and my name. Take 
it apart. Throw it into the river at different places. Don't come back. (Behan 
goes.) Friends, this puts us all in danger of the rope. There's a black twist of 
treachery under this. And no witness to unwind it. Well find a way to pick it 
clean by dawn. But not now. They'll be huntin' for Blodgett. There'll be police. 
Bring out the rum and strike a merry jig for the wake games. Put Maggie over 
that stain. Swab it up first. The blood is soakin' in. 


PN 
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Kathleen. Wait! Let it lie! 'This minute holds the truth and it will never come 
again. "Tis written in fresh blood. There was a witness. 


O'Garrah. A witness? 


Kathleen. Yes. The dead. Maggie knows the truth. And she will tell us. You know 
this time of year that gives death the power over life. (Low, swelling wail from 
crowd.) This was her murderer's blood. "Tis rich as wine to her. She'll speak. 
Close the ring round me and her. (They do.) Breathe all together. Pray in your 
hearts with me. (She prays.) Oh, mighty devil of the fire below, with your horny 
forehead and tiger hands, help me now for I never prayed against Heaven before. 
Maggie, speak to me . . . speak to us! Who sent the bullet into that pitiless heart? 
The name! Speak! Was it Joe? (Silence.) Maggie, have pity on the little mouth 
that sucked your breast. Was it your child? Your little one? Speak! (Silence.) I 
cannot ask again, dear. The charm is all in three. You never kept your heart from 
me before. Feell I touch your lips with my warm hand. I breathe life on your 
eyes. By the hobs of hell . . . by the black dog . . . by the fork with triple tine. . . 
Speak! Who was it? 


Deep, Sepulchral Voice. McTygel 


(All turn as O'Fallon and Susie break through the crowd from left. 
O'Fallon confronts McTyge.) 


O'Fallon. McTygel (in the same solemn voice). Only last night on the terrace, 
and now I find you at it. 


McTyge. Is it to me you're talkin’? 


O'Fallon (to crowd). Are you all mad? Go home, now while you can, for terror's 
afoot and the great snake, Thorne, is binding his coils around you. That man 
(pointing to McTyge) is Tom McTyge, Thorne’s spy. . . . 


Joe. McTyge? His name's MacAuliffe. 


McTyge. And so it's always been. Sure, father dear, the worry of the night and 
one thing or another have put your wits adrift. It's the bad light here. You think 
I'm one of your friends on the police. I'm sure you must have plenty of them. I'm 
a Slungshot. Micky Foy, the Chieftain of the Millbury Clan Fianna, vouched for 
me. 

O'Fallon. Then, he vouched for more than he knew. Last night, on Thorne's ter- 
race, I saw you take orders from Major Dunbar, the detective. ( Crowd roars and 
rushes.) 


O'Garrah (driving them back). Get back there! 

O'Fallon. Where is Blodgett? 

McTyge. He's dead and gone to hell. They carried him out of here. 
Susan (to O'Fallon). Oh, Father... 


O'Fallon. She came to me and we hunted for Blodgett to stop this thing. (Point- 
ing at McTyge). This man, I tell you, is Thorne's spy, and if there's death been 
done here, he's done it. 
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McTyge. You lie. Joe More shot him. 


Susan. Joe More, did you do it? Did you do it? You did. I see red murder smokin’ 
in your eyes. 

Joe. Susan, dear, listen... 

Susan. TIl not listen. It’s all lies. (She screams.) Take your hand from me. It’s 
red. Let me alone. Go away, you drivelin’, paltry fool . . . to do your butchery 
here in my own house. You'll hang us all. Oh, dear Jesus, that I'd died as a baby 


and never seen you or given you the flowery crown of my heart. Let me gol Let 
me gol (Runs out at left, followed by Kathleen and. O'Fallon.) 


O'Garrah. (seizing McTyge). Branigan, Haydon, McFadden, Duane! Take this 
fellow out and kill him. 


McTyge (wrenches free from O'Garrah and draws pistol). Like hell, you bloody 
rum peddler! ( He is seized and disarmed by Slungshots.) Sure, Jack, you wouldn't 
be after harmin’ a man and he not allowed to say a word for himself. This is all 
bleary rot and you know it. I know what this priest lad is after and I can tell you 
if you give me time. Give me an hour! It’s the joke of the world. When you hear 
it, you'll split laughin’. . . . 

O'Garrah. Take him to Silver Gulch and crush his head with rocks . . . like he 
died in a fall.... 


McTyge. No, no! Wait! (He tears himself free from his captors.) 

O'Garrah. Hold him! Don't shoot! 
(McTyge springs up the stage steps. The whole crowd seizes him and 
pyramids upward toward him. At that instant, a bright light streams 


through the window, freezing the tableau rigid; all turn and look at the 
source of the light. There is a terrible knock at the door.) 


Voice from outside. Open! In the name of the law! 


O'Garrah. Kathleen! Kathleen! Tell her to run! 
(The crowd, releasing McTyge, rushes back. The doors burst open and 
the D. & O. Police enter.) 


Captain. Go out a few at a time. You're all under arrest. Come on! 
O'Garrah. Where's your warant for this? 


Captain (felling him with club). There’s our warrant. Any more? (Looking 
about.) Get out! Everybody! (They go.) 


McTyge (being hauled off). I tell you, I work for Dunbar. 
Policeman. Where’s your badge? 


Thorne (to policeman . . . coming in from saloon). That man’s all right. Let him 
gol Stay here, you two! (Motioning to another policeman) One at the door. One 
here. Well McTyge; ran you rather close, I understand. 


McTyge. It’s cold to the soul I am. TI not sleep this night. But why did you come, 
your Honor? There’s no tellin’ how it might have gone. 
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Thorne. 'That's why. I had to see. 
McTyge. Did you catch the fellows with Blodgett’s body? 


Thorne. They ran into our lines, They're locked up, now. IIl see that Joe More 
gets a good supper in jail. His work was very thoroughly done. 


McTyge. And why should it not, your Honor, when I did it for him, meself? 
Thorne. You shot Blodgett? 


McTyge. I shot him with the gun muzzle against his ribs. Twice. Joe More lost 
his courage. Give him bread and water. Did you get the gun? 


Thorne. No, confound it... 


McTyge. Give it no thought. I know the fellow who has it. We'll get it. And now, 
let's leave this slaughter house. 


Thorne. Wait a minute. (To policeman.) Has everyone in this place been arrested? 
Policeman. Yes, sir. 


Thorne. Good! Legal strategy, that, McTyge. If we arrest them all, and charge 
them with the crime, it leaves the defense no witnesses. No one can contradict 
your evidence. And was this Maggie More? 


McTyge. It was so, your Honor. 


Thorne. I had never seen her before, you know. (Stands by body.) Y had not 
thought of her like this. Nothing can touch her now but plans above mine. Poor 
miracle misused by God and man. How sweet her lips are McTyge, even in the 
contraction of death. See how they pout outward to be kissed. And there's no 
seam of agony at the side, although she had a hard life, did she not? 


McTyge. Bitter enough. 


Thorne. My mouth is bitten harder with less cause. All comes from within. The 
world's a wish. Those lips are all love, often given. What have I given? Dear 
woman, I'll give your life and mine back again to God in a richer world, if the 
dice fall true. She does not care any more. How those calm eyelids mock me. The 
books are added up behind those blinds. Must I die to reach that peace? Yes, die 
in some form. Ill kiss those lips. No, the dumb walls would thunder and cry, 
“Judas!” (Fiercely turning away.) This has been done and done well... and 
damn all treaties with the dead. Come, McTyge, come out of these shadows that 
press pity upon my heart against its destiny. There's work tonight. The world 
lies in my hand for the first squeeze. (Then, to policeman.) Watch by her coffin, 
man. She was a noble woman. 


Acr III 
Scene 1 


A cell in the Bay Slope prison. Jack O'Garrah sits on the edge of his cot. 
There are irons on his wrists and ankles. He wears them day and night. It 
is the night before the dawn set for the execution of the Slungshots. The 
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cell is dimly lit from the corridor outside. From the corridor comes the 
slow, dull, distant, funereal rhythm of hammering. Workmen are build- 
ing the gallows in the corridor. A jailer comes to the door. 


Jailer. Jack! (No answer). Jack O'Garrah! Are you awake? 

O'Garrah. I am. What is it? 

Jailer. Mr DeGraw, your lawyer, is coming to see you. 

O'Garrah. What time is it? 

Jailer. Eight o'clock. 

O'Garrah. Eight more hours to live. Where's my wife? I want to see her. 


Jailer. Well bring her to you the minute she gets here. Don't you want to see 
Father O'Fallon, to go to confession? 


O'Garrah. I do. When he comes. Do you think DeGraw has any news? 
Jailer. Y don't know, Jack. 


O'Garrah. Nah! You don't know. Are they goin’ to be hammerin' their crucifyin’ 
nails all night into that gallows they're buildin’ in the hall? Do you know that? 
Am I to sleep this night of all, or lie awake howlin’ like a dog 'till they hang me 
like a dog in the dawn? 


Jailer (as sound stops). They're through now, Jack. Nothing you want? 


O'Garrah. Nothing but what I lost. (Jailer goes.) And after this, no more or ever- 
more; forever either way . . . the shining standstill that I prayed for come too 
soon. No throb of the litle sweet things that whisper in the flesh and swim in 
the veins . . . the bright, dewy morning . . . the silky night . . . all the torments 
. . . the bitter joys and the swell of the angry blood . . . all, all gone! And noth- 
ing but the dark and corruption walking in my bones. And, then the giddy burst 
of Heaven, maybe . . . and the holy music flowerin' out of the sky . . . maybe 
. .. and Jesus, blinding on his throne . . . swords in his eyes but mercy in his 
mouth ... a working man made God! I'll never fear his judgment. But the dark 
. . . that would be better . . . to forget . . . not break my heart again upon a 
dream . . . for there's no hope that life can get the half of . . . and Heaven is 
a hope ... and the workers world. Damn these chains! Kathleen, Kathleen, I'd 
shake life off like a damned disguise if I could take your dear hand with me into 
the dark . . . dearest, gone in a whirl of the clock . . . (bolt shoots back.) Kath- 
leen? Is that Kathleen? You? 


Jailer. Heres Mr DeGraw, Jack. (DeGraw enters.) 


O'Garrah. Hello, Mike. Well, what's the answer? (Shakes hands.) Damn those 
chains! How goes it? 


DeGraw (gloomily). Hello, Jack. 


O'Garrah. Oh, that way, eh! Well, cheer up, Mike. (To jailer.) We don't need 
you here. When we're ready to blow up the jail, we'll call you. (Jailer goes.) He 
wouldn't do anything? 
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DeGraw. No. We can't look for anything from Governor Shiner. 


O'Garrah. The dirty scut! He can't do this. Be Jasus, he's got to give me that 
reprieve. I put him where he is. I swung this county for him last election. Why, 
the man he's got now as head of his Pardon Board, Arthur Lane, his secretary, 
put $5,000 into my hand, and I bought him the votes. He's got to give it. 


DeGraw. Jack, we've been friends for years. You know how bitter it is for me to 
say this, but he won't give you a reprieve. He's like stone. There's so many roars 
from the public belchin’ into his ears, . . . some for Thorne . . . some for you 
... and the boys... and some for neither . . . that he's afraid to move in any 
direction. He's put on his Brigadier General's uniform to hold his nerves together. 
God knows, I'm sorry. 


O'Garrah. Don't mind it, Mike. 
DeGraw. There's one hope, still, Jack. 
O'Garrah. What is it? 


DeGraw (going to door). Come in, Mr Lane. (Jailer admits Arthur Lane.) You 
know Jack, here. 


Lane (uneasily). Why, 1... 

O’Garrah (harshly). Where is my reprieve, Arthur? 

DeGraw. Listen, Jack. It’s for Susie’s sake. 

O'Garrah. Susie? Susie? 

Lane. jack, I don't know how to put it to you. It's a hard thing to ask a man. 
O'Garrah. What do you want? 


Lane. Something to settle everything . . . put all at rest . . . the doubts, you see 
. .. vindication of the prosecution . . . and the working people here, satisfied . . . 
confidence in justice for the poor, reestablished . . . if... well, you see, when a 
man has to pass into the, er, Great Beyond, anyway, the governor thought that 
if you would confess . . . er . . . take the guilt of the murder and say you ordered 
the other crimes that McTyge swore on the witness stand that the Slungshots 
committed . . . that we could show our gratitude by a reprieve... 


O'Garrah (eagerly). A reprieve? 

Lane. Yes . . . a reprieve for Joe More. 

O'Garrah (furious). For Joe More? Get the hell out of here! 

Lane. Then, you won't do it? 

O'Garrah. TIl confess my sins to the priest of God and to no other man. 


Lane. But think of your daughter, O'Garrah, and the man she's going to marry. . . . 


O'Garrah. To hell with my daughter! The man she’s goin’ to marry is in the mind 
of God, not mine. Joe More's the worst she could get. 
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Lane. But if Joe More is innocent? 
O'Garrah. 1f he is innocent, then what am I? And what are you? 
Lane. But, hell hang. . .. 


O'Garrah. Let him hang and be damned to him! There's better men than Joe 
More will sob for breath in the grip of the rope at dawn, and I one of them, 
surely. And you come to buy me out for a mouthful of kisses TIl not even taste! 
À confession to damn all labor for the love of a girl? Daughter or no daughter, 
Td see her nailed to the wall first, with a spike through her belly. You'll get no 
confession here. You'll hang us with the guilt on your own souls and well go up 
on the scaffold in the gray light tomorrow, the heroes of the workers’ world to 
come, and hell be the home of the man who flinches before the might of your 
gaudy gold and pointed steel. We're kings of the day you dread, and it will come 
and history will be the prison of your souls. Take your bribing, cringing carcass 
out of here or IIl throw you through the door, open or shut... . 


Lane (spitefully). Then, to hell with you, you thick Mick. I'l see you get a short 
drop on the gallows and watch you choke by the inch . . . slowly. . . . 


O'Garrah. You'll see hell first . . . quickly. (Throttles him.) 
DeGraw (trying to part them). Stop, Jack! Help! 


O’Garrah (dragging Lane to cell grating). Boys! Here's a damned spy with a 
reprieve for youse if I squeal. Do youse want it? 


Roaring Voices (to banging of cell doors). No! 


Jailer (entering and clubbing O’Garrah across DeGraw’s intervention). Come 
on... what the hell do you call this, you wild Irish. . . . (He pries Lane loose.) 
I told you not to come here, Mr Lane. ... 


Lane. TIl report this! (He goes.) 


Jailer (to O'Garrah). Do you want to get me fired? I told you not to do this, Mr 
DeGraw. TIl crack your donkey skull, O'Garrah. 


O'Garrah. You'll try, maybe. (Attacks.) 


O'Fallon (to jailer, hurrying in). Stop! Do you want to kill the man before his 
time? You should be ashamed of yourself. And you, Mr DeGraw. 


DeGraw. You're right, Father. I’m afraid I was very indiscreet. Good-night, Jack. 
(Going with the jailer.) 


O'Garrah. Good night and good riddance to you Mike McGraw. I’m sorry, Father. 
I try to keep the temper down, but he angered me. 


O'Fallon. I know, John. I heard of it. DeGraw should not have brought him. I 
tried to get here first. 


O'Garrah. Oh, life is a bitter thing to put off... . 
O'Fallon. It goes on forever, Jack, in Heaven. 
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O'Garrah. No, nol Heaven can wait. I must get out of here. It isn't too late. 
Haven't you got a bit of steel .. . a little bit . . . a nail from your shoe? If I could 
get these bloody irons off! 


O'Fallon. John, quiet your soul. It’s terrible to see you this way. 
O'Garrah. Where's Kathleen? Isn't she coming? 
O'Fallon. She will be here soon. 


O'Garrah. Better perhaps she did not come. Oh, the ache I've been feelin' for 
her in all the flesh of me body these months! I cannot say good-bye . . . that 
sweetness of the world . . . 'tis summer, now . . . June of the weddings. . . . What 
will she do? There's no one to care for her. The girl can't. 


O'Fallon. God will not desert her, Jack, or you, either. It will all be made right 
above. 


O'Garrah. Oh, that I could have evened it here, the long score of the slavel I 
had twenty years for victory, and now the minutes carry me away by the pound. 
For the pity of life, kneel down with me here and pray the power of God to burst 
me through these walls, and hold off Heaven a while . . . a year. I'll do it. Just 
a year to fight again. Not Heaven. The joy would be torture forever, for the chance 
Ilost. Pray it back for me again. There's ten generations not yet come to the womb 
sold into slavery in that black, underground hell because of me, my folly ...a 
fool... a fool... trapped by a paltry rat! And they must suffer and I must die. 
No. I must not die. I must not die. 


O'Fallon. Don't be afraid of it, Jack. It is decreed. Die for Christ who won the 
world by death. He will take up your fight. Be resigned. 


O'Garrah. Well, I will try. Will you hear my confession, now, Father? 
O'Fallon. No. John. Tonight you must hear mine. And forgive my sins if you can. 
O'Garrah. But I have not the power to forgive sins. 

O'Fallon. TI trust God for that power. 

O'Garrah. But you are a priest. 


O'Fallon. And all the more mortal and weak for that. And T've sinned against you 
bitterly in that weakness. I was there the night they set McTyge like a drop of 
disease in the veins of the poor. I knew it all. But I could not speak. Love made 
too great a terror for me. I cherished you all, too much, and war was a prison to me, 
not a liberation of the soul. And I, whose Saviour died for truth, I could not tell 
the truth and let you meet it as God in His wisdom would provide. And your 
deaths are all upon me... Maggie More . . . and all around in these cells... 
and you, you, John. 1 spoke too late. Can you forgive me? Can you? 


O'Garrah. Sure, there's nothin’ to forgive you, Father, when I love you so dearly. 
What you have said, I have not even heard. It's me own life I've been lookin’ at. 
We both fought wrong, that's all. There are no crowns for caution. Only repent- 
ancel 
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O'Fallon. And I've all my life for that, John. And Ill never cease. My heart against 
time for that. Oh, give me your blessing and your fighting heart — to fight by 
instinct, as I breathe. Give me that. Bless me with that. 


O'Garrah. Why, then, God bless you, dear lad, for you're my comrade, now. And 
will you hear my sins, now? 


O'Fallon. Not now, Jack. My ears are too full of the thunder of my own. Tomor- 
row, before dawn, I'll come and hear them. That will be better. Good night. And 
pray. And pray for me. And sleep. (He goes.) 


O'Garrah. Sleep, sleep, and never wake for love in the night or labor in the morn- 
ing. I'd pray for that if life would give me leave. Oh, if there could only come a 
dream upon the sleeping earth to break the trance of the million, and the world 
be won with a shout. And beauty never ache us any more but vanish from the 
world invisible by being our very air and breath . . . our element of life. (Sighs.) 
Hogs and larks; it's all a dream. I cannot add it up. Better I die unshaken than 
wake to the shock of error. Error? Who can be sure of a world half way from the 
mind to the mouth? Oh, what a damned coward I am that can face any man but 
myself. . . . (Kathleen is admitted.) Kathleen! could you not have come sooner? 
Where have you been? 


Kathleen. Ah, God, how could I come here at all, when it's drivin’ me out of me 
mind to think of the dawn. And you must cut me with a keen tongue and a cold 
heart. 


O'Garrah. Hush, Kathleen! No... No... 

Kathleen. And you hush. Could you not kiss me and be still? 

O'Garrah. There, dear, there. (Kissing her.) Kathleen, it can't be. Not the last 
time! 

Kathleen. And we two together in the same room, alone. John, dear, why did you 


beg me to come? To face the last, the end, in this night? Could you not have had 
pity when we'd said good-bye before? 


O'Garrah. Forgive me, dear. I wish to God I hadn't asked you, now, for you're 
here . . . and now it's over . . . and I'll never wait for you again, or listen for your - 
little, light step coming. Sit down here, close to me. (They sit down together on 
the cot.) It's just like the night long ago in the hush of the Irish hills — that 
first night in our room. And your mouth like a flower with the breath of our mar- 
riage wine. 

Kathleen. I was frightened, then, John, and ashamed. And I’m frightened now, 
but proud. But I loved you then, and it was all mystery and terror and perilous 
joy, like a whirling pit. And, now, at the end, when it's all over, John, and I'm 
old ... 


O’Garrah. Oh, never old, dear, never ... 
Kathleen. Yes, yes, and the flesh scarred and hollow . . 


O'Garrah. No, sweet as cream . . . sure, honey and silk . . . no, asthore, blossomin’ 
beauty, fresh and forever you are... you are... 
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Kathleen. No, John, you mustn't. Only the truth, now . . . but in the wisdom of 
years and living and all the veils of life torn away . . . and we here together on 
the last night of the world . . . what do I know of you at all. . . but that the 
mystery of youth is the mystery of age and you are there and I am here... an 
inch away and a world away . . . and I'd rather die than have you die though 
youre made up of everything I hate and despise in the world . . . a fool's foot- 
ball . . . and I'm the greedy beast you've fought in others till it’s killed you... 
and yet I love you dear for all the folly and fondness in you that sickens me 
in other men, and why, I don’t know . . . but if the devil was to tear my tongue 
out with a fiery hook, the last words I'd cry out would be, “I love you," and I'd 
cry it to you out of the dust of my grave . . . I'd cry it to you out of the low 
dust ... 


O'Garrah. No, dearest, no tears. Not now. Here, let me kiss them dry. (Kisses 
her.) Kathleen, what a garden of flowers your heart has been to mine. Yet never 
a thing in the world have I brought you but black sorrow and pain. 


Kathleen. 'There's nothing else in life, John. Pain in the bed of love, pain in the 
bed of birth and the pain that's before me forever — the pain in the bed of loss. 
Where will I get the courage to face it, the nights alone, forever? Tomorrow . . . 


O'Garrah. Aye, 'tis a hard death in the dawn . . . and you must bear it with me. 


(Kathleen. No, not the dawn. That's brave and bright as a sword . . . death in 
front of the banners. But after, when the grey dusk comes, and candles and the 
night, when I'm lying in bed, the bed of our flesh and our spirit . . . and you 
lying under the fields, away from me forever . . . never to kiss you again in the 
pillows . . . and your strong hand upon me . . . and your body as beautiful as 
a king in an old story . . . never to love me and wound me sweetly with your 
love till I cry out with bitter joy in the blue dark . . . gone, gone . . . and the 
pain of loss there, forever, walking my heart with icy foot . . . the pain I can't 
die of and can't kill . . . how can I face it? John, bind those chains about my 
throat and choke me into Heaven or Hell with you . . . by the pity of Jesus, have 
pity on me. I never asked you anything before but love. Now, for love again, take 
me with you! Here, give me the chains! 


O'Garrah. Kathleen, you're mad . . . let go! 


Kathleen. TIl never let go. I've lived sewed into your guts and no death or devil 
can unwind me now. Kill me, with your red mouth on mine and your chains on 
my throat! 


O’Garrah (pulling free). No, no, for the love of God . . . 


Kathleen. 'To Hell with you, then, and your love of God, you damned, nickel and 
dime, spongy hearted coward. You'll spit me life back in me face, and I nailed 
helpless against me freedom on the cross of Christ? Oh, what a bitter thing it is 
to be a Christian in a world of spears! 


O'Garrah (as a bugle rings out and measured footbeats tramp in the corridor). 
Bugles! Kathleen, what is this for? 


Kathleen (sullen). How do I know? 
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O'Garrah. Y hear steel on the stones. Theres men marchin' all together in time. 
That's no police. That's soldiers. It's bullets and bayonets now, maybe, not a rope. 


Kathleen (as footbeats come on). It may be, John. I heard the bugles go chatterin’ 
up the hill to Thorne’s, as I went by, wrapped in me shawl, down low in the dark 
valley. And he’s up there, and the whole house lit to the chimney pots. 


O’Garrah, Thorne . . . is it Thorne, you say, back from the English banks? 


Kathleen. That he is. He came back this night. And the other one in the brass 
and blue and the gold shoulder knots, is up there, too — Shiner, the governor. I 
saw him come in on the train tonight with flags and guns. And he’s gone up 
the hill to Thorne’s in a carriage, and soldiers on horses gallopin’ before him. 
( Bitterly) It’s gala, me boyo. They'll hang you to music. ( Tramping in corridor) 
Listen! Outside! 


O'Garrah. "They're comin’, They're comin’ here. That's soldiers. 
Kathleen. They can't have you, now. You're mine till morning. 


O'Garrah. We'll end it here. If they open the door, Ill charge their guns. Mask 
my rush! Now . . . when the door swings! (Patrol of soldiers passes door.) Not 
yet! Waugh! Did you see the glitter run down the bloody bayonets? 


Kathleen. Ah, God, I did. 


O'Garrah. Them’s State Militia. There's more overhead. The whole jail’s full of 
them. Why do they need soldiers? 


Voice outside. Halt, there! 


Another voice. No, let her pass! 
(Susan is admitted by jailer. Soldiers seen outside in corridor.) 


Susan (breathing hard from her hurry). Mother . . . father . . . they're moving 
in the hills. They're marchin’. I saw them as I ran here. There's drums and torches, 
and they're singin’ as they come... . 


O'Garrah. Who, child? 


Susan. The men, father, the men, the miners! . . . come up out of the ground 
with the lamps blazin red on the top of their head. They're gatherin' against the 
orders of the D. & O. Police, and they're massin’ in the towns under banners. And 
the cry is, "Up, Jack O'Garrah and the Slungshot Boys." 


O'Garrah. Kathleen, FH die on the hills, yet, free and fightin’. They'll march on 
the jail and tramp it into flinders. 

Susan. Mother, can't you stop them? There's soldiers to kill us all. They'll shoot 
the men. And I can do it. I’ve prayed all day, and I know I can do it if I have time 
and you can hold them back... the miners, mother. I must go, now. Kiss me 
quick and hard, so FH not cry. (Kisses) Oh, good-bye. God keep you! I must 
hurry. 

O'Garrah. Not till I know where. Where are you goin’, child of my heart, and 
the dark night full of danger and death? Tell me now! 
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Kathleen. Are you goin’ there? Look at me! You are, by your eyes. You're goin’ 
to Thorne. 

Susan. And what if I am? You can't stop me. I’m goin’ with Mr DeGraw our 
lawyer. I'm not goin’ to let them kill father. The governor doesn't know. They've 
fooled him with their laws. But when I tell him what father means to us, hel let 
him go, . . . because, you see, he must. He has a heart, just as we have, and there's 
those he loves. He can't refuse. Let me go, father! 


O'Garrah. No! You'll not lick my life off the boots of that bloody pimp. There's 
nothin' in this world worth beggin' for, my dear, life the least, and only Heaven 
is worth a prayer. 

Susan. Wherever I love is Heaven. And I've lived on prayer . . . and I fight by 
prayer... and the only thing I ever feared was to hurt anyone. And you're not 
all I love ... and if it breaks my heart to say, “No!” then let it break, for I'm 
goin’. 

Kathleen. Hal So it’s Joe More, not your father. No flesh of my bloody sweat will 
creep down in the dust for the life of that yellow dog marked down from a man. 
(They hold her.) 

Susan. Guard! Guard! Let go! (Kathleen and O'Garrah release her as the jailer 
appears.) I want to go, now. Good-bye, father. (No answer. She goes.) 


O'Garrah. That was the last time. And I could not say, “Good-bye!” Christ, what 
a curse of pride. Good night, Susie. Oh, Kathleen, I can see her now in her crib 
with her doll hugged to her, and she no bigger than the doll . . . do you remem- 
ber... (Kathleen nods.) and me blowin’ out the light of the candle. Strange how 
the thoughts come . . . stars falling . . . candles going out.... 


Kathleen. And now, I'm goin’, too. ... 
O'Garrah. You're not goin’ to Thorne's? 


Kathleen. Pm goin’ to the drums and the torches, John. Well have you out of 
here by dawn, and the hangman jerkin’ his heels on his own gallows, and this stony 
hellhole burned to the scurryin’ ash, or I'll kiss you before God on the other side 
of the sun, when you walk into Heaven at the chime of noon. 


O'Garrah. You'll lead the miners in against the jail for me? 
Kathleen. For you and for all. And TIl never stop till my blood does. 
O'Garrah. But will they follow you? 


Kathleen. There never was a man that wouldnt if I showed him a leg, It's an 
old stick, but there's the meat of a queen on it. Guard, guard . . . open the door, 
here! 

O'Garrah. Good-bye, Kathleen, good-bye! (Jailer opens the door.) Kiss me good- 
byel 

Kathleen. No, John. Shake hands for courage. (They do.) Hard! Hard! Press hard! 
Smash my fingers! TI bring my heart back to you through the bayonets. Wait for 
me here, or in Heaven. 

(She goes. The guard. comes into the cell for the death watch.) 
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The terrace in front of Thorne’s house. The same night, an hour later. 
There is wine on the tables. The terrace is lit by strings of Japanese 
paper lanterns, crossing from one wing of the house to the other. The 
Thorne house is illuminated for a festival. Waltz music is heard, not 
loudly, from indoors. Governor George A. Shiner in the dress uniform 
of a U. S. Brigadier General, complete with medals and sword, a glass 
of champagne and a cigar, in emulation of his Commander-in-Chief, 
General Grant, stands beside the balustrade, looking over the valley. Near 
him is his secretary, Mr Lane. An orderly in uniform stands by. 


Shiner. Arthur! 
Lane. Your Excellency! 
Shiner. Your notebook. 


Lane (producing it). Yes, Governor Shiner. 


Shiner. Take down what I say. Ahem! June nineteenth. In the field. We are 
encamped (looks up at the lanterns) under the open sky. It is night, (then, very 
decisively) no question about it! The campaign will be decided at dawn. The 
sun will rise and shine . . . weather permitting . . . on the victorious stars and 
stripes of our glorious Union and behold the insurgents and their allies in full 
flight before the invincible bayonets (raises voice at “bayonets.” Pause and sip) 
of the Keynote State Militia. (Puffs cigar.) The rebels are the same forces, largely 
Democrats . . . who attempted to overthrow the Federal Union in (with mount- 
ing emphasis) '61, '62, '63, '64, and, as a matter of fact, '65 . . . (drops voice) 
only worse. But we shall (gropes for word) smack the hell out of them and hang 
Jack O'Garrah and his fellow conspirators . . . and everybody else who shows the 
necessary qualifications, . . . before you can say, "Workers of the world, unite!" 
Rub a little English grammar on that; throw in a reference to the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, where I had the honor of saving this republic on a previous occasion, and 
wire it in to the big city morning papers. (Clears throat.) Harumph. Rumph! 
(Struts about.) 


Lane. Right, sir! (Goes down terrace steps.) 


Shiner. Buy yourself an expensive cigar. (Then bawls after Lane, down the steps.) 
Charge it to the Republican State Committee! Orderly! 


Orderly. Yes, sir. 


Shiner. Take off your confounded gloves and write this speech to the troops. 
Soldiers of the Army of Hardcastle County: the enemy is before us . . . unless I 
have been grossly misinformed. This should simplify matters to an agreeable 
extent. While they are marching to turn my right (sets down glass and draws 
sword) they will expose to me their center. Victory forms an important part of 
my plans. This is no monkey business. My eagles flying from steeple to steeple 
will not rest until they perch upon the towers of the Stock Exchange . . . no, 
the D. & O. Railroad Station . . . I mean, the Twenty-Second Regiment Armory. 
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While everyone may not share in the profits of victory, there will be glory enough 
for all. Signed, Your devoted general, George A. Shiner . . . also the governor. 
Read that to the troops and we will ride to another Austerlitz. (Orderly goes.) 
Ah, Bonaparte, what might you not have accomplished if you had not been so 
fond of Chicken à la Marengo. (Archbishop Vance enters.) Your Grace . . . 


Vance. Can this be Governor Shiner or Mars in full dress? Your Excellency, 
Caesars Commentaries are written upon your forehead. The rest of your face, 
unfortunately, is hidden by your mustache. 


Shiner. A ruse, Your Grace, to keep my lips incognito. In politics as in love, 
beware of candor. Because of this mustache, no man can assert he ever saw my 
lips form an unkept campaign pledge. No woman can boast my kiss has not sur- 
prised her. The lower part of my face is one vast ambuscade which has taken 
toll of everything in life . . . especially soup. 


Vance. And champagne? 


Shiner. To a lesser extent, but well this side of drought. Have you come to see 
the execution or the battle, Your Grace? 


Vance. Neither, I sincerely trust. I merely came in answer to Mr Thorne’s invi- 
tation to welcome him home from abroad. Of course, there was the desire to be 
available in a crisis . . . but not obtrusive . . . not obtrusive. This may be called 
a crisis, I suppose? 


Shiner. We are getting our summer preparations for election under way, but I 
am not a candidate this year. Therefore the situation is not critical in any large 
sense. Besides, the casualties at the hanging and the battle will all be Democrats. 
I am a Republican. 


Vance. There is still no possibility of a reprieve, I presume, for any of the Slung- 
shots? 


Shiner. Matter of tactics, that. None have been successful, so far. I'll let you beat 
me, if I can win by it. The rest is pen and ink. What is your bid? 


Vance. Oh, you mustn't misunderstand. I’m not interested in their reprieves. The 
only life that interests me is the life everlasting. Not even a Republican and a 
soldier can touch that. 


Thorne (coming from house at left). Good evening, General. Good evening, Your 
Grace. 


Vance. Why, Gordon... 


Thorne. Y thought I'd find you here. You know my lookout post, eh, both of 
you... 


Vance. How glorious you look! Europe has expanded you. 


Thorne. I've room enough for Asia and the Nile. Your Grace, you look like a 
handful of money. George, you look like a bomb bursting in air. Well, why are 
we standing? Let’s sit down. (They do so.) Let me fill your glass, George. (He 
does so.) You, Bishop? (Fills it.) How would you like to kill Slungshots in the 
shadow of the Pyramids, George? And dine on honey in a harem? 
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Shiner, It leaves me cold. 
Vance. Governor Shiner seems to think that the Slungshots will attack the prison. 
Thorne. Nonsense! This is a political parade of yours and you know it, George. 


Shiner (drawing sword a few inches and shooting it back into the scabbard). By 
God, it’s Gettysburg. 


Thorne. Not even in geography, much less history. See here . . . I have 26,000 
miners working for me. There are 500 known Slungshots in the county. It is nine 
o'clock at night. The hanging is at five in the morning. They can't do it. There's 
not enough yeast in 500 to raise a riot among 26,000 in eight hours. Simple 
arithmetic. 


Shiner. But there's crowds .. . 


Thorne. 1 know. I read the wire about it as I came through the city. It's nothing. 
They'll do nothing. This war is over. Shoot a dozen of these dirty paupers down 
for practice if you want to, George, for the real war's ahead. TI take care of you 
where we're going and that's beyond your Alexanders and Ghengis Khans. Here's 
to it. (Raises glass.) Drink to it at the center of the earth. 


Vance. And where may that be, Rome? 


Thorne. Wherever I am. (They drink. Manservant comes out with cardboard 
boxes.) Very good, Alfred. Leave them here. (Servant goes.) Good, good! See 
what I've brought you from Europe. Here! (Shows Vance rich vestments in one 
box.) 


Vance. But I can't take this, Gordon. Why, this is rich enough for a cardinal. 
Thorne. Well, perhaps it may be an omen. . . a good one. (Shows Shiner a gaudy 
uniform.) What do you think of that, George? 

Shiner. Glorious! TIl wear it into battle in the morning. 


Thorne. There's more than that. I’ve a mitre and a golden pastoral cross for you, 
Bishop, and one of Napoleon's own snuff boxes for you, George. And here's a 
check for $10,000 for your cathedral fund, Your Grace. (Gives it.) 


Vance. Ten thousand dollars! 


Thorne. And here's the same for your campaign fund, George. You've both served 
me well. 


Vance (pocketing check). Y told you once before, Gordon, I serve not man, but 
God. 

Thorne. Yll give you wider acreage to serve him in. lll crown you Pope in 
Carthage . . . sun-blue Africa . . . Rome has been hub too long. Carthage will 
be our capital . . . the merchants’ capital . . . the nipple of the world. What a 
fine Pope you'll make, full of manoeuvre and denunciation and a damned excom- 
municating face. And George, you'll be my general. . . . 


Shiner (putting his check away). What are you driving at? 
Thorne. The empire of the world by coal and steel. 
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Shiner. How will you get it? (He is very skeptical of this high-flown talk.) 
Thorne. By credit, by credit . . . and I’ve got that now . . . from Wall Street and 
the English banks. The rest is buying coal until the world from Colorado to 
Kandahar is my monopoly, and that monopoly will buy me thrones and parlia- 
ments. And I'll rule like a ghost behind their edicts, and you shall be my Pope 
and preach the gospel of cost accounting, by which all flesh is saved. Then we 
will unify life on a basis of man and buy back the peace of Paradise at a fair 
price. TIl storm the world without a bullet — factory by factory, not fortress by 
fortress, and tie the knots of power behind a thousand masks. No one can do this 
but me. ... 


Shiner (unimpressed). And you can't do it, either. 
Thorne. And why? 


Shiner. Because you have no sword. Sell your coal holes and buy swords if you 
want to be an emperor. Otherwise you are no emperor, but an actor in the hands 
of the pawnbrokers. The bankers will foreclose upon your crown. An emperor 
must have a sword. . . . 


Thorne. And I have a sword. I bought it in Rome. It was Julius Caesar's at Phar- 
salia and Thapsus. The man said so. Caesar's! He wore it when he crossed the 
Rubicon. I have it here tonight. Wait till I show it to you. (Jessy comes in from 
left with the sword.) Why, Jessy . . . 


Jessy. Here it is. I knew you'd want this gew-gaw. 


Thorne (disturbed). Yes, yes, but it is sharp. You should not carry it against your 
breasts. 


Jessy. Take it. It's heavy. Why aren't you drinking your wine? 
Shiner (examining sword). This looks like an imitation. 


Jessy. Y told him so, Mr Shiner. He's nothing but a child. It's a shame the way 
people take advantage of him. But he's a darling, too. Did you see the necklace 
he brought me, Your Grace? 


Vance. Why, no, I did not. Come here under the light. . . . 


Thorne (taking sword). Here, give me that back, George. This is the sword that 
shall never shed blood or shine on a battle . . . a sword resurrected from imperial 
war to imperial peace. And, now, come in. I want to give you all the other things. 
Come, Jessy. Come, Your Grace. 


Vance (following). But, really ... a golden crozier . . . 


Monica (entering from right as Jessy goes to follow the men inside). Mrs 
Thome... 


Jessy. Yes, Monica? 


Monica. There's a man and a woman here. (Susan and DeGraw approach from 
right.) Go back! I told you you must wait. 
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Jessy. Its all right, Monica. (Monica leaves taking with her the packages left 
behind by the others.) Who are you? Ive never seen you before, but I seem to 
know your faces. 


DeGraw. My name is DeGraw. This is Miss Susan O'Garrah. We... 
Jessy. Are you that man’s daughter? That man in prison? 


Susan. Yes, madam. Jack O’Garrah is my father. Until the break of day. (She 
breaks down.) 


Jessy (going to her). Ob, you poor child! Here, loosen your shawl and sit down. 
And you, sir, let me find you something to eat. And take a little of this sweet wine. 


Susan. No, madam, pleasel There is so little time. I must see him. 

Jessy. My husband? 

DeGraw. If we might see the governor, Mrs Thorne. If it isn't too much to ask. 
It’s the last chance. I am chief of the defense counsel. 

Jessy. You shall see him, of course. Do take a little something. You look so tired. 
Susan. Oh, no, I couldn’t. Not here. 


Jessy. And why not here? God is above these lanterns, too. You shall not make an 
enemy of me. I never harmed your father. I'm against all this killing and locking 
= I've had the agony of birth in my body as you will in God's time, and I know 
what life is worth. And they'll not hang your father. . . . 


Susan. Madam! 


Jessy. Not if I can help it. It's all too silly, this killing. (To DeGraw) You men 
can't seem to realize what a dirty job it is being a woman . . . a sort of churn, 
you know . . . and you're always spoiling our butter. Some day we'll stop all that. 
Eat a little something, dear. (To Susan) I’m not against you. 


Susan (sips wine). Oh, thank you madam. You're so kind. 


Shiner (reappearing). Mrs Thorne! I did not know that you had company here. 
Your husband sent me to find you. 


Jessy. Then he sent you on God's errand. Come here, sir, and bring your heart 
with you. This girl wants her father. 


Shiner. I have not the honor of being him or of seeing him. Who is he and where 
is he? 


Jessy. His name is John O'Garrah and he's half way "round the clock from being 
hanged. 


Shiner. 'That's half way too far off. I wish it had been this morning. I am very 
sorry, young woman, but I cannot interfere with time or the law. What God hath 
put asunder, let no man join together. Ah, now I recognize you, DeGraw. 1 told 
you the same thing this afternoon. Why do you keep hounding me? 


Jessy. George Shiner, you must listen. . . . 
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Shiner. Madam, I listen to no one in this house but your husband, and that is 
because he pays me well to do so. I cannot campaign on courtesy. Napoleon said 
an army travels on its belly. So does a politician. I've wriggled to the top on a 
subservient gut, and I'm not raising my head above the cactus at this conjuncture. 
The wind is full of grapeshot. Nol I’m not afraid of John O'Garrah. I am afraid of 
your husband. 


Jessy. TIl answer for my husband. 
Shiner. You will? 
Susan. Oh, thank you, madam. 


Jessy. Good-bye, dear. (Then, to Shiner) Yll talk to Gordon. Be kind to her, 
George. Good luck, Mr DeGraw. 


Susan. Mr Governor, please don't hang my father. 


Shiner. Miss O'Garrah, your father, as I recall him, was a dirty man, yet, as a 
soldier, I have killed more men than he has killed lice . . . and with less regret. 
And yet, you ask me for the life of one man? 


Susan. If I can ask his life from God, why should I fear to ask it from you? Won't 
you have pity on those who repent? We'll do no harm. If you let us go, well go 
away and you'll never see us again. And I do not ask you for one man's life, but 
two. My father and my sweetheart. Give them back to me. 


DeGraw. Your Excellency, my client begs you to exercise one of the noblest 
functions of the executive. . . . 


Shiner (snarling). Then, let her say so. Damn this super-civilized age where even 
the beggars have lawyers and beg by statute and precedent. . . . 


Susan. Mr Governor, I am no beggar. I only ask for what I have: my father, as 
he is. I want his old age and white hair to protect and cherish as he has cherished 
me since I was a baby. I want to kiss his cheek when all the women who have 
loved him have gone to their reward in the love of God. . . . 


Shiner (under his breath). The old ram cat! 


Susan. I would want that if he had murdered half the world. I want it no less 
since he is innocent. And my mother . . . you have a wife and children. Can you 
think of them, and let my father hang? 


Shiner. The more I think of them, the more I'd hang everybody else. 


Susan. Why, you frosty hearted devil! There's more pity in Hell than in your 
heart. ... 


Shiner. More pity but less politics. Your father's life and death are emotional con- 
siderations to you, political considerations to me. I am very much afraid this inter- 
view is being prolonged to no purpose unless you can show me how I can benefit 
politically by issuing a reprieve. You mustn't think because I am a Republican, I 
spend my time like Abraham Lincoln, pardoning sentries who go to sleep on duty 
and Slungshot Boys who do not. No, indeed! I never pardon anyone below a cer- 
tain income. That simplifies matters, I divide the human race into Republicans 
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and Democrats. That simplifies matters, too. I never knew what your father was 
until I had paid him. What is your sweetheart? 


Susan. He is a violinist. . . . 

Shiner. A violinist? That complicates matters. Have they a union? 
Susan. Oh, sure, I don’t know at all. Why do you ask me such things? 
DeGraw. They have no union. 

Shiner. I see. No mass support, then. He’s popular, though, is he? 


DeGraw. Joe More is very popular, Your Excellency, and since this trial, he has 
become the idol of the miners. Don't you remember . . . we went over all this, 
this afternoon, and you... 


Shiner. Oh, yes, yes! I told Lane to make some kind of an offer for him if 
O'Garrah .. . 


Jessy (hurrying out to them). George . . . and you... and you. . . go to the 
garden... quick... now... down the stairs. .. . He's coming out here . . . and 


he's very angry... . 
Shiner. Oh, Lord! 


Thorne (appearing at the left door). Y am sorry if I intrude, but I have no recol- 
lection of inviting you here. . . . 


Jessy. Gordon, these are my guests. 


Thorne. Please go inside, Jessy. This is a side of life that does not frame your 
nature. I'll swab this garbage from our doorstep. Go inside! 


Jessy. Gordon! 
Thorne. We'll talk about this later, Jessy. Go inside! Now, or not afterward . . . 
Jessy. Ohl (She rushes in.) 


Thorne. Now, get along! You cannot play your woman's privileges on me. I am 
no oak for your ivy. Get along home, or to jail or the devil cares where. And you, 
DeGraw, take your shyster mind and weeping statues out of my garden. I know 
what you are and what you want. If you are here when I come back, I'll set the 
dogs on you. Come inside, Shiner! I want to talk to you. (Thorne goes in.) 


Susan. Oh, damn your bitter blood! If I had a knife, I'd find what makes you go 
instead of a heart. Dear Jesus, better my father die, if this is what life gives the 
crown to. ... 


DeGraw. Hush, Miss Susan. Governor .. . 
Shiner (hastily). No, no! Good night. I must go in. You heard him. 
DeGraw. Is there a chance? 


Shiner. How can I tell? I don't know what he'll say. You saw the look on his 
face.... 
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DeGraw. Great God, man. You're the governor of the state. . . . 


Shiner. You may be right. There's times I think I am. About the fiddler . . . I'm half 
persuaded to act. . . . Let me sleep on it. 


DeGraw. How shall we know? 


Shiner. Well meet again before daybreak. lll see you both, then. Good night, 
Miss. Don't despair. But, of course, don't hope, either! 


Susan. God send you wisdom in the night, sir. I'll pray to Him for us all. 


Shiner. A splendid suggestion. The morning will tell all. I dare not stay any 
longer. Good night. Best regards to all. No matter what happens, don't forget to 
vote the straight Republican ticket. I'd better take my sword. (He does so.) Good 
night . . . good night. (Goes in.) 


DeGraw. This will be Bonaparte to his biographer. Come, my dear. Your mother 
will be needing you. These last hours are the worst. 
(Music resumes inside.) 


Susan. And I drank his wine. .. . 


Scene 3 


In a gorge in the mountains, thickly forested. A large crowd. of miners. 
It is after midnight. The only light is from the lamps on the miners’ hats. 
One miner holds an American flag. Some have drums and fifes. 


One Miner. What are we doin’ here? 

Another. It's twelve o'clock and after, is it not, Shawn? 
Shawn. 1t is that. We've passed the gut of the night. 
Another Miner. 'The hell with it. Let's go home. 
Another. Be Jasus, I’m perished for a drink. 


Another. Here I am like a bloody acolyte with a flame on me hat, and divil a 
thatch they'll let me put it to. I'm goin’ to put it out. 


Shawn. Hold the light. Do you want us to be knockin' our knobs off on these 
danged trees? 


A Miner. Aren't we goin’ to do somethin’ for O'Garrah and the boys? They're 
swingin' for us. (This raises a horse laugh.) 


Another Miner. Would you have them swing for worse? 
Another. Or could you, now? 


Another (as a man mounts a tree stump). Whisht a minute. There's a feller goin' 
to speak. 


Speaker. Brothers, listen to me . . . 


Miner. And who the hell are you, since we're related? 
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Speaker (angrily). You know me right bloody well. I'm Jerry O'Neill that helped 
organize your union for the big strike. (Long wail from miners) I see men here 
that signed with me in whispers when we fought in the dark for the union to be 
born. Will youse fight with me now to cut the chokin’ nooses from off the necks 
of Jack O’Garrah and the nineteen Slungshot Boys? Midnight has struck and the 
echoes are gone. This is the day they die. Whol come with me and carry his life 
up to the flamin’ guns, and die for the rights of labor and to set Jack O’Garrah 
free? (Silence) No onel By God, I'm ashamed of youse. And there's Slungshots 
among ye, too. You there... and you... You are a Slungshot. .. . 


A Miner. You're mad, O'Neill. I never heard tell of them. 
O'Neill. You lie, you cowardly blackguard. 
The Miner. TIl ram that down your throat, you . . . 


Another Miner. No, nol Let it go! Sure, he means no harm. O’Neill’s all right. Let 
him talk. (Applause) But were not goin’, Jerry. (Kathleen arrives from the 
right.) What did O’Garrah or the whole lot of his bloody finger wigglers and 
grafters ever do for us or any other man, but gouge the gold out of our pockets 
and give us the jiggers and kidney gripes with his rotten booze? Let him hang. 
I'm goin’ to see the fun. (General mutter and laugh of agreement.) 


Kathleen (coming forward). Sure, you're all astray in your mind, O'Neill. Do you 
think you're talkin’ to the holy archangels because this set of bosthoons are 
carryin’ torches on their heads like the stars of the night? Let me up on that stump. 
I've got the words they want to hear, tucked under me tongue the last hour. 
(She gets up in a dead silence.) You like me damned little and you know me 
less. But I know youse, sober and drunk, these ten years, and there's nothin’ 
between a monkey and a man but a pound of hair. . . . 


Miner (tartly). And who should know better than you? 


Kathleen. Stand on the scales with a man and I'll tell you. (Scattered laughter) 
It wasn't marriage that made me wise, me boyo. Sure, I heard Jerry O'Neill tell 
youse just now to dance up and be butchered for a martyr's tin crown in a laborers’ 
Heaven. Now, wouldn't youse all be the gaudy clowns to do the like of thatl 
Don't I know? Haven't I a husband is goin’ to win the same kind of a halo when 
the rooster pipes up the light? And that's my sorrow, but a fool's a fool, and God 
pity the women, say I, for we'll die for nothin’ but want of breath, and why should 
youse do more? But if you with the black pipe in your gob say that Jack O'Garrah 
ever sold youse a sip of bad booze, you put a twist on truth that'll never come 
out of curl. We sold the cream of the jug, and it’s me that knows where there's 
lashins of it tonight . . . free for the takin’. 


Crowd. A-a-ahl 
Miner. And where would it be, Kitty dear? 


Kathleen. Where would it be but where it always was? Where Jack O'Garrah is. 
Miner. Be Jasus, he always had the luck. They'll hang him drunk. 


Kathleen. They'll hang him neither drunk nor sober if God's will be done. Sure, 
there's none to guard him 'round about but a company of puny cadets with their 
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teeth chatterin' like hail on the window for fear of the black night and the wrath 
of the angry miners. (She laughs scornfully.) Wrath! If they could only get a 
look at youse! Wrath, no less! And there's barrels of drink. 


Miner. How do you know? 


Kathleen. I saw them roll it in. Haven't I just come from the jail and the green 
stink of it still in me nose? And Black Jack O'Garrah's bruisin’ kiss stamped on 
me mouth? And him not afraid of death or the devil . . . a wonderful thing in a 
man, courage, but how would youse know that at all? And the rum’s there for a 
bould push between this and the dawn. And a fat barrel of glossy gold to pay 
the soldiers. By God, if I was a man... 


Miner (angrily). You'd have to live up to your tongue. . . . 
Kathleen. And so I will. Come on and be damned! 


Various Miners. Come on! . . . Be God, we'll put the place on fire. . . . They’s 
gold and whiskey there... . 


Kathleen. And velvet on the counters of the shopkeepers. They're all asleep. Their 
wives are dreamin' of better men. We'll rob the hangin' jurymen. They were all 
shopkeepers. And diddle their wives and dance in the ashes of their cruel castle 
and hang them in their own ropes. (Roar from the crowd) Hal Did I rouse the 
old baboon in youse, eh? And here's the best. Gordon Thorne will be at the jail 
by dawn to revel in the death. (Roar) Behind the tremblin’ bayonets of a hun- 
dred milky cowards. A chip in the wind. We'll shoulder them to hell and pull 
Thorne to rags with our finger bones. Will ye come in and dig his eyes out? (Roar) 
Ha! This is royal. How many men have we got? 


Miners (scatteringly). Five hundred at Allegra . . . a thousand at Piney. A thou- 
sand at White Thorn Pass... 


Kathleen. Run to them with the news . . . you, there, and you, and youl Take 
off your shoes for speed. Bring them all in at angles to the point. We smash the 
prison gates at the pop of dawn. Are you ready? 


All. Aye! 


Kathleen. Then, let us march. Roll up the blue sky and red griddle of that flag. 
Muffle up your drums. Put out your torches. (They begin to.) The moon's gone 
down. The stars are out of Heaven. There's none abroad but us in all the sleeping 
world. Then, in we go. (All torches are out. Her voice continues in pitch dark.) 
We'll steal toward morning through the murky dark and rise in bloody judgment 
with the sun. Then, let the trumpet sound and the sword fall. 


Acr IV 
Scene 1 
The corridor of the jail. Facing the observer stands a gallows with two 


trap doors. Shaded lights shine down on it from the ceiling like spotlights 
over a prize ring. Behind the gallows is the bare brick wall of the corri- 
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dor. A jailer comes in from the right with two soldiers. As they pass the 
gallows, they meet a guard coming from the left. 


Jailer. It's a quarter of five. The priests are here. Is O’Garrah awake? 
Guard. Yeah. He’s awake. 

Jailer. Did he have a bad night? 

Guard. Nah. He slept like a baby. I just woke him. 


Jailer (to soldiers, as guard returns sleepily to left). This is a hell of a job. First 
hanging I ever worked at. Wish it was over. Wait here. More’s cell is back this 
way. (Indicates right with his head, then leaves in that direction.) 


Soldier. I hear there's a reprieve out for one of these fellers. 
Other Soldier. Y heard that, too. Do you think the Slungshots will charge the jail? 
First Soldier. How the hell do I know? What do you think? 


Other Soldier. I think there'll be shootin’. Did you see that crowd outside there 
(indicates beyond brick wall) in the dark? 


First Soldier. No. What about them? 


Other Soldier. It’s terrible. They don’t move. They don’t say nothin’. Not a word. 
They just stand and stare at the gate. 


Jailer (returning). Come on, boys. O’Garrah and the rest are down this way. 
(Starts to the left.) Christ! More said, “Mother,” when I woke him just now. Soit 
kind of just with his lips. A word out of a dream. And then he looked at me! 
This is a hell of a job. Come onl 
(When they have gone out at the left, five priests in white surplices, 
black stoles with white crosses and. black cassocks, come in slowly, in 
single file and solemn silence, from the right. They pass the gallows and 
go down the corridor to the left. Last, alone and terribly careworn, comes 
Father O'Fallon, and follows the others. Then, Thorne comes in from the 
right. He stands, looking at the gallows. Sheriff, carrying two nooses of 
new rope, enters from the left.) 


Thorne. Good morning, Sheriff Adder. 


Adder. Good morning, sir. We'll be at it soon, eh? (Several jailers appear with 
armloads of muskets.) Ah, so you have the muskets. Then you can open the gates. 
It's almost time to begin. The priests are saying mass in the cells. Take the muskets 
to the gates. When you collect a spectator's pass, issue him a musket and a hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition. Then bring them here and I will swear them in as 
deputies. There are twenty men to be hanged. Bring out the first pair when the 
clock in the tower (pointing upward) strikes five. Get to your stations. (They go.) 
Mr Thorne, you will excuse me. (Goes to the gallows with his ropes which he 
affixes to the cross beam, over the trap doors.) 


Shiner (entering in his new uniform. Lane is with him). Good morning, Sheriff. 
Good morning, Gordon. Have you heard anything? What is the feeling of the 
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people? I wish you had gotten these trousers snugger in the seat. They'll wrinkle 
when I ride. How do the people feel? 


Thorne. The people feel as they have always felt . . . like a colossal jackass. 


Shiner (alarmed). A jackass? You mean there is a growth of Democratic senti- 
ment? 


Thorne. I mean they feel the way you acted last night . . . like a fool. 


Shiner. Gordon, I cannot resent that remark because I have not cashed your 
check. 


Thorne. You gave that girl some sort of promise last night... . 


Shiner. Never! By my soldiers word! By my sword and epaulets. By my horse. 
I never promised her anything. I never promised anybody anything . . . in any- 
thing but-words, and words are wind . . . and wind is variable . . . except to you, 
Gordon . . . except to you. . . . The trade winds never vary. 


Thorne. You have not signed a reprieve for that girl? 
Shiner. I have not. E 
Thorne. That is as far as I can go. Beyond that "not" we split. But if you have 


written that reprieve, you have written your reservation in oblivion. (Goes out 
at right, calling.) Where is the warden? 


(Spectators with muskets begin to enter.) 
Shiner (showing document). Arthur, do you see this paper? Do you know what 
it is? 
Lane. Yes, sir. It is a reprieve. 
Shiner. That's right. It’s a reprieve for one of the men who are to be hanged. T 


have signed it. Take this, Arthur. Here! (Gives it.) You understand the conditions 
under which it is to be used? 


Lane. Yes, sir. I do. 


Shiner. Very good. If you see these conditions fulfilled, use this reprieve. If they 
are not fulfilled, keep it in your pocket. I must be off, now. If I can, I will get in 
touch with you. If not, you must act on your own responsibility. 


Lane. And Mr Thorne? 


Shiner. Tell Mr Thorne nothing. This is of prime political importance. The life 
or death of one of these men is in your hands. I'm depending on you. 


Lane. Thank you, sir. 


Sheriff (to assembled spectators). Gentleman, you came here as spectators. How- 
ever, it is very likely that within the next half hour, there will be an attack on 
this jail by the Slungshot Boys in an attempt to rescue the prisoners from death 
on that gallows. Any man who is not willing to fight against that rescue, may go. 
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Nobody? Excellent! Raise your right hands. (Swears them in.) You are now 
deputy sheriffs of Hardcastle County. 


(The militia march in. They are followed by newspaper reporters.) 


Newspaper Reporters. Good day, Governor . . . Good morning, chief . . . Hello, 
Mr Shiner ... 


Shiner. Good morning, boys. Going to do a piece for the papers, eh? 
A Reporter. Anything you want to add to that wire you sent us last night? 
Shiner. Later, later, not now .. . 


Sheriff. There are places in front reserved for you fellows. The clock will strike 
in a minute. .. . 


Reporter. But wait! We want to interview O'Garrah. 
Sheriff. 'That is out of the question. Come along, now. 


DeGraw (who has just come in). Is there any hope of a reprieve, Mr Governor? 
Even now? 


Shiner. 'There is always hope, Mr DeGraw, for the man who trusts in Heaven — 
a practice which I cannot endorse too highly. 


DeGraw. But this is downright cruelty. Your answer is deliberately evasive. Miss 
O'Garrah has not heard from you as you promised. 


Shiner. If I have promised anything, I will fulfill what I promised as I understand 
that promise. I do not care to discuss this any further. . . . 


Captain Carter (of Bay Slope Grays, after lining his men up on both sides of the 
gallows stair). Order arms! (Saluting Shiner) Sir, the company is formed. 


Shiner (returning salute and. walking between lines). At easel Soldiers, a general 
is known by his reserves. Caesar had his Tenth Legion. Bonaparte had his Old 
Guard. I leave the rest unsaid, that flattery may not corrode the iron of your 
souls. Bay Slope Grays, we are about to fight the first great battle on American 
soil since Appomattox. You are my reserve, guarding this throne of justice. But, 
if victory wavers, my bugles will summon up the valor of your bayonets. Soldiers, 
the wife of your general has personally designed the trousers of your uniforms. 
Kindly see that you do not soil them, except with the blood of the enemy. Fare- 
well! I go to put myself at the head of my battalions. We shall meet again, under 
the laurel or the willow. 


Captain Carter. Company, atten . . . tion! Pre... sent arms! (Shiner stumps out 
between the lines.) Order . . . arms! 


(Sheriff's jury, silent in black broadcloth, line themselves before gallows. 
Then the courthouse bell, in the tower above, begins tolling five strokes. 
Low, moaning wail rises from crowd outside, to a shrill, tear-filled cry. 
The keen! All in prison stir uneasily. Thorne returns with warden. He 
draws a pistol.) 
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Thorne. What is that noise? 
Warden. The crowd outside . . . the keen . . . the Irish death cry... 


Captain Carter. Carry . . . arms! 

(Guns spring up to a ruffle of drums. A hedge of bayonets glitters about 
the scaffold. Preceded by the sheriff and other officials, O'Garrah comes 
slowly in from left. Joe More with a similar group enters from right. 
Both prisoners are neatly dressed in dark clothes. Father O'Fallon follows 
O'Garrah. Another priest walks after More. O'Garrah, erect, looks about 
defiantly. O'Fallon is under great emotion. Joe More is pale and strained, 
but brave. He carries and sniffs a red rose. Behind each priest come 
several doctors with equipment. Priests recite the Catholic mortuary 
service in Latin. The two little processions move to a slow drum beat 
from the Grays. Again, from outside, rises the wild keen. As the pro- 
cessions reach the gallows stair and meet, O'Garrah nods to More. More 
smiles wanly. When they have passed him, Lane draws the reprieve from 
his pocket and holds it in his hand. Thorne watches him. The culprits 
ascend the scaffold, O'Garrah first. The drums cease. O'Garrah comes to 
the front of the platform and glares over the crowd, seeking Thorne, lion- 
like. He ignores the ropes. Then, the priests stand. before the culprits 
and read the mortuary service in English. At the conclusion, O'Garrah 
kisses Father O'Fallon and. shakes hands with More.) 


O'Garrah. (to More). Good-bye, old fellow. We'll die like men. 
More. Y hope we'll meet in a better world, Jack. 
Sheriff (to O'Garrah). Is there anything you would like to say? 


O'Garrah. 'There is that. You've got the right end of the rope today, but wed 
have youse in the noose if the working men fought together. God bless the Ameri- 
can Revolution that killed the king on the throne. Up the American Revolution . . . 


Thorne (furious). That's enough! Drum that man down! 


O'Garrah. . . . that will... 
(Drums roll and silence him. He is pulled back from the edge of the platform.) 


Joe. And there's some words I want to say, too. I never killed any man. Not even 
the man that killed my mother. All I wanted was to sing and dance and drink 
meself into the harmony that wasn't in the world. And I’m goin’ now. And I cant 
hate the goin’. So, good-bye to youse all. If I've hurt any of youse, I hope you'll 
forgive me as I forgive those who have injured me. 


O'Garrah. Good-bye to you, Mike DeGraw. 


DeGraw (brokenly). God bless you, Jack! 
(The priests withdraw from the scaffold. The sheriff and other attendants 
bind O’Garrah’s ankles and wrists, knees and elbows. The sheriff slips a 
noose over O’Garrah’s head. Lane steps into the open aisle, the reprieve 
clutched in his hand. Thorne edges toward him. Suddenly, there is a 
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shot from the town. A roar bursts from the crowd. O’Garrah shrugs off 
his guards.) 
O'Garrah. A rescue! Come on, Joe! 


(More presses toward him but is seized. They begin to bind More. A 
bugle trills in the street. Shiners orderly hurries in from the left.) 


Orderly. Captain Carter! Captain Carter! 
Carter. Yes! Here, sir! 


Orderly. The Slungshot Boys have slipped through Railroad Hill Gap. There's 
thousands of them. There's a woman leading them. 


O'Garrah (struggling). Kathleen! 


Orderly. Theyre marching on the jail They're here. General Shiner's compli- 
ments, sir, and the Grays are to meet them with the bayonet. 
(Salutes are exchanged. Orderly goes out, left. Crowd outside begins 
singing "Hold the Fort.") 


Sheriff. Warden . . . Mr Lane . . . don't you think it would be better to postpone 
this until later . . . lock the men up again? 


Warden. Why, yes, I think... 


Thorne (fiercely). Then throw yourself to the dogs, you paper-hearted coward! 
Five hundred bayonets and ten stone towers and you shake to the rumor of this 
scattering rabble of ragamuffins? Put on some bravery here. Hang these damned 
dogs and throw their carcases into the teeth of the mob. Sheriff, kick out the 
traps! Send out your soldiers! Give him his orders, Lane! 


Lane. Go ahead, Warden. 


Capt Carter. Bay Slope Grays, squads right . . . march! Double time . . . march! 
(Soldiers trot out. Bugle again, outside. Deputies cluster about the 
gallows. The sheriff runs down the scaffold steps. Attendants force a 
white hood over O’Garrah’s head. More has been bound.) 


Sheriff (two men under scaffold). Are you ready? (Raises right hand, facing gal- 
lows.) When I bring my right hand down, let her go! Ready! 
(Struggling, O'Garrah is forced on trap. “Hold the Fort” is heard. Lane 
moves forward. Thorne watches him.) 


Scene 2 


“Hold the Fort” continues through the dark, coming closer and stronger. 
Feet tramp in time to the song. The gray light breaks through the dark 
upon the faces of the miners, Kathleen leading. They are marching into 
town, the houses of which are on their left. The courthouse bell tolls 
once. They halt and the song stops. 


Kathleen. Oh, God pity us, it’s the bell of the courthouse tower. It’s the bell of 
death . . . the second bell... a quarter after five. We're too late. Nol There's 
time ...a minute... a minute. 
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A Miner. Sure, O'Garrah is puttin' his foot on the gallows trap now, or maybe 
he's dead already. Let's go back. 


Kathleen. No, no! Come on! Every man that's got a heart in his body and 
"Forward" in his heart. It's only one block more. Run . . . run . . . and if I fall, 
oh, carry me... promise you will...carry me on to the iron gates . . . Promise! 


Another Miner. Aye, Kitty, well carry ye. 


Kathleen. Come on, thenl 


(They turn to their left, going toward the houses. The Bay Slope Grays 
emerge from among these houses and confront them.) 


Capt Carter. Halt where you arel 
Kathleen. Clear the road! 


Capt Carter. Break your ranks and go to your homes or TIl drive you with the 
bayonet. 


Various Miners. Come back, Kathleen. . .. He means it... . Come back! 
( People look out of house windows.) 


Kathleen. I can't go back. My heart's ahead of me. What kind of shapes of men 
have I tramped the dark night with, to run back from this fringe of scrawny 
pimps, too scared to spit or hold their stickers steady? Is not your freedom worth 
a wound and you dare ten times this death in the stone belly of the earth daily 
for a slave’s pay? I’m damned if I stop here while I can breathe. Follow me on. I 
tell you now, and I mean what I say . . . when I raise the flag, I turn and go 
straight for the steel . . . and all forward and forward and never look back for 
you or listen for you. Will you follow, eh, brave and blazing . . . follow a woman 
some other where than to bed, eh? Will you? See, I raise the rustly flag in these 
hands that never struck a blow . . . you are afraid . . . your eyes are crawling... 
damn your gray blood . . . do you love nothing but life? What man with hair 
on his mouth will let my blood beat him to the bayonets? With or without you, 
now! (She turns and runs alone at the soldiers.) Wait for me, Jackl 


Capt Carter. Charge bayonets! 
(The bayonets drop to the deadly level. Kathleen, carrying the American 
flag, charges the soldiers who have also displayed. the national colors.) 


Scene 3 


The corridor in the jail. Deputy sheriffs are ranked about gallows; the 
sheriff's jury is in front of it. Some deputies and D. & O. Policemen are 
on guard. Lane is still in his former place. Thorne is gone. The trap of 
the gallows on which O'Garrah had been standing is hanging down. The 
rope dangles limply from the beam at full length, and the noose has 
been cut off. Joe More is bound and ready on his own trap. The roar of 
crowd rises and falls. Then it suddenly stills. A bugle call from the street, 
with drums. The Bay Slope Grays in broken ranks, dusty and disheveled, 
come in from left with captured flag and some prisoners, Kathleen lead- 
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ing. She cranes forward with agonized interest. She flings herself through 
the soldiers in front of her, toward the gallows. She realizes the meaning 
of the dropped rope and trap. 


Joe (as she runs up). Kathleen, Kitty, mother, no, no, go back. He's all right. 
(She stretches her arms to the gallows and falls as all hurry toward her.) By God 
and me arms bound and you all free of your hands and you couldn't keep her 
from the rope! 

Kathleen (moaning as she is helped out to the right). Jack, I did me best. I 
couldn't win. I couldn't die. Where are you? Where can we meet again . . . so 
far in the dark . . . no sleep forever, now. . . . Forever, forever, the plough over 
the heart .. . the pain. . . and you no more, not any more. Oh, gentlemen, kind 
soldiers, take me somewhere where I can lie down and rest. I cannot do any 
more against you and I am very much afraid. (She is led out.) 


Joe (as hangmen bring the hood. for him). Come on, bag up me eyes and put me 
out of sight of a clutter of blue-bellied fools. Ten gates to a jail, and you had to 
break her poor heart here to the tune of the trumpet! Blind me out of your bedlam 
and drop me into the sky! 
(A hood is put on More. The sheriff raises his hand. Then bugles ring out 
and Shiner comes in from left.) 


Capt Carter. Bay Slope Grays . . . Atten .. . tion! 


Shiner (majestically). Write down these words in bronze and screw them to the 
porticoes of Mars: "By tactics, not by blood, he pacified his people . . . the shoe 
and not the sword." The Slungshot Boys are shattered without a blow by my 
maneuvres, and these mountains won for God, for country and the Coal Trust. 


All (including soldiers who wave caps and. guns). Hurrah! 

Shiner (indicating More). Who is that man in the bag? 

Sheriff. That is Joe More. 

Shiner. Cut off his ropes. Restore him to his fiddle and his life. Arthur . . . 
Lane. Your Excellency? 


Shiner. Give them the legal earnest of this order. (Observes reprieve in Lane's 
hand.) Ah, yes, I see you have it. You held out long . . . almost too long... . 


Lane. I was just about to present it. (Gives reprieve to Warden) Here, Warden, 
a reprieve for that man's life. 


Warden. I see. This is official. (To sheriff) Bring out the next two. 


Shiner. No, no, dismiss your men and feed them, guests and all. We'll hang the 
others better after breakfast. The sun is scarcely up. 
(More has been brought down from the gallows.) 


Warden. 'Take More back to his cell. 


Shiner (as More is led up). And now, my good man, what do you think of this 
unexpected change in your fortune? 
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Joe. Y think it’s a change for the worse. Do you take us for a set of dolls to dandle 
on strings and cut us down at pleasure? Put me back up there; by Patrick and 
Saint Brendan, it’s me right. Is even the death of this life to be spoiled for me 
by pamperin’? Can I not even be hanged like a man? There's a king of men gone 
before, and others to come after, and all because of me, and nothin' for me in 
the ranks of glory but a gap. . 


Shiner. Life is the coin odis pay in... 


Joe. By Saint Cecilia, I'll pay in music. I'll whittle a fiddle out of the wood of that 
gallows will witch the world to a fire dance with the souls of the heroes that died 
on it spun into song. I'll make the song tonight and sing it tomorrow. . . 


Shiner. Tomorrow, come fifteen years, unless you play it in the prison band. This 
writ transposes your contrition from death into confinement for fifteen years. (To 
Warden) 'Take him away. This order is immediate in effect. 


Joe (stunned). Fifteen years in a cage... 


Susan (coming in to meet him as they lead him to the right). Oh, Joe, you're livin’, 
and the cruel rope off your neck. . . 


Joe. I'm cribbed like a beast for the next fifteen years, Susan. Farewelll Spit in 
me face so I can hate you, for if I love you, locked in the walls of stone, "twill put 
the torture blaze of hell into the dungeon with me. 


Susan. No, Joe. God's given you back. We'll dream the years away. 


Joe. No, Nol (As she embraces him) Take your hands away. Im only made of 
meat. No, not ya lips. There's fire and remembrance in them. No... no. 
give them away ... another man . . . some other man.... 


Susan. No one but you, dearest. Fifteen years will be tomorrow and tomorow 
fifteen years. Give me your flower. (Takes his rose.) TI keep it till you come for 
it again. And, now, good-bye till then. (They Kiss.) 

Joe. Good-bye, darlin’. Forget me if you can. There's no more music. (He is led 
away.) 

Susan. Thank you, Governor Shiner. You kept your word to me. I did not think 
you would. 


Shiner. I would not have done so, if I had not promised myself the same thing I 
promised you. Your mother is here, but there are no charges against her. 


Susan. 'Thank you, again. I will go to her, now. That much I have. If I cannot 
have my father, I will not begrudge him to Heaven . . . and in fifteen years, 
Heaven will come back to me. 


Shiner. Take her to her mother, orderly. (Then, to guards) You need not hang 
about me here. Stay by the gate. If Mr Thorne comes, tell him I’m here. 
(Guards go. Susan has gone. Shiner is alone. Soldiers, etc, have gone to 
breakfast.) 


Shiner. I must amend my life, hereafter. No crises before breakfast. 
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Thorne (coming from left). That trap is up. Where is Joe More? 

Shiner. Why, he is dead, Gordon. And, after fifteen years, he will rise again. 
Thorne. What have you done with him? Buried him in a tub of yeast? 

Shiner. I have buried him in jail. 

Thorne. What? 

Shiner. I have reprieved Joe More. 

Thorne. Payment is stopped on that check. 


Shiner. Gordon, listen to me. You take me for a fool. You are quite right. I am a 
fool. Therefore, I am the god the people creates in its own image. You are not. I 
am the voice of the people. You have never so much as heard that voice till now. 
O'Garrah is dead. That shatters all. That pleases all. Everyone praised him. Every- 
one hated him. He was too strong. There was a tiger behind his eyes and his hand 
was a web of strategy. I would sooner have reprieved a tiger from the zoo, if we 
had one, than O’Garrah. But More’s life and death mean nothing. He is loved 
for a harmless imbecile. We spare his life for O’Garrah’s daughter and honor the 
martyred leader . . . and hold Joe safe in jail. Well carry this county in November 
without a penny bribe. So, there it is unraveled, Gordon, and your fool unmasked. 
Don’t be disturbed. Your pocket is my universe. I never waver from myself. I 
love the world all golden as you make it. But, sometimes, we must serve you great 
against your will. I’m yours completely. Count on me always. Have I made my 
peace? 


Thorne. You have proposed it. 
Shiner. Then, I smell coffee. 


Thorne. Follow your nose. (Shiner goes.) Follow it into the discard. This clod is 
too complicated for a fool. He blunders by the chart and that’s more fraud than 
folly. No more of him. And I can do without you, Bishop Vance. You've had your 
wages of me. Climb up the stars to Jesus for the rest. This is the coronation 
instant. From now, my path is purple and alone. I have the bankers’ gold and 
more on call. All, all, will go by plan and purchase. And the fat earth spin to my 
thumb like a little schoolroom globe upon its tripod. Many shall hear my words but 
few my thoughts. Thoughts? . . . none of that. Thought stands for death. Crea- 
tion's text is action. Nothing to do but play the fury out. . . . 

(Kathleen comes in from right. She sees Thorne and starts. She goes up 

to gallows; she touches the rope and kisses the boards of the trap.) 


Thorne. Madam, that is all dust. 


Kathleen. And so am I. My husband stood there. There is the print of his foot 
on the new boards. This is my true cross. 


Thorne. Do you know who I am? 


Kathleen. Y know you very well. I hate you better. 
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Thorne. I did not hate your husband. It was all necessary. You cannot see that. 
But you are too brave to hate the guns you charged. There are strong forces. We 
must ride them or go down. Are you wise as well as brave? 


Kathleen. Gordon Thorne . . . today, my life goes underground. You have killed 
my husband. I am too old ever to love again. My heart is out of fashion with 
everything but grief. God has been kind to me in this. People in your control have 
taken my home. The lawyers have the rest. I am ae I must leave these 
dark mountains where I was mistress of my own home and wander the bitter 
world that hates the old and the beaten to find my food one dish before the dogs. 
Our ways divide. There is the shadow of a crown upon your forehead and power 
breathes about you. But I tell you across the grave of my life, this is not fare- 
well. We shall meet again. And may it be on a night of death when the people 
rise and the realm of money goes down. May you be lying before me, cut to the 
heart with the sword. And I will wash my feet in your heart's blood. Yes, in the 
slow blood of your heart, the slow, cold blood of your heart. 


Acr V 


A drawing room in a shabby, genteel, Capital City hotel. Beyond, through 
a large, curtained double doorway in the center of the back wall, the bed- 
room is visible. The curtains of the double doorway are looped back. At 
the left is the door to the hallway. Windows are at the right. Through 
these come the rays of an autumn sunset. It is Halloween, thirteen years 
after the night when Thorne first conferred with Bishop Vance upon the 
terrace of his house. A chambermaid is finishing making the bed. It is 
Susan O'Garrah. She turns at a knock on the door. Kathleen O'Garrah 
comes in dressed for the street. She is terribly ravaged by time and trou- 
ble. Her clothes are poor. 


Kathleen. This is the night, Susan. Joe More is free from prison at last, two years 
before his time. Are you ready? Is your heart still enough to bear the meeting? 


Susan. 1t is still, mother. I feel more quiet, now. All day, the skin of my body has 
been creeping with joy and terror to see him again. Dear Joe! What will he think 
of me? 


Kathleen. 'The good Lord be gentle with you, child, and give you Joe More as 
you've dreamt him. 


Susan. To see him again . . . free under Heaven again . . . not through the bars 
of a jail . . . to feel the power of his hands upon me. 


Kathleen. His hands will be pale and gray now, darlin’. Sure, a prison never gave 
up anything but a ghost to the sun again. The foam is off his blood, now, and the 
song buried. The world will be a terrible weight on him . . . a dead man come 
alive. . .. 


Susan. Please God, Tl kiss the green mould off his lips to the bold blush of man- 
hood and the songs of his young days. But, maybe I'm too old, now . . . with the 
slow wheel of the years. . . . 
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Kathleen. Thirteen years ago this night of Hallowe'en, it all began. I felt it comin’ 
in the dark. Heaven and Hell played through me, then. Me flesh was a harp of 
God. But now, me old body is a shrivel of skin and bone. Thirteen years ago this 
night, child, to grope in the kennels of the world in sorrow and poverty. Me 
heart is a stone in me breast, now, cold, as the dead. There’s somethin’ they want 
to say to me, now, about you and me and another . . . and this room .. . but I 
cannot hear. I am too near them. Thirteen years this night and we still suffering. 
Ah, God's curse on you, Gordon L. Thorne! Never a rest has he left us, but 
hounded us from place to place with his detectives into the dregs of jobs like 
these in this hotel, you a chambermaid and I a scrubwoman. And even now, when 
his dream is ended, and the great realm of his money and might gone rattlin’ 
down in the dust and him fallen and flung from the presidency of his company, 
if he knew where we were, he'd hunt us out of Capital City. But never mind, 
alanna. Is Joe comin' here? 


Susan. Not here. Not in this room, mother. Down at the back, when I'm through. 


Kathleen. Give him my love and my blessing, but don't bring him near me. Not 
yet awhile. I don't want to think of the day I saw him last. (Takes swig from flask.) 


Susan. Oh, mother, not tonight . . . 


Kathleen. How can I live through the night if I don't drink? Creeping the length 
of the stairs to wash them free of the filth of the world's feet that tramps us. I 
can't face that sober. Good night, dear. Be happy. 


Susan. Good night, mother. 


(Kathleen goes out through the bedroom just before a matron enters the 
drawing room from the left, hallway door.) 


Matron (to Susan). Miss Callahan, have you finished here? 
Susan. I have, ma’am. 


Matron, These rooms are needed at once. (Bellboy enters with bags.) Come in, 
Mr Thorne. 
(Thorne enters. He and Susan stare. She leaves by bedroom.) 


Thorne. Who is that woman? 
Matron. That is the chambermaid, Miss Callahan. 


Thorne. I hope so. I hope so. (Matron goes.) Put down my bags, boy. I have no 
money. I never carry money. "Iwas money killed me. See my secretary downstairs. 
I cannot be surprised here? No one can reach me without my knowing? 


Boy. No, sir. 


Thorne. No noise, either? Is there quiet here? The deep kind? My mind needs 
plush, boy. Cushions inside my head. Soft, like a sick man . . . silence . . . the 
outside kind are no good. The downy darkness is no good. The world's too bright. 
Even the night. Even sleep. Give me quiet. I'll pay for it. I am rich. If you knew 
what stillness means to me . . . to stop the ache. I am old, boy. Your eyes are kind. 
Are you ambitious? 
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Boy. Why, I'd like to get on, sir. 

Thorne (sneeringly). And be captain of the bellboys? 

Boy. Oh, more than that, sir. I have ideas about things. 

Thorne. Better you had cancer. But what do you call an idea? 


Boy. Why, I want to have my own place, some day. This is very nice but I think 
I could make improvements if it were mine. 


Thorne. Ah, no doubt, no doubt. You'll do it all better. It can always be done 
better. Make the biggest hotel in the world . . . a hundred of them . . . an empire 
of hotels. It can be done. I could do it . . . in the mind, yes. That's a grand world. 
Kings live there still. But ideas need gold in their veins. Go to Wall Street! They'll 
give you gold. Go to gray England! Theyll smear you giddy with the yellow 
dust like a bee with pollen, and you'll go roaring drunk with it and put flesh on 
your dream. And then, the towers will totter and tumble, and the blocky earth 
burst like a bubble . . . nothing under you but the groundless air and the fire-fangs 
of hell. And you'll lock yourself in your biggest hotel and pray for pillowy sleep. 
Then, all at once, you'll know that nothing can quiet your heart but steel. That 
was the Roman of it. Steel was the price of peace . . . the coin that bought the 
dark. Damn your woman's face! You've stolen an acre of my soul with your child's 
eyes. Forget all this! 


Boy (going, frightened). Yes, sirl 


Thorne. Go to my secretary for your money! Go! (Boy goes.) Pah! You yard and 
a half of serge and suet! Ah, Jessy! 


Jessy (coming in). This is not bad, Gordon. It looks clean. 

Thorne. It will do, Jessy. No one will think of looking for us here. 

Jessy. I ordered supper to be served here, late. You'd like that, wouldn't you? 
Thorne. Yes. Sit down, Jessy. 


Jessy. I can’t, Gordon. I must go out again. I can’t find anything in that shop 
downstairs and the boys will be here, and their girls, and I must have some place 
favors and decorations. It’s Hallowe’en, you know. I must go... . 


Thorne. Well then, you must, Jessy. Give me a kiss and go. I may not be here 
when you get back. 


Jessy (alarmed). Why? Is it something bad, again? 

Thorne. I do not know, yet. I must see two men. You know them both. 
Jessy. One of them is Archbishop Vance. 

Thorne. How did you know that? 


Jessy. I do not know . .. but I know . . . by your eyes . . . by what you do not 
say ... something is beginning. There is a time when he appears. This is his 
time. I know he is in this city at a church congress. Do not see him, Gordon. 
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Thorne. Why not? 


Jessy. I do not know. But don't see him. He hasn't any blood. He used to count 
the peas on his plate when he dined with us, and then eat five forkfuls . . . always 
five. He only looks up . . . to power and Heaven. We are not up. 


Thorne. 1 must see him, Jessy. When you leave, I am going to where he is stop- 
ping. He expects me. I want him to talk to a man named Walton, an influential 
Catholic but a greedy fool. Walton owns the Cabin Valley Railroad and coal 
lands that the Coal Trust wants. He knows they want it. He will not sell. If I 
can get that road and coal, I can use it for a wedge to enter the trust again. And 
then . . . we'll see. The bishop must make Walton sell at my price . . . to me, 
not the trust . . . or take me in as a partner, for what I know... . 


Jessy. He will not do it. 


Thorne. He will. I know his price. But, if he will not, then I come back here for 
the second man, George Shiner. 


Jessy. Ah! 
Thorne. You like that better? 


Jessy. Yes, yes, he'll never refuse you. You never should have sent that man away. 
He'll help you. He'll do whatever you want. 


Thorne. Tll want him to break up the Coal Trust by enforcing the State Con- 
stitution. He has the power although he is no longer governor. He controls the 
Republican state machine. If Vance fails me, this will do. And after that . . . I 
have my plans. Do you know them, too, Jessy? 


Jessy. No. They are not human. But I know my plans. We'll have a party here 
with the young folks and forget these weary schemes. Good-bye, now. (He pats 
her cheek.) Tl hurry back. 


Thorne. Good-bye, Jessy. (She goes. He begins to unpack a bag.) Where is she? 
Ah, here she is. ( Draws out Caesar's sword.) She has not entered flesh since Jesus 
died on the wooden sword and raised the price of man. I cannot pay that price. 
My coin is Caesar's. (Puts point to his breast.) Three inches here mean freedom. 
But that can wait. There's time, yet. All can be won back, yet. (Puts sword on 
table.) Lie there to open my letters, not my heart. ( Knock on door. He snatches 
up the sword.) Yes, yes, who is it? Say who it is or I'll not open. . . . 


Voice. Gordon L. Thorne. 
Thorne. Damn this twilight croaking. (He opens door.) Why, Your Grace, this 
is out of keeping. I should have gone to you. .. . 


Vance (entering with another priest). No, Gordon. This is better. "Let him who 
would be the master, be the servant of all.” Those are the words of our Divine 
Master. They have always been my text. I teach them to the little ones, bless them, 
the dear little children. Why, Gorson, you have a sword in your hand... . 


Thorne. You remember this sword, Your Grace? 
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Vance. Why, no, Gorson. I have a very poor memory for swords. And for other 
things, too. I am growing very old. I don’t know where the world is any more. I 
mislay it all the time. Why, Gordon . . . that's your name, not Gorson . . . Why, 
there were times when I could have told you the whole debt of the Archdiocese, 
dollar by dollar, parish by parish. Could I not have, Father Roland? (Other 
priest nods.) This is Father Roland, Gordon. (The men bow.) I trained him from 
an altar boy. Did I not, Father? 


Roland. Yes, Your Grace, you did. 
Vance. You were a good boy .. . a thrifty boy. You need not blush. 
Roland. I am not blushing. 


Vance (sitting). This is a soft chair, Gordon. I am very old. I may never see the 
green grass again. How many years since we have met? Three? Surely, it is at 
least three. 


Thorne. It is thirteen years, Your Grace. 


Vance. Thirteen! Why that’s unlucky. And you have been unlucky in those 
thirteen years, I seem to recall. 


Thorne. That can be leveled up. 


Vance. God willing, always. Yes, I remember distinctly. The issue was financial! 
Of course! The company defaulted on the interest of its mortgages and was thrown 
into receivership. You remained as president during the receivership, but, when 
it was over, you were removed. How like the parable of the unjust steward! 


Thorne. Steward of the pit of Hell. I was stabbed through a packet of bonds... 
those cursed brigands of bankers . . . they saw Caesar written on my soul and 
stabbed . . . oh, how can I bear it... Send this man away... . (Then to Roland) 
Why do you stay here? 


Vance. He stays here because I knew you would be violent. You have frightened 
me dreadfully. . . . 


Thorne. Y am sorry, Your Grace. 


Vance. Yes, yes, I know. I am not offended. I know you are in great pain. All 
crowns are crowns of thorns when they are gone. I must remember that. Put it 
down, Roland, for Sunday . . . for the children’s sermon. You should not have 
joined the coal lands to the railroad, Gordon. That was bad. 


Thorne. You lie, Bishop. That was the keystone of the Coal Trust. Those lands 
are rich today and I am here. Nol It was money did it. The golden credo... 
faith . . . credit! They made me over-capitalize and then pay interest on the 
bloated stock. I pared expenses to the bone. I starved the miners till the sun 
shone through their bowels, but the burden was too great. The business bandits 
read my dream and it was dagger Thorne or go down . . . but it is not over yet. 
See, there is a road (shows map). Here on the map... 


Vance. My glasses, Father Roland. 
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Thorne. Never mind that. They want this road, the Cabin Valley, and the coal 
land woven to it. I must own it. I have the honest price but Walton, the owner, 
will not sell. 


Vance. I know Walton. 
Thorne. Then club him into line with Heaven. 
Vance. What do you mean? 


Thorne. He is under your religious jurisdiction. Press him with Heaven. Whip 
the soul of him down to my price. I cannot meet the money the Coal Trust can 
give him. He knows that. But I must have this road. Walton sees only money. He 
has no vision. But I, Your Grace, I invented it all .. . all they have . . . the power 
of coal... and with this road, I can shove in again. Do what you did thirteen 
years ago when the miners rose against mel Put in God's fist. Shatter Walton with 
the weight of Heaven. I'll pay your price. . . . 


Vance (rising). You dare to ask me, a consecrated priest, to throw Heaven into 
a huckster's scale? "No man can serve two masters!" Come, Father Roland! This 
is a soul in torment. 


Thorne. Wait, Bishop, wait! You have your dream for this world, too. You want 
to finish your cathedral before you die. Help me in this, and I will build you a 
cathedral with golden bells and columns of green marble like trees, with silver 
leaves and branches, and singing birds made of jewels to pipe God's praise all 
day long . . . windows of holy saints in burning glass and foamy fountains in the 
walls and all the air fat with the perfumes of India and sleepy with the spicy 
smoke of Syrian incense. So beautiful it will tease God down to live with us again, 
and on some Christmas Eve of snow and silver blue you will come softly in the 
holy midnight hush to pray by the low crib and suddenly the heavens will shake 
with the choirs of God and there will be the litle babe Jesus laughing in the straw, 
holding out his rosy, warm hands to you. Oh, do not stare. I am crammed full of 
miracles. Put my foot on this first step of power. . . . 


Vance. And it would put my last step in Hell. This is a mirage of your madness, 
a panorama of the pit. You cannot do what you say. Your day is over. I am not 
tempted. "Get thee behind me, Satan." Give me your arm, Father Roland. This 
autumn air has stiffened me. 


Thorne. May the living death of paralysis stiffen you into stone and make your 
flesh your coffin. (Knock at door) Go away! (Knock again) God blast your soul! 
(Opens door.) 


McTyge (entering). Good evening, your Honor. 
Thorne. McTyge! What do you want here? 


McTyge. I want to talk to you. Good evening, Your Holiness. Don't you remem- 
ber me? I knew you at once, although your hair is much whiter. 


Vance. So is my heart. Perhaps that is why I do not remember you. There is too 
much to remember. 1 remember nineteen workingmen who were hanged. Some- 
times, they wake me in the night. There is too much to remember. Good-bye. 
God bless you both. Your arm, Father Roland. (The clerics leave.) 
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McTyge (after priests go). He knew me perfectly well. 


Thorne. He knows everyone but Jesus Christ. What do you want with me after 
all these years, McTyge? 


McTyge. Business. Kathleen O'Garrah and her daughter are workin’ at this hotel. 


Thorne. What? That dagger-eyed hag and her watery brat working in my own 
lodgings? Call the manager. No, get away. I'll do it myself. (Takes speaking tube.) 
How do you know this? Why should I believe you with your record of trickery? 
Who sent you here to me? What is behind this dodge? 


McTyge. The welfare of Your Honor that's always well paid for. Why should I 
say a false word? You can easy find out. They call themselves the Callahans. 
Susan fixed this room... . 


Thorne. 'Then, that was who I saw. (Into tube) Give me the manager. Yes, the 
manager! Who? This is Mr Thorne . . . Room 314. You'd better get him up here. 
I'm packing my bag. .... 


McTyge. Pack it in dead earnest, Your Honor. Joe More is out of jail. He's com- 
ing here tonight, and he's sworn long ago hed slit your gullet... . 


Thorne. So you thought I'd need a bodyguard. No, McTyge, I do not need you. 
I'd sell my life for thirty minutes’ peace. Strange you should come tonight . . . 
and she! The fates are gathering in. Do you remember as we stood together by 
the balustrade over the dark valley, thirteen years ago this night of death . . . 
Hallowe'en . . . and the sky was growing green like this one . . . and the terror 
of a night crawling with murder was folding its shadows in? And then the 
goblin lights that walked, and she following into the land of death behind the 
wailing pipes. My heart knocked in my breast like a stone. (Slow knock at door) 
What is that? ( Knock again.) 


Voice. Gordon L. Thorne. 


Thorne (to McTyge). Open the door . . . open! That's twice my name's been 
called. ( He is agitated.) 


McTyge. Sure, it’s nothin’, Your Honor. It must be the manager. (He opens the 
door.) 


Shiner (coming in). Thank you. Good evening, Gordon. Dingy in here. Don't 
they give you any light? Who is this distinguished looking gentleman? Some 
Republican congressman, no doubt. My name is Shiner, sir. The hero of Gettys- 
burg. (He extends his hand.) 


McTyge (shaking hands). How do you do, governor. 
Shiner. Gordon, he knows me. Fancy this in Capital City! 
Thorne. This is McTyge, George, the Dunbar detective. 


Shiner. Not the Slungshot case man? Why, so it is. Shake hands again. Have a 
cigar. Well, well, it’s a small world and a dirty one. (Gives cigar.) 


Thorne. You did not use to offer hospitality where I was host, George. 
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Shiner. No, Gord. Quite correct. You may put it down to shock. When McTyge 
recognized me, I was hoping he was a Cabinet officer. Being recognized by a 
detective is not quite the same honor, unless, of course, one is a criminal. You 
have removed all your hair, McTyge. Is this a disguise or merely a misfortune? 


McTyge. Sure, it’s a souvenir of your Slungshot Boys. Me nerves snapped like 
sticks of punk when it was over. Them was desperate fellers. Me hair fell out and 
the sun went black like a blot of ink before me. A bad job, that. It made me an 
old man early. Well, good-bye. I'll talk to the manager and see you later, maybe. 


Shiner (to McTyge as the detective goes). Good-byel (Then) Ah, Gordon, how 
magnificent you look. Immortality envies you. So do I. You only age by fashion 
like the gods. We mortal soldiers, like our swords, corrupt and rust. (Noticing 
sword) Why, I have not seen that sword since . .. why is that sword there, Gordon? 


Thorne. To open the world, not oysters . . . or you, George, either. 
Shiner. Ah! (Sits down.) 


Thorne. My note must have surprised you after thirteen years. We left the jail 
that morning, enemies. . . . 


Shiner. Nonsense, Gord! As Napoleon said, “On the battlefield, there are no 
enemies: only men.” The same applies to the boudoir. Which, somehow, reminds 
me of my wife. You must bring Jessy to see us again. 


Thorne. Yes, yes, all that in time. But let’s talk straight. Don’t hold me off with 
your pretended folly. What do you think of the State Constitution? 


Shiner. It is a noble body of law. 

Thorne. Do you believe in enforcing it? 

Shiner. I always did. I still do. 

Thorne. You know the Coal Trust is a violation of the State Constitution. 
Shiner. I do. 

Thorne. Will you enforce the Constitution against the Coal Trust? 
Shiner. I will not 

Thorne. Why not? 

Shiner. Because I am like God. 

Thorne. What? 


Shiner. I am “on the side of the big battalions.” You cannot fight the Coal Trust. 
You are hopelessly outmillioned. Your day is over. I have not the power to raise 
the dead.... 


Thorne. You will not do as I say? 


Shiner. No. Fight for your own hand. I fought your battles of peace with the 
bayonet and the noose, but it was not the same as war. .. . The dead of peace 
will not stay buried. These nineteen men hanged in the dawn . . . I cannot lift 
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them off my heart . . . and I tell you I will do no more for you . . . no! I intend 
to play politics till my last conscious moment and for every nickel that's in it — 
aud I always play to win. This would mean my political death. I am afraid of 
it. I am afraid of you. Your eyes are burning balls of blood in the dark . . . fire- 
balls . . . hellfire. Keep your hand off that sword! I have a gun. (Reaches into 
his breast pocket.) 


Thorne. Yd reach you over cannon if I had to. Don't be afraid. This sword is not 
for you. Pugh! I could spit and make a better man than you. The world is lost for 
scarcity of manhood. 


Shiner. Some say it's better lost. 


Thorne. Then, they were born to lose it. Not I! My skin screams out against the 
touch of sackcloth. Conquest by crucifixion has no letters in my code. S.P.Q.R. is 
all my alphabet. Do you think I'll live at this estimate, shriveled up into a brief 
monger by the phantoms of nineteen strangled proletarian dogs? Oh, damn this 
clamor of death that calls for me! I cannot bear it. Listen George! We have 
smoked together before the fire as the night waned away. You have taken my 
little boys on your knee and kissed them. They are men, now. I want to give them 
the valley of the Ganges, not a fistful of pettifogging foes. I have never bent to 
any man this way, but now I beg for them. Do this for me! Risk me a little. I 
will not fail you. Well win the world together and spend it together. George, 
will you do it? 


Shiner (at door). I cannot. Our children stand between us. 

Thorne. Then, good-bye. 

Shiner. Shall I see you again? 

Thorne. I will not be in Capital City. You will not be in the City of God. Fare- 


well! (Shiner goes.) Farewell to it all . . . kisses and crowns . . . the secrets of 
the pillow . . . and you, you sweet, round girdle of the dancing earth my mind 
had scope to hold! Good-bye, good-bye, a chapter of a dream. Let me go with you 
into the palaces of sleep, out of the prose of day. I will not live a man — a bug 
on a ball... pimping my way brief by brief into a lawyer's grave. Oh, my white 
hair, burnt out with hell, fury and failure, peace for you, now. I am not old with 
age but agony. Well then, farewell to time. TI cut that cancer out. (He lights 
two candles and sits down to write by their glow.) Now for the cruelest cut . . . 
(Starts to write.) Dear Jessy, your name upon the paper, a wire of ink, almost 
binds me to life. Here by these candles where I first wrote my love, I'll write you 
my farewell. 
(A door closes in bedroom. Thorne starts up.) 


Thorne. Whats that? Who's there? I hear your creeping foot. Stand, I say. 
(Looking) No one. They dare not come for me. Only their gallows' ghosts in other 
men's hearts. 
(A glow of light has been lit in the dark bedroom. It walks slowly along 
the wall, a crooked black shadow wavering in it. Slowly the glow 
advances. Thorne, his back to it, writes near the windows. Kathleen 
O'Garrah comes stealing slowly, silently, out of the bedroom. She carries 
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. @ lit candle. Her gray hair hangs disheveled. Her eyes stare. She nears 
Thorne unheard. ) 
Kathleen. Gordon L. Thorne! 
Thorne (whirling). Three times, my name . . . three candles in the room... 
Kathleen. And I... 
Thorne. You fox-eyed, phantom-footed, scrawny hag... 


Kathleen. You know me, then. By the glory of God that made me otherwise, how 
could you know me though you made me thus! 


Thorne. Hate is as keen as love. Thirteen years I have carried your eyes in my 
heart. They're kinder seen than dreamt. How did you come here? ( Approaching 
her.) 


Kathleen. I came by the road you sent me . . . the way of the cross. Is there no 
pity in your heart and you an old man and your death not long off in the chroni- 
cle of the sun, that you come here to tread your proud heel on my broken life? 


Thorne. Y never came to find you here. Fate found us both in this room. You've 
carried me its mandate in your mouth and in your hand. Why did you come here? 


Kathleen. To tell you to be gone. 

Thorne. One moment more and I am gone forever. 

Kathleen. I warn you to stop your hounding us. There is a man seeking your life. 
Thorne. He is closer to you than you think. How did you get in here? 

Kathleen. I have a key that unlocks every door in this hotel. 


Thorne. Y have a key that unlocks the gates of Hell Here it is. (Shows sword.) 
Look at this blade. (Points it at her.) The point, see, one little touch, right here 
(point touches her breast) cuts all the shackles of this paltry world . . . the heart, 
here... and press it so... so, see... like this... . (Stabs himself in stomach.) 
Ah...ah... and fall on it like Caesar. 
(He falls on the sword. Then, groaning, he pulls it out, bloody, and 
throws it away. Kathleen has watched, horrified.) 


Kathleen (hoarsely whispering). The blood! Now the whispers in my flesh are 
clear. This place, this night, the shadow talk of doom! This is the blood that 
dreamt my darlin’s death and hanged him on the high gallows. It is lowing on my 
feet. Thorne, do you hear me? Do you see me? My feet are red with the blood of 
your heart. 


Thorne (groping about.) Give me my sword! I cannot die. Give me my sword for 
one more thrust . . . my sword! 


Kathleen (snatching it). 1 have your sword, Thorne. 


Thorne. Give me it here . . . here in my hand . . . before they come. I cannot 
see with the pain. Here, in my hand! 
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Kathleen. No, in your throat. TI kill you and win freedom on the gallows, Hold 
back your head! (Seizes hair and raises sword.) 


(Jessy bursts in the door with bundles in gay paper.) 


Jessy. Gordon, they found Joe More downstairs. . . . 
(Kathleen, red sword in hand, and bloody, turns on her.) 


Jessy (shrieks. Then —). Murder . . . murder! 
McTyge (rushing in with manager). Put down that sword. 


Kathleen. Not for a bullet. (Recognizing him) Ah, you crawling maggot of a 
spy! (She tries to stab him but he disarms her.) 


Manager (to hotel people who have followed). Hold her. Get a doctor and the 
police. 


Jessy (kneeling by Thorne). Oh, he’s dead. His lips are mortal blue. His breast 
is cold. What kind of a woman are you to let a man die like that even when you 
stabbed him? How could you keep your hate after the blow was struck? Gordon, 
Gordon, speak to me. It’s Jessy. He does not hear me. Look at his wound. Oh, 
the pity of it. I could put my whole hand into it. So cruel and a woman . . . his 
own sword... 


Kathleen (to McTyge). You need not hold me. 


Jessy (to manager kneeling beside her). His skin has a greasy, cold sweat on it. 
Can the dead sweat? Dont put my hand away from his wound. I should have 
come back. Something told me. I knew his death was in that sword. It had the 
shape of murder. 


Manager. This man is not dead. 

Jessy. Ohl 

Kathleen. Not dead? Let go my hands. Give me the sword. 
Manager (to McTyge, rising). Is this the woman you meant? 


McTyge. Yes, sir. This is Kathleen O'Garrah, the Queen of the Slungshots. Her 
husband was Jack O'Garrah. 


Manager. Y see now. (To Kathleen) How did you know Mr Thorne was here? 
What led you to come here? 


Kathleen. They told me. . . . 
Manager. Who did? Your daughter? 
Kathleen. The other scrubwoman . . . 


Thorne. I am alive. I can speak. This is not Heaven. There is no pain in Heaven. 
It is not Hell. There is no ice in Hell. My legs are freezing. Where is she? 


Jessy. Here, Gordon, here she is; I am here. Oh, dear, dear sweetheart, calm your 
wild eyes . . . bring your eyes here . . . see, Jessy is here . . . (takes his hand) 
here, where your hand is touching my face. 
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Thorne. Your voice is honey drip. Hers was half a man’s. Where is she? 


Manager (indicating Kathleen). Is this the woman who stabbed you, Mr Thorne? 
Thorne. No woman stabbed me. 

Kathleen. You lie. 

Thorne. That is the voice. Kathleen O’Garrah, I cannot see you clear. 

Kathleen. See! He knows me. He knows I put the steel into him... . 


Jessy. Don't let her speak so. I cannot stand it. Go away, all of you. What does 
all this matter . . . this quibbling over hate and stabbing? Where is the doctor? 
We must save him... . 


Thorne. It’s clearing now. I see you now, Jessy dear. God bless you for coming 
before I left. This is good-bye. The cold is creeping up. But there's life in my lips 
yet for you. 


Jessy. You mustn't talk so. 


Thorne. Y couldn't live below my mind, so I drove the sword of Caesar into my 
breast. ... 


McTyge. Then Kathleen did not stab you? 
Thorne. No, no! 
Kathleen. I did, I say. Give me the sword and I'll do it now . . . again! 


Thorne. She's a fine woman. I deeply wronged her once. She hasn't forgiven me. 
I want to make it right. Don't discharge her for this... . 


Manager. Very well, sir. I won't. 


Thorne (laughing). There's life for you, again, Kathleen O'Garrah, the bitterest 
blessing I can give you. But the chains can still be cut. Will you be for Heaven? 


Kathleen. Never by your road. (Hotel help peers in door.) 


Thorne. Then weep for it tomorrow. Jessy, where are you? Hold me. Lift me up. 
It's coming. Not here. Not on the floor. Up, like a king. A chair. That's like a throne. 


Jessy. Yes, sweetheart. (To others) Lift him up! Help me! 
Manager. We shouldn't move him. 


Jessy. Lift him up, I say! That chair! (They lift him. He groans terribly.) Gordon, 
don’t leave me. ... 


Thorne (in chair). Good night, dearest, your lips were worth it all. That maiden 
mouth! No passion that ever squirmed upon a mattress could stale the dewy 
springtime of those lips. Lullaby lips to kiss me drowsy home. Let me taste girl- 
hood, love. Again, before I go. (They kiss.) 


Jessy. We were so happy. 
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Thorne. Even this is happy, now with the heart broken in two. How good you 
are. The pain is gone when your holy fingers touch me. Kiss me, Jessy. (They 
kiss.) Now, let the morning break in Heaven or Hell. I know the price of the 
world. Love me forever . .. love me... . (He dies.) 


Jessy (to manager). Oh, sir, he's changed. 
Manager. He's gone above the mountains. 


Jessy. Not what was mortal of him. The man is in my heart. God can have all 
the rest, whatever that may be. Well, there's no use of weeping. When my boys 
come, I'll tell them. Send them to me. This is a bitter parting for an old love, but 
the pain will keep him with me. I'll not wash his blood away with tears. He 
wears his wound like a soldier and a king only himself could conquer. Carry him 
out. This chamber stinks with infamy and treason against a soul for glory charted. 


Manager. But, madam, my hotel... 


Jessy. Include your lamentation in your bill. I cannot hear it now. Find us another 
room. 


Manager. There's one next door. 


Jessy. Then take him there. (To Kathleen, as Thorne is carried out) Madam, I 
know you now. We have a common grief and a common fate: to live long after 
life. If you have prayers, give me a few of them. I'll do my best for you. 


Kathleen. Then go away and say no more to me. 

Jessy. Y pity you from the bottom of my heart. 

Kathleen. That is not deep enough. Farewell. 

Jessy. Y wish you well. Good-bye. (She goes, passing the manager who comes in.) 


Manager (to Kathleen). We cannot keep you here after this, of course. You and 
your daughter must go. 


Kathleen. YI leave now. 


Manager. Not yet. 'The police are here. They want to see you. Wait for them here. 
Put on the lights. 

(Manager goes, revealing, as he opens and closes the door, a policeman 

on guard. outside in the corridor.) 


Kathleen. Put on the lights . . . put on the lights . . . just when the dark was 
gained and the peace of passing . . . I almost saw him beckon in the gloom, my 
sweet love of old . . . oh, damned moment . . . a drop of blood too little... a 
tick of the clock too soon . . . and then tied down to life again forever. . . . Time, 
time .. . Is there no compassion in you, Christ, for anything but sin? Oh, sweet, 
suffering Jesus with your nails and thorns, take me away .. . a poor old woman, 
beaten and bowed with sorrow. . .. Tonight in the deep, sunken hours of sleep, 
oh, take me if it be Thy Holy Will. . . . Send down your gentle angel through 
the blue night over my hard bed to kiss the breath of my life away into the silence. 
I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it, a heart hollow with pain. . . . There is no god 
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that ever reigned, can fill that empty ache. . . . I'd walk on my knees to the end 
of the stony earth if he might be waiting there. . . . John, John, old though I be, 
I reach for you in the dark night . . . the hunger of love, my treasure . . . and 
your bold laugh and the brown eye beaming . . . the thrill of your glance upon 
me. How can I face the pain of the days before? A queen of my own house I 
reigned in the starry mountains . . .and him standing, gaily laughing among the 
mirrors and the lights . . . and the rosy wine . . . and the piled glasses sparkling 
. . . and the silver ringing on the brown wood when the men came up to drink 
after toil. . . . Silk I wore against my flesh that shamed the smoothest fabric of 
Japan. Rings on my hands and they beautiful with the pride of his kisses on 
them. And the holy nights walking in the wild valleys of the mountains beside 
him . . . and his fingers folded in mine . . . and his flame-hot lips in the dark 
shadows of the whispering pines . . . the thrill of his fondling hand . . . and 
then the triumphant pain of the gate . . . and our love kicking in my belly... 
and the little lips at my breast . . . the flowery hands upon me . . . and she 
growing, my child . . . and the sweet soul shaping the milky flesh . . . oh, the 
dear realm of woman blossoming under my mind and my hope ... and the 
money good . . . the good gold . . . and we free . . . and the world ours . . . and 
now, now, a slave of the night, on knees that hardly knelt to God, I creep the 
stairs trod by the feet of the world, and wash the foulness of their steps from 
the stone. The tears I have shed would wash the whole world clean . . . and 
all for bread . . . for a bit of food . . . for a life I don't want . . . and the drink 
that blinds the horror out of mind . . . a day, and a day, and a day . . . soon 
even this must go . . . time when will you be kind and set me free . . . even the 
itch of that devil's blood drying on my feet, cannot bring peace. . . . A match 
for the lights . . . I'll light this candle . . . the death candle. Even on this night 
of death, I cannot die. TI quench these other candles . . . so. Oh, mother that 
bore me in agony and grief . . . so alone, alone on the lonely earth . . . no word 
of love! So it was that night thirteen years ago . . . the fatal dark, whispering 
of blood . . . and I, my candle, stealing in. (Moves with lit candle toward win- 
dows.) The hair of my body standing with terror . . . and his face brave above 
the flame . . . and the blue window of the night . . . and he showed me the star, 
bright as a tear, oh, pitiless beauty . . . 'tis there, 'tis there again, single and 
snowy sweet upon the breast of Heaven. . . . oh, darling, out of the world, 
beyond the stars of God, think of me tonight... . dream of me. . . . love me 
again.... give me one moment of your mind's peace. . . . torture your Heaven 
a little with me. . . . a little hunger for the lips that made you shudder with 
delight in the spring of the year ... in the spring of life . . . with the banners 
of hope going before . . . and if I am good . . . if I am patient... perhaps by 
dawn, our Lord will let me die, and meet you in the flowery fields of Paradise. 


One of “America’s Lost Plays”: A Comment 


By MARTIN MEISEL 
Columbia University 


HE WOULD-BE PLAYWRIGHT who finds himself unappreciated and 
unproduced may be tempted to revenge himself by publishing his play, 
not just to reach an audience, but to expose the tastelessness, the envy, and 
the impotence of the theatre. The record does not favor this drastic recourse, 
with a few notable exceptions including Seneca (perhaps) and Bernard Shaw. 
E. J. Eustace resisted any such temptation during his lifetime, though The 
King of the Mountains just missed production often enough to make the pro- 
vocation severe. It is published here posthumously in another spirit: as a play 
that, produced or unproduced, belongs to the American theatre both in its 
ambitions and in its history. If anything is exposed, it is the eager good inten- 
tions of that theatre towards any play pretending to seriousness, conscience, 
and a little poetry. 

Eustace — taking the pen name “Roger Flud” — completed the play in 
the fall of 1934, when the Depression, the turn in American politics, and 
new kinds of seriousness and responsibility had already made their mark 
in the American theatre. The Group Theatre had been under way since 1931, 
and the considerably more political Theatre Union since 1933. Nineteen 
thirty-four saw plays on the Scottsboro case (John Wexley’s They Shall Not 
Die), on the Reichstag fire (Elmer Rice’s Judgment Day), and on the black 
worker and industrial conflict (Paul Peters’ and George Sklar's Stevedore). 
Nineteen thirty-five would see Albert Maltz’s Black Pit, Anderson’s Winter- 
set, Odets’ Waiting for Lefty, and the beginning of the Living Newspapers 
in the Federal Theatre Project. Eustace’s play, set in the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields and evoking one of the best-known episodes of industrial warfare in 
our history, would seem on the surface at least to be in tune with the socially 
aware vanguard theatre of its time. Its early vicissitudes are partly obscure, 
but it is clear that it aroused interest and even enthusiasm among possible 
takers with redemptive or at least extra-commercial hopes for the theatre. 
Over a period of nearly two decades, it teetered on the edge of production: . 
by the Theatre Guild who optioned it in 1935 (but it was still on the Guild 
shelves in 1937, when Sidney Howard was rumored to be about to rewrite it); 
by the Actor's Repertory Theatre in 1938; by a Chicago contingent in 1940 
(where — according to Robert Breen — “finally the violence of the piece 
ruled it out"). On the further side of the war, Breen remembered the play, 
and induced a writer's agency to unearth a "last copy" from its dormant files 
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for the Experimental Theatre of ANTA. King of the Mountains by “Roger 
Flood” [sic] was then announced as a likely production for 1947-48, an 
Experimental-Theatre season it would have shared with Laughton’s version 
of Brecht’s Galileo. Louis Calhern read the play for the title part (as did 
Orson Welles and Jose Ferrer in 1950). But production was postponed, this 
time at the insistence of the author, who had become concerned over his 
vulnerability to a libel suit. New Stages then had its turn at considering the 
play, from 1948 to 1950. Finally, in 1951, the Theatre Guild (again) wrote 
to Eustace’s agent postponing production “because they could not get the 
star they wanted and the production is such a heavy one.” They intended, 
however, to keep the play on the list for next year. 

The good will and aspiring appetite of the harassed and anarchic American 
theatre in all this history is best reflected in a letter from Robert Breen, assur- 
ing a scrupulous production “so that the dark bitter tragedy and the poetic 
beauty of his play are faithfully projected. If I seem carried away, it is be- 
cause I believe it is a play shot through with that rich, rare stuff called 
dramatic art."? Clearly Breen read the play with the eye of a prospector 
rather than that of a critic; and the gleam of poetry, seriousness, and dramatic 
effect — the last not often found in scripts with literary pretensions — over- 
whelmed any consciousness of the dross. Reading it today, one should try 
to recapture some of the prospector’s eye, for the fact that the play (and as 
far as one knows, the author) never suffered the trials and purgations of a 
production leaves it in a markedly different state from even the feeble com- 
mercial plays we are used to. There, phrase, action, and proportion are tested 
for practicability, starting with what the actors find themselves able to say; 
and the playwright of talent discovers thereby what he can do and what he 
can't do, what will work and what won't work. 

Not that the regrettably virgin King of the Mountains remained unchanged 
through all its flirtations, from the thirties to the fifties. The changes are 
instructive, but reflect more uncertainty than wise or purposeful revision. 
One such change bears upon the relation between history and fiction in the 
play, a relation bound up with the unresolved stylistic claims of realism, 
and something whose fittest label may be "poeticism." 

“ “The King of the Mountains’ was written to show the tragic consequences 
to which the desire for power may lead. It is based on the Molly Maguire 


1 All quotations are from manuscripts or correspondence in the New York Public Library's 
Manuscripts and Archives Division and are printed with the Library's permission. Besides the 
"final version" of The King of the Mountains here printed, the Division holds various earlier 
drafts and related materials. 

2 This and the previous quotation are printed with Mr Breen’s permission. 
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disturbances, criminal trials and executions which took place in Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, from the 1860s to 1879.” So Eustace declared in 1948, 
in the draft of an account intended to evoke an opinion on the play’s possible 
libellousness. The historical intention of the play was proclaimed clearly in 
the names until 1945, when (distinctly before the libel alarm) Eustace 
changed them. He changed Pennsylvania to “the Keynote State” of our final 
version, Girardville to “Bay Slope,” Franklin B. Gowen, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing railroad and coal empire builder, to “Gordon L. Thorne,” Alan Pinkerton 
to “Andrew Dunbar,” James McParlan, Pinkerton agent, to “Thomas Mc- 
Tyge,” Archbishop Wood of Philadelphia to “Archbishop Vance,” John Ke- 
hoe, organization leader and tavern keeper, to “John O’Garrah,” and the 
Mollie Maguires to “the Slungshot Boys.” These and other name changes 
meant that the play no longer advertised the fact that all the public person- 
ages (including the cartoon Governor), many of the lesser figures, and the 
chief events were rooted in historical reality. The events had been retold 
often, most memorably perhaps in Alan Pinkerton’s popular narrative The 
Mollie Maguires and the Detectives (1877). In 1934 they were a living mem- 
ory in the coal fields, and a recognizable episode in popular historical aware- 
ness with a bearing upon capital and labor, native and immigrant, and the 
everlasting conflict of order and anarchy.’ Eustace knew and drew upon both 
the formal and informal historical literature, and he kept up with even the 
unpublished scholarship in the succeeding decades. His change in the forties 
from the historical specificity of the first version (“six railroads, six alone 
supply the Pennsylvania seaboard with coal” ) to something more general was 
perhaps felt as a universalizing and updating improvement. But in fact, much 
of the excitement in such a play comes from its appeal to the appetite for 
authentic and specific detail, from an aura of historicity summed up in the 
phrase that advertised Shakespeare's Henry VIII, that “All is True.” The 
right mode for Eustace's play (it is doubtless taking a liberty to say so) might 
have been the Documentary drama recently made fashionable by Hoch- 
huth’s The Deputy, a mode with obvious predecessors in the thirties. But 
such historicism, such a deliberately counter-aesthetic mode, was clearly 
debarred by Eustace’s poeticizing intentions from the very beginning. 
Character and motivation have always to be imagined anyway, from the 
clues left in the records and the surviving self-justifications. And it is this 
dimension which was most important to Eustace. He imagined the historical 


3 For the memory in the coal fields and the persistence of the story in popular form, see the 
authoritative and scrupulous recent history (using much new material) by Wayne G. Broehl, 
The Molly Maguires (Cambridge, Mass: 1964) 358-59. 
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Franklin Gowen and Jack Kehoe as thoroughly as he imagined the fictitious 
Maggie More (who had no counterpart in the era, but whose killing, Eustace 
observed, virtually duplicated the killing of Mrs Fannie Sellins, an organizer 
for the UMW, in the much more recent year of 1919). He imagined Kehoe/ 
O'Garrah as a complex character, morally and politically; and this rejection 
of simplistic heroism in the revolutionary cause may have spoiled some of 
the play's initial chances. He imagined Gowen/Thorne more simply and more 
poetically, as a man driven and twisted by a monstrous appetite for power; 
but unfortunately he didn't imagine him very well. 

At one stage in the play's existence (1945-49) it ended with the present 
fourth act, the day of the execution of O’Garrah and his companions. Eustace 
thought the omission of the fifth act, the evening of Thorne's suicide thirteen 
years later, might make the play more attractive to producers. The effect of 
this radical structural surgery — carried out, curiously enough, at the same 
time as the expunging of local and historical names — was to make the play 
more of a communal, social, political drama of the thirties than it had ever 
been before. As originally conceived, and in its restored final version, The 
King of the Mountains is not so much social drama as it is Tragedy of Ambi- 
tion, in the line of Macbeth, but adapted to modern industrial circumstances. 
The author's intention is to create, not just a capitalist villain, but a modern 
tragic villain, complete with botched Roman suicide and a carrying out of 
the corpse (a functional convention of the Shakespearean, but not of the 
modern proscenium stage). The fifth act is definitive, though an aura of 
fatality, of heightened language, and declarative self-awareness accompanies 
Thorne throughout. 

The five-act ghost of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Shakespeare's Roman plays 
enjoys the support of a number of quasi-expressionistic effects, such as the 
apparition of the figure of Death to Thorne in the first act, and the necro- 
mantic conjuring of the corpse of Maggie More into naming Blodgett’s 
murderer in the second. But these effects are also provided with subsequent 
rational explanation in keeping with a realistic premise; and so they remain 
mere effects, such as can be found in "strong" drama, sensational drama, 
or — to give it its right name — melodrama, where local realism and the 
legacy of poetic high seriousness in language and passion also unite in a 
strange amalgam. 

The strain between realism and "poeticism" is felt especially in the lan- 
guage. Eustace is most successful in creating a vigorous speech for the Irish 
miners and their associates, perhaps with an assist from Synge and (more 
likely) O'Casey. He is less successful with the educated and the speakers of 
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standard English, and least successful with Thorne, whose failure as a fully 
realized character is in the first place a failure of language. The language in 
general cannot sustain the violent imagery and the fortissimo style that both 
elevated poetic intention and the conventions of social realism thrust upon 
it. An occasional image startles and pleases — Kathleen's of a man as a cold 
steel chisel for a woman to cut life with, Jessy’s of a woman as a sort of 
churn — but it is difficult to get over, for example, Thorne’s ripe language 
of love. (In its fantasies of married love, the play reaches its furthest remove 
from a convincing reality.) In the latest versions, Eustace tried to tone down 
some of the extravagant passages, and so omits, for example, from Thorne’s 
objection to Jessy carrying his sword against her breasts, the comment: 
“Those silken hills are no fit pillows for death.” He also omits, from O’Garrah’s 
last speech, the cry: “Up the American Revolution that will kill the king in 
the shop . . . Revolutionists of the world unite in one big new party. . . ." 
That sentiment of 1934 was not appropriate in the era of the cold war; but 
in fact it was never essential to The King of the Mountains. 

In the end, it won't do to assign The King of the Mountains to a glittering 
Salon des Refusés, along with Kleist’s Penthesilea and Büchners Danton’s 
Death. Rather it belongs, despite the good intentions of all, in that sad limbo 
Allardyce Nicoll defined as the realm of the Stillborn Drama. 
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William Orpen's Bubble 


By MrmiaM J. BENxovrrz 
Skidmore College 


ILLIAM ORPEN'S REPUTATION as a portraitist may ultimately 

rest in large measure on the self-portraits with which he illustrated 
his letters. In the first quarter of this century, Orpen built a glamorous career. 
He had been accounted a prodigious draftsman at the Slade, which he left 
in 1899 — but not before winning its prize for the "Summer Composition" 
of that year with The Play Scene in Hamlet — and by 1910 Orpen was the 
most successful portrait painter in England. Critics were loud in their 
acclaim. His prestige grew steadily so that Bentleys and Rolls Royces waited 
daily for his wealthy sitters outside his studio in South Bolton Gardens, Lon- 
don. He maintained a separate studio at the Majestic Hotel in Paris for his 
American and Continental patrons. Orpen set his own price and made his 
own conditions for producing a portrait. Hearsay reports that he agreed to 
paint King George V only if His Majesty made no objection to Orpen's sip- 
ping whiskey throughout the sittings. But he was too facile and superficial, 
too inclined to "approximate" his subjects' individuality to "some stock type," 
and his idiom grew tedious. Today, except for a few paintings such as his 
Homage to Manet and The Café Royal, Orpen is almost forgotten. Lon- 
don’s West End gallery owners apologize for him as an academician or 
display enormous hauteur when asked for his pictures, and some institutions 
stack them out of sight. It is William Orpen's letters which are collector’s 
items. The sketches and especially the self-portraits adorning many of them 
are considerable achievements. Speaking of these drawings as a whole, John 
Rothenstein, in a harsh but honest assessment of Orpen, described them as 
"often brilliant revelations of a wit and imagination absent from all but his 
earliest painting." * Although Rothenstein referred to every kind of illustra- 
tion in letters without specifying the self-portraits, they were important in 
his consideration inasmuch as they far outnumber all other subjects sketched 
in letters, notes, autograph inscriptions, and the like. 

In fact no artist of any stature has been more addicted to self-portraits 
than William Orpen. There is obviously nothing unusual about an artist 
depicting himself. To name a very few, Rembrandt and Giorgione painted 
notable self-portraits, Toulouse-Lautrec caricatured himself, and Filippo 


1 John Rothenstein “William Orpen” Modern English Painters 2 vols (London: Arrow Books 
1962) 1 255. 
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Lippi, in his Coronation of the Virgin, showed himself in his “old serge gown 
and rope” gazing in wonder at Madonna and the “bowery, flowery angel- 
brood.” Among Orpen’s British contemporaries, self-portraits were frequent, 
including those in letters. When Philip Burne-Jones responded to a dinner 
invitation, in October 1907, saying how much he looked forward to “food & 
chat” and asking his host to choose a place where “a cutlet & rice or semolina 
or tapioca pudding is most easily & reasonably procurable,” he then went on: 
“If you decide on a tavern for dinner, expect me in this attire — [Plate Ia]. 
If, on the other hand, you bid me to an exclusive West End Club, then I 
trust I shall not be bringing you to shame if I present this appearance — 
[Plate Ib].” ? When Punch’s popular Harry Furniss responded to an admiring 
lady who had enjoyed his talk with magic lantern, he began with a sketch 
(Plate II) which enforced his message: 


June 29, 1891 
Dear Miss Dorothy 


I would have jumped off the platform at Princes’ Hall last Saturday, 
had I seen you and your sister and thanked you both personally for 
giving up such a splendid afternoon to sit and listen to me in the darkl 
Many thanks for your kind and graceful letter — which I shall always 
treasure. With our best wishes to all. 


David Low's signature portrait had many variations; one is shown in Plate 
Ilia. But those three men hardly worked with the same concept of the 
nobility of art and seriousness of purpose as Orpen. Among those who did, 
however, were C. R. W. Nevinson and Wyndham Lewis, who produced 
sensitive self-portraits, and Augustus John, who chose his own picture of 
himself as frontispiece for Fifty-two Drawings? William Rothenstein painted 
his own likeness as eaxly as 1890, when he was eighteen, and he did so often 
enough thereafter to open the possibility that he was "a man obsessed by 
the enigma of his own psychology." * In fact, his biographer observed that 
^no other artist of his time looked at himself so often or with an equal 
candour." 5 

Doubtless William Rothenstein exceeded Orpen both in number of self- 
portraits and depth of self-analysis if only serious, finished work is con- 
sidered. John Rothenstein has testified that Orpen was extraordinarily 


2 All letters and hitherto unpublished drawings are in the author's collection. 

3 London: George Rainbird 1957. 

* Robert Speaight William Rothenstein The Portrait of an Artist in His Time (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode 1962) 123. 

5 Speaight 123. 
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industrious and that in the days of his studio in South Bolton Gardens, he 
invariably had work in progress which, when a sitting was lacking, was 
usually a self-portrait." Nevertheless, he produced relatively few formal 
portraits of himself. There are perhaps twenty-five such paintings plus The 
Mirror, in which he is reflected in a glass at work on the picture, and the 
painting of the gaudy, glittering Café Royal, in which Orpen is shown peer- 
ing from a “modest corner” at his friends Alfred Rich, Augustus John 
(bearded and earringed), James Pryde, George Moore, William Nicholson, 
and the waiter George. 

But in his self-portraits in letters Orpen stands ahead of his contemporaries 
both in the number of such portraits, a secondary matter after all, and in 
imagination and skill. That statement does not overlook the illustrations for 
Stories of Old Ireland and. Myself." Of some three dozen, Orpen's likeness 
appears in almost half. Of these, at least one, "Sinclair Gives an Intellectual 
Evening Party at Howth" (Plate IIIb), is brilliant in its diffusion of light 
and in its portrayal of the “motions of the mind,” especially those of William 
Sinclair (a Dublin dealer in antiques) and Orpen, reluctantly fascinated by 
his host. This self-portrait is neither full nor three-quarter face, the poses 
usually available to the self-portraitist; in other words, Orpen did not draw 
his features from observation in a mirror. On the whole, however, the 
sketches made especially for Stories of Old Ireland and Myself have less 
aptness and less invention than the self-portraits of his letters. 

Orpen wrote pleasant and amusing letters without illustrations, as these 
three random examples — one to his future biographer P. G. Konody, one 
to the actress Lena Ashwell, and one to the artist G. B. Alexander — all 
undated, demonstrate. 

Metropolitan School of Art 

Kildare Street, Dublin 

My dear Konody — you have given me the greatest pleasure. It is one 
of the joys of an artist’s life to have done something that pleases someone 
in whose opinion he — or she? has respect. . . . My love to you and Mrs 
Konody (this is all right; 1 am not really a man). Give it also to all I 
know. I am as you can see in a good humour. Dublin does it — I wish 
you were here. We would lunch at Jammet's!! that home of dreams. 


Yours ever 
WILLIAM ORPEN 


Did you hear me talking of life in the abstract to M™ Wood!!! it was 
nearly as good as Yeats. 


€ Rothenstein 1 240. 
7 London: Williams and Norgate 1924. 
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8, South Bolton Gardens 

S.W. 
My dear Miss Ashwell — it was a great pleasure to hear your voice 
again this morning. . . . When will you sit to me again? I am in better 


health and spirits than when I tried before — when I wasted such a lot 
of your time. I suppose the sad face is as bright as the roseate hues of 
early dawn now? It ought to be ashamed if it isn't anyway. I look forward 
to the chance of seeing you on Thursday. 


Yours very sincerely 
WILLIAM ORPEN 


8, South Bolton Gardens 
S.W. 


My dear Alex, I am sorry not to have answered your letter before. Don't 
curse me. And thank you for the fiver. Do you never get any leave??? 
I would like to see your seafaring face, and share a bowl — though bowls 
are getting scarce in London now. 

There is not much news for you. Most people are away, including 
John, who is doing a slight rest cure in the country! 

I don't know what boy you can mean unless it's Brockhurst, who got 
the RA medal and now sends to the New English. He was a friend of 
Owen Moran, the boxer, and did some mine work. He is now married to 
a French woman and has rather overshot his bolt in painting for the 
moment. McEvoy has had great success lately which has completely 
turned his head. He now goes about cursing John and saying he's done, 
his day is over, E**, which is hardly nice of M” M° and very untrue. 

The United Arts Force still walk about, but their sweaters are getting 
very dirty. Otherwise they are the same. 

I suppose you can't exactly tell me what you are doing, but I'd like to 
know. My R. N. car is just back at Boulogne from Ypres, where it had 
shells falling all round it but luckily did not get hit. The family are all 
well and send their love. Same from myself, Alex, and good luck to you. 


Forever 


ORPEN 


Fortunately, since illustrations enhanced the charm and content of his 
letters, Orpen had difficulty keeping his writing pen and his drawing pen 
separate. For a man visually oriented and particularly one who cultivated 
his powers of observation as Orpen did, sketches are the easiest and quickest 
means of communication, whether he is conveying the objective or the sub- 
jective. The use of a sketch is a simple way to abbreviate description. Henry 
Tonks, Orpen’s master who thought himself a poor writer, used a sketch 
(Plate IVa) for that purpose in a letter to his friend Ronald Gray. Tonks 
wrote in August 1901 from Deal, where he was spending the summer, that 
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he had been working hard in order to have something to show in London. 
His letter continued, in part: 


I have left a picture to be completed I hope when I get back. 

The return from the ball a girl sits on a sofa talking to her two sisters in 
nightgowns. It is a big picture for me and I have put a great deal of 
time and money into it, but it is still far from complete. 


Orpen similarly employed a sketch (Plate IVb) to avoid discourse in a long 
letter of 1903 to Charles Conder. The third page runs: 


Adey tells me he has heard from you. Do you know he has given me a 
drawing of yours much to my delight one of the illustrations to Balzac? 
Perhaps this will remind you of it. 


Even more graphic and informative is the sketch (Plate V) appended to the 
next note: 
Dear Miss Smith, I forgot to arrange about tomorrow night — will you 
tell Bertie that he is to get the man to-sit so that you can go and enjoy 
yourself and get a few noble bruises — I hope to see some very good 
drawings of you when I get over again — mind sit nicely and don’t 
~squabble. 


A drawing which conveys an attitude or an impression or an emotion, that 
is something other than fact, obviously demands another level of observa- 
tion; it involves some judgment of experience as well as the artist’s skill and 
intelligence. An example of such an illustration, again by Tonks, is in another 
letter — or note — to Gray enriched by a portrait of the artist Wilson Steer, 
one of Tonk’s dearest friends: 


Jan 11 1903 


Will you come and dine here on Saturday at 7.30? The Rothensteins are 
coming. It is no good asking Steer; he is too much attached to his own fire 
side (see over). [Plate VI] 


In his tender definition of character, Tonks has come close, as he himself 
might have said, to the “meaning of life,” or a small segment of it. However 
minor his statement, in another note Orpen made a like use of his own por- 
trait (Plate VIIa). Observation in a mirror may have dictated the pose here, 
but Orpen has compensated for that limitation with dramatic intensity. The 
note reads: 


Dear Mrs DuCros. When I got back last night — it was too late to tele- 
graph — (we have no telephone at home). I found out from my wife 
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that we have people dining at home tonight — I'm so sorry. I should 
have loved to have gone to you — please forgive me — to make matters 
worse my telephone here refuses to give any answer this morning. 


In the same category are two letters to his doctor, Blaikie. The first (Plate 
VIIb) runs, 


just because I am small I can't see why you should not charge me the 
same fees as a full grown man! However many many thanks for all the 
trouble you have taken over me. I will come in again and see you before 
I go Paree. 


In the second letter (Plate VIIIa) Orpen wrote: 


20 6 22 
Here is the result of early hours in Paris! — those things round my head 
represent electricity. I am thinking of challenging Kid Lewis. I’m down 
to about 10 st[one] 6 Ib. This letter is really to ask do you want to see 
me? I mean badly. 


The meaning in these is extended and deepened by satire. For it, Orpen 
relied, as he often did, on one of his most persistent preoccupations, his small 
stature. The bravado which moved him, though facetiously, to deny his man- 
hood in the letter above to Konody and at times to sign himself “Little Orps” 
made him call attention in his drawings to his size. The contrast between 
the two figures in the first letter to Blaikie is hardly more than caricature; in 
the second, Orpen is at the heart of satire because he trusted to the reader- 
viewer's expectations and the discrepancy with which they are met. 

Orpen had other and varied uses for his self-portraits. On occasion they 
are merely decorations. That is true of the two letters (Plates VIIIb, IXa) 
transcribed below, one to a scoutmaster and the other to that friend of Oscar 
Wilde and Max Beerbohm, Reggie Turner. The first letter reads: 


Hotel Majestic Paris 


When your boy scouts see this excellent portrait of myself they will not 
wish for my autograph, as I fear, as a scout I would not do them credit. 
My figure does not lend itself to the uniform! Give them all my love and 
wishes for all good things. 


The letter to Turner, written in 1920, runs, 


From, Major Sir William Orpen KBE, RA, RI. 
commonly known as "Bloody old Bill." 
(this in case you can't remember who I am). 


I have had a letter from London from that terrible little Bitch Zena 
Naylor — who has a nice "Uncle" Langton Douglas — in which she 
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writes, you would like to hear from me. This is more than kind of you, 
and I hasten. When do you come back to England? or Paris? I live about 
half the time here now. It’s sort of freer for my old bones. But I would 
love to hear your voice and see your eyes blink again. I remember 22 
years ago how kind you were to me and Emily Scobel at Dieppe. I 
expect you have forgotten. She is married now and has several children. 

Old Nick is married again and has another baby. The girl he married 
was engaged to “Ben” his son, but Nick stepped in, so to speak, and Ben 
was left outside. When Ben was asked about it, he said “It’s just the sort 
of thing Father would do.” 

I have grown very old and delapidated, but can still “crack my whip” 
at times. 

If you can spare a moment write to a fellow — even one line. All the 
old nice people of twenty years ago seem changed or are going or have 
gone, and I'm lonely (being one of those nice people myself). 


I drink your health Sir, in the worst 
drawn glass I have ever seen 
All good things to you. 


These drawings are gay and amusing despite the self-consciousness of the 
one in the letter to Turner, but they are only ornaments. Orpen could also 
go to the other end of the scale, allowing the picture to carry, almost wholly, 
a macabre and unhappily true message on the flyleaf of a presentation copy 
of Stories of Old Ireland and Myself (Plate IXb). 

Orpen had doubtless meant to rely on a more formal and finished sketch 
rather than words in a letter-drawing (Plate X) to an unknown correspond- 
ent. It shows a group at a dinner at the Jammet Restaurant in Andrew 
Street, Dublin, honoring Mme Anna Pavlova when she performed in that 
city in 1912. The picture, one of several he made during her stay in Dublin, 
did not come up to the artist’s expectations, according to the rhymed legend, 
“This was meant to be splendid but it isn’t as good as I intended.” Very likely 
Orpen had difficulties with the composition; the focus on Mme Pavlova is 
contrived and, in fact, she shares it with the artist. Yet it is a minor master- 
piece of irony since each of the other sharply individualized diners and the 
waiters are thoroughly bemused not at the achievement of Mme Pavlova 
but at the performance of Orpen himself. That is real life. In that is the wit 
and imagination so admired by John Rothenstein and the skill and percep- 
tion of notable drawing. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ROOM 84 (Jewish Division) 
“Recent Acquisitions of the Jewish Division”: Books from the U.S.A., Israel, and Europe, 
on historical, religious, and contemporary subjects, aay through June. “The Languages 
of Jews”: A portion of the “Languages of the World” exhibition, through February 1973. 


FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (Science & Technology Research Center) 


Statistics and examples of the resources of the Science & Ear aed Research Center 
which would no longer be available at the threatened closing of the Center, through 
January. Bibliographic, abstracting, and indexing services: samples of new acquisitions 
in this area received in the Science & Technology Research Center during the preceding 
fifteen months, through March. “Advances in Oceanography”: Materials relating to sub- 
mersible oceanographic research vessels, through May. Publications of learned societies, 
SML UND A portion of the "Languages of the World" exhibition, through Feb- 
ruary 1973. 


FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (Map Division) 
“Nineteenth-Century American Cadastral (Real Estate) Atlases,’ January 10 through 
May 15. “American Literary Maps,” through September 17. “The Geographical Distribution 
of Languages in Maps”: A portion of the “Languages of the World” exhibition, through 
February 1973. 
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MAIN LOBBY AND LANDING CASES 


“Dining Out”: An exhibition of menus and cookbooks from the sixteenth century to the 
present, January 23 through May 6. “A Decade of Growth in the Rare Book Division”: 
Recently acquired treasures spanning five centuries, through mid-August. “Summer Season- 
ings”: A selection of rare herbals, and of early medical, gardening, and rural architecture 
books, through September 30. “Languages of the World”: A Library-wide series of exhibi- 
tions in celebration of PR A PEE Bek Year, Mid-October through February 1973 — 
related exhibits in'the Second Floor Gallery, Slavonic, Oriental, Science and Technology, 
Manuscripts, and Maps Divisions. 


SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
“Theatrical Posters”: A selection of posters from the Theatre Collection — past and present 
theatre, vaudeville, and vintage movies, through May. “Frederick Law Olmsted: Sylvan 
Artist": Maps, photoguphe and books depicting the work of this pioneering environmen- 
esigner of Central Park, through September. A portion of the "Languages of 
the World" exhibition, through February 1973. 


SECOND FLOOR CENTRAL CORRIDOR (Oriental and Slavonic Divisions) 


“Persepolis: An Iranian Monument,” through February. “The Glagolitic Alphabet," through 
September. A portion of the “Languages of the World” exhibition, through February 1973. 


SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


"New York’: A permanent but rotating exhibit of early maps, treaties, and historical 
materials about New Netherland, New Amsterdam, and New York. 


THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


“New Additions to the Print Collection”; Woodcuts, etchings, engravings, and lithographs 
acquired during the preceding three years, through May 6. “Prints of Devils and Demons”: 
Original prints from the fifteenth century to the present, through January 1973. 


ROOM 318 (Berg Collection) 


"1922: A Vintage Year": Books, manuscripts, and materials relating to 1922 publications, 
including the working drafts of T. S. Eliots The Waste Land, February 1 through October.* 
"Documents: Famous & Infamous": Personal and official manuscript treasures which may 
have changed the course of history, and forgeries, mainly literary documents, November 15 
through June 1973.* 


ROOM 324 (Arents Collections) 


“Tobacco Is American": Original manuscripts, most of them written by Presidents, through 
February. "Elizabeth I and Her Reign”: Books and manuscripts related to a queen and 
her tobacco, through May 31. "Children of a Gentler Age": First and rare illustrated editions 
of children's classics, through July 28. 


THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH (Manuscripts and Archives Division) 


“Recent Acquisitions, 1969-1970, Manuscripts and Archives Division": Rare papers, includ- 
ing a 1748 New York City slave indenture, through June. "Colorado River Explorations": 
Photographs, diaries, and other original pepeni of the early explorers of the Colorado River 
Valley, through October 15. “Noah Webster and the American Language”: A portion of 
the “Languages of the World” exhibition, through February 1973. 


* Catalogues are available for sale: see Front Matter. 
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The Central Building, continued 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fimst FrLoon Conmmon NonrH 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Tmmob FLoor Connmon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including frst editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamb Froor CoRRDOR 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS : Tamo FrLoon Comuron Norra 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LINCOLN CENTER 


The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
“The WCBS-TV Children’s Art Awards"; A selection of children's art work, through 
February. "The Vaudevellians of Times Square": Mural photographs and tape recordings 
of some of the forgotten stars of vaudeville, by Marcia Keegan, through August 16. "A 
Tracy-Hepburn Film Memoir," September 11 through December. 


AMSTERDAM LOBBY 
"Orchestra on Tour": Drawings by Dorothy Bradford of the New Philharmonic Orchestra 
of London on tour in the United States, through March. "The World's Music on Stamps": 
From the Collection of Dr Charles Haywood: through July 15. “Theatre Personified”: 
Sketches of celebrities by Richard Ely, through September 15. Forty pen and ink drawings 
by “Georges” of musicians performing, through March 1973. 


PLAZA GALLERY 
“Scott Joplin and the Ragtime Era”: Music and illustrative material, including the pub- 
lished score of Joplin’s opera, Treemonisha, through April 22. “The Dance: Similes and 
Metaphors”: Terra cotta sculptures by Yasuhide Kobashi, through August. “Portrait of the 
Old Met”: Drawings and sketches by E. Lee Spruyt, through January 6 1973. 


ASTOR GALLERY 
“Franz Liszt: Composer-Pianist-Teacher": Autograph letters and manuscripts, and photo- 
graphs, music scores, and books, from the holdings of the Music Division, through mid- 
February. “Diaghilev and Russian Stage Designers": Costumes and set designs from the 
collection of Mr & Mrs N. D. Lobanov-Rostovsky, through April 8. "Miss Helen Hayes — 
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Anita Loos — Friendship and Creation”: Letters, manuscripts, and memorabilia, through 
May 6. “Verdi in New York”: Costumes, scene and costume designs, manuscripts, props, and 
photographs from New York productions of Verdi operas, through September. “Theatre 
Hall of Fame”: Photographs of and letters written by most of the 123 personalities in the 
Theatre Hall of Fame, from the holdings of the Theatre Collection, through January 1973. 


MAIN GALLERY 


"Italian Opera Posters 1882-1913”: 22 lavishly illustrated posters, loaned by Officine Gra- 
fiche Ricordi of Milan, originally created to publicize productions in the famous opera 
houses of Rome, Venice, and Milan, March through November. 


* * * 


DANCE COLLECTION 
"Ted Shawn: 80 Years, a Celebration": aie! Seg qo play bills, personal letters, 
a costume, and an Allan Clark sculpture of Shawn, documenting the career of the late 
dancer, throughout 1972. 


SCHOMBURG CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
103 West 135th Street 


On permanent apay in the main reading room: a varied collection of West African art, includ- 
ing masks, carved statues, head pieces, sculpture, and a very unusual two-faced carving — an 
Ekoi Janus head; paintings and sculptures by Afro-American and African artists; and examples 
of weapons from the Eric deKolb Collection of African Arms. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“UNICEF and Schools for the World’s Children”; The United Nations’ view of the problems 
and challenges of education during International Education Year, in the Main Lobby, through 
January. Also on the First Floor, through January, “Birds of New Zealand,” a photographic 
exhibit. Ceramics, and photographs of the boys and girls who created them at he Westside 
YMCA, through February. “Books for the Teen Age 1972”: An exhibit of the books selected 
for the annual booklist published by the Library, on the First Floor and in the Nathan Straus 
Young Adult Library, through March. “Transwhichics — A New Ber roace to Language Poetry”: 
a book by Ernest M. Robson, displayed with research materials used in writing it, through April. 
“Three Women Artists”: The work of ceramist-potters Lore Hauptman and Hilda Hortens, and 
collages and oil paintings by Marion Miller Minewski, through May. “Mainly Masks”: Paper 
sculptures by Paul Lobel, through June. FD. by members of the CBS Camera Club, 
through July. Photographs by Harold Davis, through August 12. "Subways — Photographs and 
People": A photographic exhibit by Richard Goldberg, through September 2. Sculpture, etch- 
ings, and woodcuts by Robert McComb, and photographs by Anthony DeNonno and Frank 
Mastroianni, through September. "Zero Population Growth — Graphics": Statistical representa- 
tions of the growth of population in the United States, through October. Also through October, 
in the Central Children's Room, an exhibit of "Japanese Children's Books, Past and Present." 
Examples of petroglyphs, wall drawings made more than two thousand years ago in the region 
around the Columbia River in Oregon, traced by sculptor-artist Sari Dienes, through November. 
Paintings, drawings, and masks by Edith Ostrowsky, through December 15. Recent works 
brought out by Irish book publishers, through December. Also, in the Central Children's Room, 
from November 27 through January 6 1973, the annual exhibit, "Children's Books Suggested as 
Holiday Gifts," and, from December 16 through January 12 1973, original art by Edward Gorey 
from Hed Riding Hood. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


Prints from the Printmaking Workshop, through January. "Four Dimensions of Blackness”: 
Works of four local photographers, through March. "Emerging Convergences”: Paintings by 
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James McCoy and Mrs Thelma Lewis, through April. Photographs by the “Focus: Infinity” 
group, coordinated by Sandy Hall, through May. “One to One: Beginning in Unity”: An exhibi- 
tion by Cliff Joseph and Vivian Browne, through August. “One People”: The annual exhibition 
of art works by the WEUSI group, through October. Drawings and paintings by the contempor- 
ary Haitian artist Patrick Vilaire, through November. African, African-American, and Puerto 
Rican historical paintings by Earl Raymond Sweeting and Robert S. Pious, through December. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


Photographs of prison life at Sing Sing, by the Floating Foundation of Photography, through 
February. A group showing of works by several New York artists, through March. Paintings by 
Henry Gilstrap, through April. Photographs of Mexico by Mario Cravo Neto, through May. 
“The Strength of Women”: Photographs by Nina Howell Starr, through June. Photographs by 
George Obrenski, through July. Photographs by Bernard Weisberger, through September. “Mood 
and Motion Series”: Paintings by J. I. Biegeleisen, through October. Acrylics and watercolors 
by Naomi Boretz, through November. Petroglyphs, two thousand years old, from the region 
around the Columbia River in Oregon, traced by Sari Dienes, through December. 
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